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VoL. IX. 


FOR CUPID DEAD. 


WHEN Love is dead, what more but funeral rites— 
To lay his sweet corse lovingly to rest, 

To cover him with rose and eglantine, 
And all fair posies that he loved the best? 


What more, but kisses for his close-shut eyes— 
His cold, still lips that never more will speak— 

His hair, too bright for dust of death to dim— 
The flush scarce faded from his frozen cheek ? 


What more but tears that will not warm his brow, 
Although they burn the eyes from which they start ?— 
No bitter weeping or more bitter words 
Can rouse to one more throb that pulseless heart. 


So dead he is, who once was so alive! 

In summer, when the ardent days were long, 
He was as warm as June, as gay and glad 

As any bird that swelled its throat with song. 


So dead !—yet all things were his ministers— 
All birds and blossoms, and the joyous June! 
Would they had died, and kept sweet Love alive; 
Since he is gone the world is out of tune. 
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THE CANONS OF THE COLORADO. 
(SECOND PaPER.) 
BY MAJOR J. W. POWELL. 


AFTER passing the mouth of the San Raf- | Let us understand these cafions. _Leav- 
ael, we entered the mouth of another canon. | ing the Uinta Valley and going south by 
The walls of this were of orange-colored land, you climb gradually as you advance, 
sandstone, very homogeneous, usually verti- | so that on passing to the south a distance 
cal, though not very high at first. Where | of forty miles, you are more than three thou- 
the river swept around a curve, a vast hol- | sand feet above the starting-point. The 
low dome might be seen, with many caves | country then drops off suddenly by a bold, 
and deep alcoves. The river sweeps in | abrupt step of more than three thousand 
great curves and doubles upon itself many | feet, which in many places is vertical for 
times. Sometimes we went by a great bend | hundreds of feet. Through this inclined 
for several miles and came back within a | plateau the Canon of Desolation is cut. 
stone’s throw of points where we had been | To the north, of course, the walls are low; 
before. We called this “ Labyrinth Canon.” | at the southern extremity of the plateau, 

There was an exquisite charm in our ride | they are more than three thousand feet 
down this beautiful gorge; it gradually grew | high. 
deeper with every mile we traveled; the Through such another inclined terrace 
walls were symmetrically curved, grandly | Gray Canon is cut, except that it is nar- 
arched, and of a beautiful color. They were | rower and lower, the azure cliffs which ter- 
reflected in the quiet water in many places so | minate this terrace being but two thousand 
as to almost deceive the eye. We were all | feet high. 
in fine spirits, and the badinage of the men The Orange Cliffs, forming the southern 
was echoed from wall to wall. Now and | escarpment of the great plateau through 
then a whistle, a shout, or the report of a | which Labyrinth Canon is cut, are but thir- 
pistol would reverberate among the cliffs, | teen hundred feet high. Thus there are 

three benches, or ter- 
raced steps, the escarp- 
ments or lines of cliffs, 
and three great canons, 
forming the channel of 
the river across this 
terraced land. The 
northern escarpment we 
called the Brown Cliffs ; 
the middle, the Book 
Cliffs ; and the south- 
ern, the Orange Cliffs. 
Climb the cliffs at the 
foot of Labyrinth Canon 
and look over the plain 
below, and you see vast 
numbers of sharp, angu- 
lar buttes, and pinna- 
cles, and towers, and 
standing rocks, scatter- 
TOOM-PIN WOO-NEAR TOO-WEAF ed about over scores 
and the cafion seemed filled with strange | of miles, and every butte, and pinnacle, and 
weird voices. tower so regular and beautiful, that you can 

Labyrinth Canon ends abruptly, as did | hardly cast aside the belief that they are 
the Canon of Desolation and Gray Cafon, | works of Titanic art. It seems as if a thou- 
as the table or great geographical bench | sand battles had been fought on the plains 
through which it is cut terminates on the | below, and on every field the giant heroes 


south in a line of cliffs. had built a monument, compared with which 
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the pillar on Bunker Hill is but a milestone. 
But no human hand has placed a block in 
all those wonderful structures; the rain-drops 
of unreckoned ages have cut them from the 
solid rock. 


GLEN 


Climb the Book Cliffs, and look off to the | 


south over plains of orange and golden 


sands, and here and there you see massive | 
Sometimes the | 


towering buttes of gypsum. 
faces of these buttes are as white as the 
heart of the alabaster from which they are 
carved, while in others they are stained and 
mottled red and brown. These alabaster 
buttes are in the distance; nearer the foot 
of the cliffs are buttes of azure shades, capped 
with massive sandstones and limestones. 
The summit of the high plateau, through 
which the Canon of Desolation is cut, is 
fretted into pine-clad hills with nestling val- 
leys and meadow-bordered lakes, for now 
we are in that upper region where the clouds 
yield their moisture to the soil. In these 
meadows herds of deer carry aloft with 
pride their branching antlers, and sweep the 
country with their sharp outlook, or test the 
air with their delicate nostrils for the faint- 
est evidence of an approaching Indian 
hunter. Huge elk, with heads bowed by 
the weight of ragged horns, feed among the 
pines, or trot with headlong speed through 
the undergrowth, frightened at the report 
of the red man’s rifle. Eagles sail down 


| the desert lands below. 
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from distant mountain summits and make 
their homes upon the trees. Grouse feed 
on the pine-nuts, and birds and beasts have 
a home from which they rarely wander to 
Among the buttes 


CANON. 


on the lower terraces rattlesnakes crawl, 
lizards glide over the rocks, tarantulas stag- 
ger about, and red ants build their play- 
house mountains. Sometimes rabbits are 

| seen, and wolves prowl in their quest. But 
the desert has no bird of sweet song, and no 
beast of noble mien. 

Immediately on leaving Labyrinth Cafon, 
we entered another with quiet water, so we 
called it “Still-water Caion.” This cafon is 
cut through the region of standing rocks 
which I have before mentioned. The Indi- 
ans call this “Toom-pin Woo-near Too- 
weap,” the Land of Standing Rocks. It is a 
weird, grand region. ‘The landscape every- 
where away from the river is of rock, a 
pavement of rock with cliffs of rock, tables 
of rock, plateaus of rock, terraces of rock, 
crags of rock, buttes of rock, ten thousand 
strangely carved forms; rocks everywhere, 
and no vegetation, no soil, no sand. In 
long gentle curves the river winds about 
these rocks. 

When speaking of them, we must not 
conceive of piles of bowlders or heaps of 
fragments, but a whole landscape of naked 
rock with giant forms carved on it, cathe- 
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or 


dral-shaped buttes towering hundreds 
be 


thousands of feet, cliffs that cannot 


scaled, and canon walls that make the river | 


shrink into insignificance, with vast hollow 
domes and tall pinnacles, and shafts set on 


REPAIRING DOAIS Af TH MOUTH OF 


the verge overhead, and all the rocks, tint- 
ed with buff, gray, red, brown, and choco- 
late, never lichened, never moss-covered, 
but bare, and sometimes even polished. 
Strange, indeed, is “ Toom-pin Woo-near 
Too-weap.” 

On the 17th of July we reached the junc- 
tion of the Grand and Green, the head of 
the Colorado River. 

Here we decided to go into camp for 
* several days. The first day was spent in 
spreading our rations to dry, for we found 
them badly injured. The flour had been 
wet many times, and was now musty and 
full of hard lumps; so we made a sieve of 
mosquito bar and sifted it, losing more 
than two hundred pounds by the process. 
Our losses by the wrecking of the “ No 


DEVIL 


| 
| 
| 


, 


Name” and by various mishaps, together 
with the amount now thrown away, left us 
but little more than two months’ supplies, 
and to make them last this long we must be 
fortunate enough to lose no more. 

On the rgth of July 
Bradley and I climbed 
the left wall, below the 
junction of the streams. 
The path we selected was 
up a gulch. After climb- 
ing for an hour we found 
ourselves in a vast am- 
phitheater, and our way 
cut off. We clambered 
around to the left for 
half an hour until we 
found that we could not 
go up in that direction. 
Then we tried the rocks 
around to the right, and 
discovered a narrow shelf 
nearly half a mile long. 
In some places this was 
so wide that we passed 
along with ease ; in others 
it was so narrow and 
sloping that we were 
compelled to lie down 
and crawl. We could 
look over the brink of 
the shelf down eight 
hundred feet and see the 
river rolling and plunging 
among the rocks. The 
edge of the cliff, five hun- 
dred feet above, seemed to 
blend with the sky. We 
went on until we came to 
a point where the wall 
was again broken down, 
and up this we climbed. On the right there 
was a narrow mural point of rocks extending 
toward the river, two or three hundred feet 
high, and six or eight hundred feet long. 
As last we came back to where this set in, 
and found it cut off from the main wall by 
a great crevice. Into this we passed, and 
now a long, narrow rock was between us 
and the river. The rock itself was split lon- 
gitudinally and transversely, and the rains 
on the surface above had run down through 
the crevices and gathered into channels 
below, and then run off into the river. The 
crevices were usually narrow above, and, by 
erosion of the streams, wider below, form- 
ing a net-work of caves, but each cave hav- 
ing a narrow, winding sky-light up through 
the rocks. We wandered among these cor- 


RIVER. 
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ridors for an hour or two, but found no | 


place where the rocks were broken down so 
that we could climb up. At last we deter- 
mined to attempt a passage by a crevice, 
and selected one which we thought wide 
enough to admit of the passage of our 
bodies, and yet narrow enough to climb out 
by pressing our hands and feet against the 
walls: so we climbed as men would out of 
a well. 
the barometer, then climbed over his head, 
and he handed the barometer to me; so 
we passed each other alternately, until we 
emerged from the fissure on the 
summit of the rock. 

What a world of grandeur was 
spread before us! Below was the 
cahon through which the Colo- 
rado runs; we could trace its 
course for miles, and at points 
catch glimpses ofthe river. From 
the north-west came the Green in 
a narrow, winding gorge. From 
the north-east came the Grand 
through a cafon that seemed, 
from where we stood, bottomless. 
Away to the west were lines of 
cliffs and ledges of rock ; not such 
ledges as you may see where the 
quarryman splits his blocks, but 
ledges from which the gods might 
quarry mountains ; not cliffs where 
you may see the swallow build 
its nest, but where the soaring 
eagle is lost to view before he 
reaches the summit. Between us 
and the distarit cliffs were the 
strangely carved and pinnacled 
rocks of the “ Toom-pin Woo-near 
Too-weap.” Away to the east a 
group of eruptive mountains were 
seen—the Sierra La Sal. Their 
slopes were covered with pine, 
and deep gulches were flanked 
with great crags, and snow-fields 
were seen near the summits; so 
the mountains were in uniform— 
green, gray, and silver. Wher- 
ever we looked there was a 
wilderness of rocks—deep gorges 
where the rivers are lost below 
cliffs, and towers, and pinnacles, 
and ten thousand strangely carved 
forms in every direction, and be- 
yond them mountains blending with the 
clouds. 

We started again on the 21st of July, and 
found the river rough with bad rapids in 
close succession. In running one of these 


Bradley went first; I handed him | 
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the “Emma Dean” was swamped, and we 
were thrown into the river; but we clung to 
her, and in the first quiet water below she 
was righted and bailed out; but three of our 
oars were lost. The larger boats landed 
above the dangerous place and a portage 
was made. At night we camped on some 
rocks on the left bank under a cliff where we 
could scarcely find room to lie down. 

And so progress was made from day to day 
with much labor, for we found many rapids 
and falls more difficult to master than any 
before. We named this “Cataract Cajon.” 


SIDE CANO IN GLEN ANON 


Midway down the cafon the more diff- 
cult cataracts were passed, the walls were 
found more regular, and the river, though 


swift, was rarely beset with rocks. The 
scenery was grand; there were many side 
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cahons which we explored from time to 
time, always finding new wonders. I must 
describe one of these little excursions. One 
day Bradley, Captain Powell and myself 


went up one of the side cafions, entering it | 
through a very narrow passage, having to | 
wade along the course of a little stream un- | 


til a cascade interrupted our progress. ‘Then 


we climbed to the nght for a hundred feet | 


until we reached a little shelf along which 


MONUMENT IN GLEN CANON. 


we passed walking with great care, for it was 
narrow, until we passed around the fall. 
Here the gorge widened into a spacious 


sky-roofed chamber. In the farther end 


was a beautiful grove of cotton-woods, and | 


between us and the cotton-woods the little 
| yards or more, turned to the right and found 


stream widened out into three clear lakelets 
with bottoms of smooth rock. Beyond the 


| hanging. 
| vast amphitheater with a pool of deep, clear, 


cotton-woods the brook tumbled in a series 


| of white, shining cascades, from heights that 


seemed immeasurable. Turning around, we 
could look through the cleft by which we 
came on the river and see towering walls 
beyond. 

Our way the rest of that day was through 
a gorge, grand beyond description. We 
seemed to be in the depths of the earth and 
yet could look down into waters that 1e- 
flected a bottomless abyss. 

We arrived early in the afternoon at the 
head of more rapids and falls, but wearied 
with past work we determined to rest, and 
sO we went into camp, and the afternoon 
and evening were spent by the men in dis- 
cussing the probabilities of successfully nav- 
igating the river below. The barometric 
records were examined to see what descent 
we had made since we left the mouth of the 
Grand, and what descent since we left the 
Pacific Railroad, and what fall there yet must 
be to the river ere we reached the end of the 
great caion. ‘The conclusion at which they 
arrived was about this: that there were great 
descents yet to be made, but if they were 
distributed in rapids and short falls as they 
had been heretofore, we should be able to 
overcome them. But perhaps we should 
come to a fall in these cahons which we 
could not pass, where the walls would rise 
from the water’s edge so that we could not 
land, and where the water would be so swift 
that we could not return. Places like this 
had been found, except that the falls were 
not so great as to prevent our running them 
with safety. But how would it be in the 
future ? 

By the 26th of July, we found our boats 
once more in a bad condition; they had 
been beaten so much against the rocks that 
they were leaking badly, so we lay over a 
day for repairs. About ten o'clock, Bradley, 
Powell, Howland, Hall and myself started 
up a side cahon to the east for the purpose 
of climbing out to a pine forest above where 
we hoped to obtain some pitch for our boats. 
We soon came to a pool of water, then to a 
brook, which was lost in the sands below ; 
passing up the brook the cahon narrowed, 
the walls closed in and were often over- 
At last we found ourselves in a 


cold water on the bottom. At first our way 


| seemed cut off, but we soon discovered a 


little shelf, along which we climbed, and, 
passing beyond the pool, walked a hundred 


ourselves in another amphitheater. There 
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NOONDAY 


was a winding cleft at the top reaching out 
to the country above, nearly two thousand 
feet overhead. The rounded, basin-shaped 
bottom was filled with water to the foot of 
the walls, and there was no shelf by which 
we could pass around to the foot; if we 
swam across, we met with a face of rock a 


hundred feet high, over which a little rill | 


REST IN 








MARBLE CANON 


glided; and which it would be impossible 
to climb. We turned back and examined 
the walls on either side carefully, to dis- 
cover, if possible, some other way of climb- 
ing out. In this search every man took his 
own course, and we were soon scattered. I 
almost abandoned the idea of getting out, and 
was engaged in searching for fossils, when I 
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discovered, on the north, a broken place 
up which it might be possible for me to 
climb. The way for a distance was up a 
slide of rocks, then up an irregular wall by 


THE SPANISH BAYONET IN MARBLE CANON. 


projecting points that formed steps and gave 
hand-hold, and then I reached a little shelf, 
along which I walked, and discovered a ver- 
tical fissure parallel to the face of the wall, 
and reaching to a higher shelf. This fissure 
was narrow, and I tried to climb up to the 
bench, which was about forty feet overhead, 
though I had a barometer on my back, 
which rather impeded my climbing. The 
walls of the fissure were of smooth lime- 
stone, offering neither foot- nor hand-hold ; 
so I supported myself by pressing my back 


| 
| 


shuffling manner, a few inches at a time, until 
I had made perhaps twenty-five feet of the 
distance, when the crevice widened a little 
and I could not press my knees against the 
rocks in front with sufficient force to give 
me support in lifting my body. I tried to go 
back, but this I could not do without falling, 
so I struggled along, sidewise, farther into 
the crevice where it narrowed. By this time 
my muscles were exhausted and I could 
climb no longer, so I moved still a little 
farther into the crevice, where it was so nar- 
row and wedging that I could lie in it, and 
there I rested. Five or ten minutes of this 
relief and up once more I pushed, till | 
reached the bench above. On this I could 
walk for a quarter of a mile, till I reached a 
place where the wall was again broken down 
so that I could climb up still farther. In an 
hour I reached the summit. 

Hanging up my barometer to give it a 
few minutes to settle, I occupied myself in 
collecting resin from the pifon pines, which 
were found in great abundance. One of the 
principal objects of the climb was to get this 
resin for the purpose of smearing our boats, 
but I had with me no means of carrying it 
down. The day was very hot and my coat 
had been left in camp, so I had no linings to 
tear out, but it occurred to me to cut off the 
sleeve of my shirt and tie it up at one end, 
and in this little sack I collected about a 
gallon of pitch. After taking observations 
for altitude, I wandered back on the rocks 
for an hour or two, when, suddenly, I noticed 
that a storm was coming from the south. I 
sought a shelter in the rocks, but when the 
storm burst, it came down as a flood from 
the heavens,—not with gentle drops at first, 
slowly increasing in quantity, but as if sud- 
denly poured from an immense basin. | 
was thoroughly drenched and almost wash- 
ed away. It lasted not more than half-an- 
hour, when the clouds swept by to the north, 
and I was in the sunshine again. 

In the meantime, I discovered a better 
way of getting down and started for camp, 
making the greatest haste possible. On 
reaching the bottom of the side canon | 
found a thousand streams rolling down the 
cliffs on every side, carrying with them red 
sand, and these all united in the canon 
below in one great stream of red mud. 
Traveling as fast as I could run, I soon 


| reached the foot of the stream, for the rain 


did not reach the lower end of the canon, 


| and the water was running down a dry bed 


against one wall and my knees against the | 


other, and in this way lifted my body, in a 


of sand; and although it came in waves 
several feet high and fifteen or twenty feet 
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in width, the sand soaked it up and it was | 


lost. Wave followed wave and rolled along 
and was swallowed up, and still the floods 
came from above. I found I could travel 
faster than the stream, so I hastened on to 
camp and told the men there was a river 
coming down the cafon. We carried our 
camp equipage from the bank to where we 


HEAD OF THE GRAND CANON — THE 


thought it would be above the water, and 

then stood by to see the river roll on to join 

the Colorado. 
Near the 


foot of Cataract Cafon 


JUNCTION 


the | 
walls suddenly closed in, so that the gorge 
was narrower than we had before seen it. 
The water filled it from wall to wall, giving 
no landing-place at the foot of the cliffs; 


| 
| 


the river was very swift, the canon very tor- 
tuous, so that we could see but a few hun- 
dred yards ahead. The walls towered over- 
head, often overhanging so as to almost shut 
out the light. I stood on deck watching 
with intense anxiety, lest the way should 
lead us into danger, but we glided along 
with no obstruction, no falls, no rapids, and 


OF "HE LITTLE AND THE GREAT COLORADO 


in a mile and a half emerged from the nar- 
row gorge into a more open and broken 
portion of the cahon. Now that it is past, 
it seems a very simple thing indeed to run 
through such a place; but the fear of what 
might be, made a deep impression upon all 
of us. Shortly after, we arrived at the foot 
of Cataract Caion. Here a long caion 
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valley comes down from the east, and the 
river turns sharply to the west in a continua- 
tion of the line of the lateral valley. In the 
bend on the right vast numbers of crags, and 
pinnacles, and tower-shaped rocks are seen. 
We called it “ Mille Crag Bend.” 

On the 29th of July, we entered a cafion 
with low red walls. A short distance below 


its head we discovered the ruins of an old | 
building on the left wall. There is a narrow | 


plain between the river and the wall just 
here, and on the brink of a rock two hun- 
dred feet high this old house stood. Its 
walls were of stone laid in mortar with much 
regularity. It was probably built three sto- 
ries high; the lower story was yet almost 
intact, the second much broken down, 
and scarcely anything was left of the third. 
Great quantities of flint chips were found 
on the rocks near by, and many arrow- 
heads, some perfect, others broken, and 
fragments of pottery were strewn about in 
great profusion. On the face of the cliff 
under the building, and along down the 
river for two or three hundred yards, there 
were many etchings. Two hours were given 
to the examination of these interesting ruins, 
when we ran down fifteen miles farther and 
discovered another group. 

The principal building was situated on the 
summit of the hill. Parts of the walls 
were standing to the height of eight or ten 
feet, and the mortar still remained in some 
places. The house was in the shape of an 
L, with five rooms on the ground floor; one 
in the angle and two in each extension. In 
the space in the angle there was a deep 
excavation. From what we knew of the 
people in the province of Tusayan, who are 
doubtless of the same race as the former 
inhabitants of these ruins, we concluded 
that this was a “Kiva” or underground 
chamber in which their religious ceremonies 
were performed. 

The sandstone through which this cahon 
is cut is red and homogeneous, being the 
same as that through which Labyrinth 
Canon runs. The smooth naked rock 
stretches out on either side of the river for 
many miles, but curiously carved mounds 
and cones are scattered everywhere, and 
deep holes are worn out. Many of these 
pockets were filled with water, and in one 
of these holes or wells, twenty feet deep, I 
found a tree growing. The excavation was 
so narrow I could step from its brink to a 
limb of the tree, and descend to the bottom 
of the well down a growing ladder. Many 
of these pockets are pot holes, being found 





in the course of little rills or brooks that run 
only during the rains which occasionally fall 
in this region, and often a few harder rocks, 
which evidently assisted in their excavation, 
could be found in their bottoms. Others 
which are shallower are not so easily ex- 
plained. Perhaps they are found where 
softer spots existed in the sandstone, places 
that yielded more readily to atmospheric 
degradation, and where the loose sands were 
carried away by the winds. 

Just before sundown I attempted to climb 
a rounded eminence, from which I hoped 
to obtain a good outlook over the surround- 
ing country. It was formed of smooth 
mounds piled one above another, and up 
these I climbed, winding here and there to 
find a practicable way, until near the sum- 
mit, when they became too steep for me to 
proceed. I searched about for a few minutes 
for a more easy way; what was my surprise 
at finding a stairway, evidently cut in the 
rock by human hands! At one place, where 
there is a vertical wall ten or twelve feet 
high, I found an old rickety ladder. It 
may be that this was a watch-tower of that 
ancient people whose homes we had found 
in ruins. On many of the tributaries of the 
Colorado I had before examined their de- 
serted dwellings. Those that showed evi- 
dences of being built during the latter part 
of their occupation of the country were 
usually placed on the most inaccessible cliffs. 
Sometimes the mouths of caves had been 
walled across, and there were many other 
evidences showing their anxiety to secure 
defensible positions. 

Probably the nomadic tribes were sweep- 
ing down upon them and they resorted to 
these cliffs and canons for safety. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that this orange 
mound was used as a watch-tower. 

I stood where a lost people had lived 
centuries ago, and looked over the same 
strange country. I gazed off to great 
mountains in the north-west, slowly covered 
by the night until they were lost, and then 
turned toward camp. It was no easy task 
to find my way down the wall in the dark- 
ness, and I clambered about until nearly 
midnight, before I arrived there. 

We made good progress the next day, as 
the water, though smooth, was swift. Some- 
times the canon walls were vertical to the 
top, sometimes vertical below with a mound- 
covered slope above, and in other places 
the slope with its mounds came down to the 
water’s edge. Farther down we found the 
orange sandstone cut in two by a group of 











firm, calcareous 
strata, the lewer 
bed underlaid by 
soft gypsiferous 
shales. Sometimes 
the upper, homo- 
geneous bed was 
a smooth vertical 
wall, but usually 
it was carried into 
mounds with gent- 
ly meandering val- 
leylines. The low- 
er bed, yielding 
to gravity as the 
softer shales below 
worked out into 
the river, broke in- 
to angular surfaces 
often having a col- 
umnar appear- 
ance. One could 
almost imagine 
that the walls had 
been carved with 
the purpose of 
representing giant 
architectural 
forms. In the 
deep recesses of 
the walls we found 
springs with moss- 
es and ferns on the 
moistened sand- 
stone. 

Near our camp, 
below, there was a 
low, willow-cover- 
ed strip of land 
along the wall on 


) 

y 
e 
the east, and across = 
this we walked to 

explore an alcove which was seen from the | 


RUNNING 


river. On entering we found a little grove 
of box-elder and cotton-wood trees, and, 
turning to the right, found ourselves in a 
vast chamber, carved out of the rocks. At 
the upper end there was a clear, deep pool 
of water bordered with verdure. Standing 
by the side of this and looking back, we 
could see the grove at the entrance. 
chamber was more than two hundred feet 
high, five hundred feet long and two hun- 
dred feet wide. Through the ceiling and on 
through the rocks for a thousand feet above 
there was a narrow winding sky-light, and 
this was all carved out by a little stream 
which run during the few showers that fall 
now and then in that arid country. The 


A RAPID. 


| 


waters, gathering 
rapidly on the bare 
rocks back of the 
caon into a small 
channel, have carv- 
ed a deep side ca- 
non, through which 
they run until they 
fall into the farther 
end of this chamber. 
The rock at the 
ceiling is hard, the 
rock below very soft and friable, and hav- 
ing cut through the upper harder portion 
down into the lower and softer, these friable 
sandstones crumble and are washed out by 
the stream, and thus the chamber has been 


| excavated. 


The | 


Here we brought our camp, and when 
“Old Shady” sang us a song at night we 
were pleased to find this hollow in the rock 
filled with sweet sounds. It was doubtless 
made for an Academy of Music by a 
storm-born architect, so we named it “ Music 
Temple.” 

Desirous of obtaining a view of the adja- 
cent country, if possible, the men early the 
next morning rowed me across the river, 
and I passed along by the foot of the cliff 
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half a mile up stream, and then climbed 
first up broken ledges, then two or three 
hundred yards up a smooth, sloping rock, 
and then passed out on a narrow ridge. 
Still I found that I had not attained an alti- 
tude from which I could overlook the region 


STANDING ROCKS ON POWELL’S PLATEAU. 


outside of the cafon; so I descended into 
a little gulch, and climbed again to a higher 
ridge all the way along naked sandstone, 
and at last I reached a point of command- 
ing view, where I could look several miles 


west, the meanderings of the cahon. ‘Then 


I returned to camp. 


| appearance of naked rock. 
| ful features are the many side cafons or 


Other wonder. 


gorges that we passed ; sometimes we stop- 

ped to explore these for a short distance. 
In some places these walls are much 

nearer each other above than below, so 
that they looked somewhat like caves 
or chambers in the rocks. Usually in 
going up such a gorge we found beautiful 
vegetation, and our way was often cut off 
by deep basins or pot holes. On the walls 
back, and many miles into the country, 
numbers of monument-shaped buttes were 
observed, carved walls, royal arches, glens, 
alcove gulches, mounds, and monuments. 
From which of these features should we 
select a name? We finally named this 
“Glen Cajon.” 

Past these towering monuments, past 
these billows of orange sandstone, past 
these oak-set glens, fern-decked alcoves 
and mural curves, we glided hour after 
hour, stopping now and then as our atten- 
tion was arrested by some new wonder, 
until we reached a point which is histori 
cal. In the year 1776, Father Escalante, 
a Spanish priest, made an expedition from 
Santa Fé to the north-west, crossing the 
Grand and Green, and then passing down 
the Wasatch Mountains and the southern 
plateaus, until he reached the Rio Vir 
gen. His intention was to cross to the 
Mission of Monterey, but from information 


| received from the Indians he decided that 


| 
up the San Juan, and a long distance up | 
the Colorado, and could see, away to the | 
north-west, the Henry Mountains; to the 
north-east, the Sierra La Sal; to the south- 
east, unknown mountains, and to the south- 


The features of this canon are greatly | 


diversified. Vertical walls are usually found 
to stand above great curves, and the river, 
sweeping around these bends, has under- 
mined the cliffs in places; sometimes the 
rocks are overhanging. In other curves 
curious narrow glens are found. Into these 
we climbed by a rough stairway, perhaps 
several hundred feet, to where a spring burst 
out from under an overhanging cliff, and 
about the spring cotton-woods and willows 
stood, while along the curves of the brook- 
let oaks grew and other rich vegetation was 
seen, in marked contrast to the general 


| seen here still. 


the route was impracticable. Not wish- 


| ing to return to Santa Fé over the circuitous 


route by which he had just traveled, he 
attempted to go by one more direct, and 
which led him across the Colorado at 
point known as El Vado de los Padres. 
From the description which we have read 
we were enabled to determine the place. A 
little stream comes down through a very 
narrow side cahon from the west. It was 
down this that he came, and our boats were 
brought up at the point where the ford 
crosses. A well-beaten Indian trail was 
Between the cliff and the 
river there is a little meadow. The ashes 
of many camp fires were seen, and the bones 
of numbers of cattle were bleaching on the 
grass. For several years the Navajo Indians 
have raided on the Mormons who dwell 
in the valleys to the west, and doubtless 
cross frequently at this ford with their stolen 
cattle. 

On the 5th of August, not without some 
feeling of anxiety, we entered a new cafon. 
By this time we had learned to closely) 
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observe the texture of the rock. In softer 
strata we had a quiet river; in harder, we 
found rapids and falls. Below us were the 
limestones and hard sandstones which we 
met in Cataract Cahon. This boded toil 
and danger. Besides the texture of the 
rocks there was another condition which 
affected the character of the channel, as 
we found by experience. 

Where the strata were horizontal, the 
river was often quiet, and even though 
it might be very swift in places, no great 
obstacles were found. Where the rocks 
inclined in the direction traveled, the river 
usually swept with great velocity. But 
where the rocks dipped up stream, and 
the river cut obliquely across the upturned 
formations, harder strata above and softer 
below, then we must look out for rapids 
and falls. 

Into hard rocks, and into rocks dipping 
up stream we passed, and started on a long, 
rocky, mad rapid. On the left there was 
vertical rock, and down by this cliff and 
around to the left we glided, just tossed 
enough by the waves to make us appreciate 
the rate at which we were traveling. The 
caion was narrow, with vertical walls, which 
gradually grew higher, and more rapids and 
falls were found. We came to one with a 
drop of sixteen feet, around which we made 
a portage. A run of two miles, and then 
came another portage, long and difficult. 

One day we came to a place where the 
river occupied the entire channel, and the 
walls were vertical from the water’s edge. 
We saw a fall below and rowed up against 
the cliff. There was a little shelf, or rather 
a horizontal crevice, a few feet over our 
heads. One man stood on the deck of the 
boat, another climbed on his shoulders and 
then into the crevice. We passed him a line, 
and two or three others, with myself, fol- 
lowed and passed along the crevice until it 
became a shelf, as the upper part or roof 
was broken off. On this we walked for a 
short distance, slowly climbing all the way 
until we reached a point where the shelf was 
broken off, and we could go no farther. 
Then we went back to the boats, crossed . 
the stream, got some logs that had lodged 
in the rocks, brought them to our side, 
passed them along the crevice and shelf, 
and bridged over this broken place. We 
went on to a point over the falls, but did 
not obtain a satisfactory view. Then we 
climbed out to the top of the wall and | to let our boats down with lines, to the 
walked along to a point below the fall, from | head of the rapid, and then make a port- 
which it could be seen. It seemed possible | age; so we returned, rowed down by the 


CLIMBING THE GRAND CASON. 
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side of the cliff as far as we dared, and fast- 
ened one of the boats to a rock. Next we 
let another boat out to the end of its line 
beyond the first, and the third boat to the 
end of its line below the second, which 
brought it to the head of the fall, and under | 
an overhanging rock. Then the upper boat, | 
in obedience to a signal, let go; we pulled | 
in the line and caught the nearest boat as 
it came, and then the last. Then we made 
our portage, and passed the fall. 

On August 7th there was to be an eclipse 
of the sun, and Captain Powell and I start- 
ed out early to climb the wall, taking our 
instruments with us, to determine our longi- 
tude. Arriving at the summit after four 
hours’ hard climbing to attain an altitude of 
two thousand feet, we built a platform of 
rocks on which to place our instruments, 
and waited for the eclipse, but clouds and 
rain came on, and sun and moon were ob- 
scured. 

Much disappointed, we started on our re- 
turn to camp, but it was late, and the clouds 
made the night very dark. We felt our way 


down among the rocks with great care for 
two or three hours, though making slow 
progress. 
dared proceed no farther. 


At last we lost our way, and 
The rain came 
down in torrents, and we could find no shel- 
ter. We could neither climb up nor go 
down, and in the darkness dared not move 
about but sat on the rocks and “ weathered 
out” the long night. 

The limestone of this cafion is often pol- 
ished, and makes a beautiful marble. Some- 
times the rocks are of many colors—white, 
gray, pink, and purple, with saffron tints. It 
was with very great labor that we made 


| iridescent beauty. 





progress, meeting with many obstructions, 

running rapids, letting down our boats with 

lines from rock to rock, and sometimes car- 

rying boats and cargoes around bad _ places. 

At one place we camped, after a hard port- 

age, under an overhanging wall, glad to find | 
shelter from the rain, and equally glad to 

find a few sticks of drift-wood just sufficient 

to boil a pot of coffee. The water sweeps | 
rapidly in this elbow of river and has cut | 
its way under the rock, excavating a vast 

half-circular chamber, which, if utilized for | 
a theater, would give sitting for fifty thou- | 
sand people. Objections might be urged 

against it from the fact that at high water 

the floor is covered with a raging flood. 

Soon after passing this point the scenery 
was on a grand scale. The walls of the cafon, 
twenty-five hundred feet high, were of marble | 
of many beautiful colors, often polished 


below by the waves, or far up the sides 
where showers had washed the sands over 
the cliffs. At one place I had a walk, for 
more than a mile, on a marble pavement all 


| polished and fretted with strange devices, 


and embossed in a thousand fantastic pat- 
terns. Through a cleft in the wall the sun 
shone on this pavement, which gleamed in 
Up into this cleft I 
found my way. It was very narrow, with a 
succession of pools standing at higher levels 


| as I went back. The water in these pools 


was clear and cool, coming down from 
springs. Then I returned to the pavement, 
which was but a terrace or bench over which 
the river ran at its flood, but left bare at this 
time. Along the pavement in many places 
were basins of clear water, in strange con- 
trast to the red mud of the river. At length 
I came to the end of this marble terrace, 
and jumped aboard the boat. Riding down 
a short distance a beautiful view was pre- 
sented. The river turned sharply to the 
east, and seemed inclosed by a wall set with 
a million brilliant gems. What could it 
mean !—every one wondered. On coming 
nearer we found a fountain bursting from 
the rock high overhead, and the spray in 
the sunshine formed the gems which be- 
decked the walls. The rocks below the 
fountain were covered with mosses and 
ferns and many beautiful flowering plants. 
We named it “ Vasey’s Paradise,” in honor of 
the botanist who traveled with us the previ- 
ous year. 

When it rains in these cafions scarcely do 
the first drops fall ere little rills are formed 
and run down the walls; as the storms come 
on the rills increase in size, until they be- 
come streams. Although the walls of this 
canon are chiefly limestone, the country 
adjacent is of red sandstone, and the waters 
loaded with these sands come in rivers of 
bright red mud, leaping over the walls in 
innumerable cascades. It is easy to see 
why these walls present a polished surface 
in many places. 

We had cut through the sandstones and 
limestones met in the upper part of this 
canon, and through one great bed of marble 
a thousand feet in thickness. In this, great 
numbers of caves are hollowed out, and 


| carvings are seen which suggest architectural 


forms, though on a scale so grand that archi- 


| tectural terms belittle them. 


As this great bed forms a distinctive 
feature of the cafion, we called it Marble 
Canon. Along the walls many projections 
are set out into the river as if they were 








buttressed for support. The walls them- 
selves are half a mile high, and these but- 
tresses are on a corresponding scale, jutting 
into the river scores of feet. In the recesses 
between these projections there are quiet 
bays of water, except at the foot of a rapid, 
when they become dancing eddies or whirl- 
pools. Sometimes these alcoves have caves 
at the back, giving them the appearance of 
great depth; then other caves were seen 
above, forming vast dome-shaped chambers ; 
walls and buttresses and chambers are all of 
marble. 

On August roth, we reached the mouth 
of the Colorado Chiquito, the foot of Mar- 
ble Cafon. This stream enters through a 
caion on a scale quite as grand as that of 
the Colorado itself. It is a very small river, 
and exceedingly muddy and salt. I walked 
up the stream three or four miles, crossing 
and recrossing where I could easily wade it; 


then I climbed several hundred feet at one | 


place and could see up the chasm, through 
which the river ran for several miles. 

I walked down the gorge to the left, at 
the foot of the cliff climbed to a bench over- 
head, and discovered a trail deeply worn in 


the rock; where it crossed the side gulches, | 


in some places steps had been cut. I could 
see no evidence of its having been traveled 


for a long time, and it was doubtless a path 


used by the people who inhabited this 
region anterior to the present Indian races, 


—the people who built the communal houses | 
| than the rocks through which the fissure was 


which mention has been made. 

Upon my return to camp the men told 
me they had discovered ruins and many 
fragments of pottery, also etchings and hiero- 
glyphics on the rocks. We found, on com- 
paring the readings of the barometers above 
and below, that the walls were about three 
thousand feet high—or more than half a 
mile. 

On August 13th we were ready once more 
to start on our way down the Great Un- 
known. Our boats, tied to a stake, were 
chafing each other as they were tossed by 
the fretful river. They rode high and buoy- 
ant, for their loads were lighter than we 
could desire, indeed we had but a month’s 
rations remaining. The flour had been re- 
sifted through the mosquito-net sieve; the 
spoiled bacon had been dried, and the worst 
of it boiled; the few pounds of dried apples 
had been spread in the sun, and had shrunk 
to their normal bulk; the sugar had all melt- 
ed and gone on its way down the river, but 
we had a large sack of coffee. 


The lightening of the boats had this ad- | 
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vantage, we thought—they would nde the 
waves better, and we would have but little 
to carry when we made a portage. 

We were three-quarters of a mile down in 
the depths of the earth, and the great river 
shrunk into insignificance as it dashed its 
angry waves against the walls and cliffs that 
rose to the world above; they were but puny 
ripples, and we but pygmies running up and 
down the sands, or lost among the bowlders. 
We had an unknown distance yet to run, an 
unknown river yet to explore; what falls 
there were we knew not, what rocks be- 
set the channel we knew not. The men 
talked as cheerfully as ever, jests were ban- 
died about freely, but to me the cheer was 
somber, the jests were ghastly. 

With some eagerness and some anxiety, 
we entered the cahon below and were car- 
ried along by swift water, through walls 
which rose from its very edge. They had 
the same structure as we noticed the day be- 
fore, tiers of irregular shelves below, and 
above these, steep slopes to the foot of 


| marble cliffs. 


We ran six miles in little more than half- 
an-hour, and emerged into a more open 
portion of the canon, where high hills and 
ledges of rock intervened between the river 
and the distant walls. Just at the head of 
the open place the river ran across a dike, 
that is, a fissure in the rocks open to depths 


| below, which has been filled with eruptive 


matter, which on cooling became’ harder 


made. When these were washed away the 
harder volcanic matter remained as a wall. 
The river cuts a gate-way through this, sev- 
eral hundred feet high and as many wide. 
As it crosses the wall there is a fall below 
and a bad rapid filled with bowlders of trap, 
so we were compelled to stop and make a 
portage. 

At daybreak one morning we walked 
down the bank of the river on a little sandy 
beach, to take a view of a new feature in the 
cahon. Heretofore hard rocks had given us 
a bad river; soft rocks, smooth water. A 
series of rocks harder than any we experi- 
enced now began. The river entered the 
granite!* We could see but a little way into 
the granite gorge, but it looked threatening. 
After breakfast we continued our perilous 
voyage. The cahon was narrower than we 


* Geologists would call these rocks metamorphic 
crystalline schists, with dikes and beds of granite ; 
but we will use the popular name for the whole 
series—granite. 
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had ever before seen it; the water was swift; 
there were but few broken rocks in the chan- 
nel, but the walls were set on either side 
with pinnacles, and crags and sharp angu- 
lar buttresses, bristling with wind- and wave- 
polished spires, extended far out into the 
river. Ledges of rock jutted into the 
stream, their tops sometimes just below the 
surface, sometimes rising few or many feet 
above, and island ledges, and island pin- 
nacles, and island towers broke the swift 
course of the stream into chutes, and ed- 
dies, and whirlpools. We soon reached a 
place where a creek came in from the left, 
and just below the channel was choked with 
bowlders which had washed down the later- 
al cahon and formed a dam, over which 
there was a fall of thirty or forty feet; but 
on the bowlders we could get foothold, and 
here we made a portagé. Three more such 
dams were found; over one we made a 
portage; at the other two we found chutes 
through which we could run. 

About eleven o’clock of the same day we 
heard a ‘great roar ahead, and approach- 
ed it very cautiously, the sound growing 
louder and louder as we ran. At last we 
found ourselves above a long, broken fall, 
with ledges and pinnacles of rock obstruct- 
ing the river. ‘There was a descent of 
seventy-five or eighty feet, perhaps, in a 
third of a mile, and the rushing waters were 
broken into great waves on the rocks, and 
lashed themselves into foam. We could land 
just above, but there was no foothold on 
either side by which a portage could be 
made. It was nearly a thousand feet to 





the top of the granite, so it was impossible 
to carry our boats around, though we could 
climb to that point ourselves by a side gulch, 
and passing along a mile or two, could de- 
scend to the river. We discovered this on 
examination, but such a portage would have 
been impracticable for us, and we were oblig- 
ed to run the rapid or abandon the river. 

We did not hesitate, but stepped into 
the boats, pushed off, and dashed away, first 
on smooth but swift water, then striking a 
glassy wave and riding to its top, down 
again into the trough, up again on a higher 
wave, and down and up on the waves, higher 
and still higher, until we struck one just as 
it curled back, when a breaker rolled over 
our little undaunted boat. On we sped, till 
the boat was caught in a whirlpool and spun 
around and around. When we managed to 
pull out again, the other boats had passed 
us. The open compartment of the “ Emma 
Dean” was filled with water, and every 
breaker rolled over us. Hurled back from 
the rock now on this side, now on that, we 
were carried at last into an eddy, in which 
we struggled for a few minutes, and then out 
again, the breakers still rolling over us. Our 
boat was unmanageable, but she could not 
sink, and we drifted down another hundred 
yards through breakers—how, we scarcely 
knew. We found the other boats had turned 
into an eddy at the foot of the fall, and were 
waiting to catch us as we came, for they had 
seen that our boat was swamped. They 
pushed out as we came near, and pulled us 
in against the wall. We bailed out the boat 
and started on again. 


(To be continued.) 


THE REGIONS OF LOVE. 


Wuo knows the deeps, where the water sleeps 
Leagues from the light away ? 

Who knows the heights, where myriad lights 
Fill heaven with endless day ? 


The earth goes on—seeks and loses the sun, 
And men in the changes delight; 

Love whirls us away into changeless day, 
Or whelms us in changeless night. 


Vor. IX—27. 
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CHRIST’S SUPERNATURALISM, SCIENTIFICALLY CONSIDERED. 


“TF any one is able to make good the assertion that his theology rests upon valid evidence and sound 
reasoning, then it appears to me that such theology will take its place as a part of science.’””—HUXLEY. 


WE have already repeatedly developed in 
these pages the absolute necessity, which far 
and wide to-day exists, of a thorough scien- 
tific sifting and demonstration of every su- 
pernatural feature of Christianity, in case 
such feature aspires, in view of modern 
thought and culture, to hold a continued 
place in the belief of multitudes throughout 
the Christian world. 

Looked at from the stand-point that 
“Christ is Christianity,” the question of 
Christ himself is of course the foremost and 
the most fundamental subject demanding 
our attention. And concerning Christ him- 
self, the deepest aspect and the all-decisive 
issue of the present religious epoch, is not 
whether he is the simple man, as distin- 
guished from the God-man, but whether he 
is the simple man, as distinguished from a 
merely superhuman being. 

No one of course denies that the Jesus 
portrayed in the current church theology is 
conceived to be the very God incarnate. But, 
says Strauss: “The New Testament is the 
only existing source of all that we particularly 
know about Jesus.” And hence, going back 
of all the conceptions of Jesus which have 
been formulated in the several theological 
creeds, and catechisms, and bodies of divin- 
ity, let us proceed to consider the more pri- 
mary question: What is the personal status 
of the Jesus of the New Testament ? 

According to Paulus, this Jesus is not the 
Son of God believed in by the church, but 
merely a wise and virtuous man. But this 
is a proposition which Paulus long ago 
(about 1800) undertook very absurdly to 
establish from the stand-point that the docu- 
ments in evidence are in the main historical. 
Whereas, in these days all scholars per- 
fectly well understand that, as Strauss avers, 
“the Christ of the New Testament, though 
in some respects dissimilar, substantially 
agrees with the theological conception ;” and 
that if the New Testament should only be 
regarded as being in any general sense a 
truthful history, there would then be no 
logical escape from concluding that Jesus is 
divine. 

In undertaking to eradicate, therefore, all 
supernaturalism from the person and acts of 
the Jesus of history, it might first of all be 





inquired whether it would not be possible 
to reduce the historical validity of his New 
Testament portraiture far enough to exclude 
the supernatural altogether from his personal 
career and character. 

This is the theoretical course upon which 
Strauss, as a first step, started in 1835; And 
to certain lengths in which, he has ever since 
been followed by his coadjutors. 

Dividing the New Testament into two 
leading portions,—the first containing the 
epistles, etc., and the second, the gospels,— 
no one questions that the Jesus of the epis- 
tles is, as Strauss asserts, “a supernatural, 
celestial being.” But, interposes Renan: 
“ Had this school alone transmitted us writ 
ings, we would not come into contact wit) 
the person of Jesus, and we might doubt 
that he ever had existed.” 

Fortunately, however, not only the por- 
traiture of the Jesus of the epistles, but that of 
the Jesus of the gospels also, has been 
transmitted to us in the New Testament. 

According to Strauss, moreover, the Jesus 
at least of the fourth gospel is not merely 
superhuman, but “divine.” “ Even the de- 
pendence on the Father,” continues he, “ in 
which this Johannine Jesus felt himself to 
be, was not that of a human being on the 
divine, but that of the creative, subordinate 
God on God, in the highest sense.” 

Even so early as 1825, however, Bret 
schneider had remarked, in his “ Probabilia:” 
“ Supposing that the Gospel of John had 
been by accident unknown for these 1,800 
years, and now discovered all at once in our 
own time in the East, every one would cer 
tainly admit that the Jesus of this gospel is 
quite a different person from the Jesus of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke; and that it is 
imposzible that both of these pictures of the 
same person can be true.” 

Accordingly, since the Jesus of John is 
thus undeniably divine, no modern anti 
supernaturalist here can hesitate to say, with 
Strauss, that “nothing remains but to turn 
entirely to the side of the synoptics.” 

It will be remembered, therefore, and 
without pursuing this delicate analysis any 
further here, that we now have to do with 
the undertaking, more specifically identified 
with the name of Strauss, which consists, 
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first of all, in the effort to eradicate every- 
thing supernatural from the person and acts 
of the Jesus of history by reducing the his- 
torical validity of his New Testament por- 
traiture far enough to exclude all traces of 
the supernatural from his own personal 
career and character. 

Before this process we have already seen 
the confessedly divine Jesus, depicted, first 
in the New Testament epistles, and, second- 
ly, in the Gospel of John, banished from 
our notice. In like manner, next, the super- 
human features accredited to Jesus in every 
portion and fragment of the three synoptic 
gospels, would need to vanish also. 

In this way the modern scientific thinker 
could, indeed, at length succeed in eradicat- 
ing all supernaturalism from the historical 
person and acts of the superhuman Jesus 
depicted in the New Testament. But no 
sogner could he have done so, than he would 
then forthwith be obliged, on the other 
hand, to take the merely human Jesus, re- 


sulting from this process, as the very ger- | 


minal historical Jesus, out of which, accord- 
ing to some specified process or another of 


unhistorical origin and growth, the full | 
superhuman Jesus of the New Testament | 
| minds of his contemporaries, first into the 


gradually became developed. 


Strauss accordingly regards every super- | 


human feature added to the purely human 
Jesus of history, in order to form the truly 
superhuman Jesus depicted in the New 
Testament, as being nothing more than “a 
legendary deposit of contemporaneous Mes- 


sianic ideas, perhaps partially modified by | 
his peculiar individuality, his teaching, and | 
his fate;” but, on the whole, “ developed | 
from the simple proposition that * * * | 

| in the development a poet or a plowman, 
“Tt can- | 
not be denied, indeed, that the process by | 
which Strauss explains the formation of | 


, 


Jesus was the Messiah.’ 
But to this Renan first objects : 


nearly all evangelical stories has a certain 
weight, and that some of the traits in the 
life of Jesus do owe their existence to reason- 
ing like this: the Messiah must be the son 
of David; now Jesus is the Messiah; there- 
fore Jesus istheson of David. * * * But 
to explain the whole evangelical legend by 
this single method is to estimate very im- 
perfectly the wealth of the human mind.” 
Besides, how did such a Jesus as Strauss 
alone supposes was historical ever come to 
awaken the conviction in the minds of his 
contemporaries that he was the Messiah ? 
“ Strauss,” says Renan, in the words of M. 
Colani, “ has never explained this. What he 
leaves of the gospels is insufficient as ground 





for the apostles’ faith, and it is useless to 
ascribe to them a disposition to be content 
with the minimum of proof; the proofs must 
needs have been very strong to overcome 
the crushing doubts occasioned by the death 
on the cross.” 

“ A reproach,” therefore, continues Renan, 
“which touches Strauss’s book in its very 
principle, is that it has underestimated the 
importance of the personal character of 
Jesus. On reading the book it seems as if 
the religious revolution which bears the 
name of Christ, had been accomplished 
without a Christ.” 

And be it further noted that, far as he 
went in that direction, Herr Strauss yet 
never ventured fairly and squarely to reduce 
the historical validity of the portraiture, first 
of the Jesus of the New Testament epistles, 
and after that, of the Jesus of the respective 
gospels, to the strictly human level. Had he 
done so, the entire Jesus of the New Testa- 
ment would then have been destroyed, not 
partially, but wholly; not in the development, 
but in the very germ; so much so, that not 


| even a single distinctive intimation would 


have been leftus why such a germinal Jesus 
ought logically to have been developed in the 


Messiah, and afterward into the superhuman 
Jesus of the gospels, any more than have been 
developed into a Zaccheus or even Judas. It 
would have been, in short, like reducing the 
historical verity of the current data, in view 


| of which we form all our conceptions of a 


Shakespeare, until we would no longer have 
remaining a single suggestive reason, in view 
of which to say whether the germinal Shake- 
speare left us as historical ought to become 


a dramatist or a drayman. 

This the reader can readily verify if he will 
here pause sufficiently long accurately to re- 
call in the general outline the gospel portrait- 
ure of Jesus, and then let the figure gradu- 


| ally fade out of his memory until the last 


superhuman feature disappears. What is 
left? Nothing distinct; nothing tangible ; 
nothing even remotely or germinally sug- 
gestive of the Jesus depicted in the gospels. 

But no sooner do we turn from the mere 
vague, germless, causeless, non-historical, 
metaphysical misconception, passing under 


| the name of Jesus, of such as Baur and 


Strauss, than Renan is obliged to say: 
“Scholten and Schenkel, indeed, contend 
for an historical and real Jesus, but their 
historical Jesus is neither a Messiah, a 
prophet, nor a Jew. We know not what 
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he designed ; we comprehend neither his 
life nor his death. Their Jesus is an con of 
its own order; a being impalpable, intangi- 
ble. Pure history knows nothing of such 
beings.” 

“In a word,” continues Renan, “ when 
we look upon the ma.velous creations of the 
ages of faith, two impressions, equally fatal to 
good historical criticism, arise in the mind. 
On the one hand we are led to suppose 
these creations too impersonal ; we attribute 
to a collective action what often has been 
the work of one powerful will, of one su- 
perior spirit. Indeed when I, for the first 
time, personally conceived a history of 
Christianity, what I wished to write was in 
fact a history of doctrinesin which * * * 
Jesus would hardly have been named 
But I have learned since that history is not 
a mere play of abstractions; that in it men 
are more than doctrines. * * * Parsee- 
ism, Hellenism, Judaism, might have com- 
bined in all forms; the doctrines of the 
Resurrection and the Word might have been 
developed for centuries, without producing, 
this fecund, unique, sublime fact, which is 
called Christianity.” “ Lové does not exist 
without an object worthy to enkindle it. 
* * * The faith, the enthusiasm, the 
constancy of the first Christian generation, is 
explained only by supposing at the begin- 
ning of the whole movement a man of 
colossal proportions.” 

But in looking upon “ the marvelous crea- 
tions of the ages of faith,” if it be an error 
to regard these creations as “too imper- 
sonal,” Renan regards it equally an error if 
“we refuse to see men like ourselves in these 
extraordinary movements.” 

In the special case before us, however, 
Renan does not presume to go to the full 
length of seeking, like another Strauss, to 
exclude the supernatural altogether from the 
personal career and character of Christ. 
Conversely, says he, in the instance of a 
given vaulting and evasive school of modern 
anti-supernaturalism: “According to the 
partisans of that theology, * * * Jesus 
did not pretend to work any miracle; he 
was not believed to be the Messiah; he did 
not think of the apocalyptic discourses 
which are attributed to him on the final 
catastrophe. * * * The part of Jesus 
is thus reduced so that it can with difficulty 
be said what it was. His condemnation to 
death has no more reason for existing in 
such an hypothesis than the accident which 
has made of him the chief of a Messianic 
and apocalyptic movement. Was it for his 


* #* 





moral precepts, for the Sermon on the 
Mount, that Jesus was crucified? Surely 
not. These maxims were for a long time 
the current coin of the synagogues. No 
one was ever killed for having repeated 
them. If Jesus was put to death, he must 
have said something more.” 

If it should now accordingly be inquired 
more particularly what sort of “a man of 
colossal proportions” it is absolutely essen- 
tial to presuppose as an adequate origi- 
native cause for Christianity, Renan avers 
that, “did we know nothing of Jesus, except 
the passion which he inspired in those 
around him, we must yet affirm that he was 
great and pure;” and not only so, but, as 
we elsewhere read, that “ the position which 
he attributed to himself [at a certain stage 
of his career] was that of a superhuman 
being.” 

But no sooner does Renan discover tbat, 
at least in the foregoing particulars, “the 
person of Jesus must have singularly sur- 
passed ordinary proportions,” than he must 
likewise perceive, with M. Colani, that “a 
large part of the evangelical narratives must 
be true.” 

Now, in order to prevent all future playing 
fast-and-loose concerning what really does 
and what really does not constitute the act- 
ual and historical element at the basis of the 
New Testament portraiture of Jesus, the 
reader will here pause sufficiently long to fix 
some leading guiding-points in mind. 

And first: It has already come to light 
that the skeptics attach scarcely the least 
historical value to the portraiture drawn for 
us of Jesus in the New Testament epistles. 
“ Besides,” says Renan, “the Evangelists 
themselves, who have bequeathed to us the 
image of Jesus, * * * constantly disfigure 
him. * * * At every line we catch the 
glimpse of an original of a divine beauty 
marred by writers who do not understand 
it, and who substitute their own ideas for 
those which they but half comprehend.” 

Fortunately, however, as between the al- 
leged evangelical “ mistakes and misconcep- 
tions” concerning Jesus occurring in the 
fourth gospel, on the one hand, or in the syn- 
optics, on the other, Renan volunteers to say: 
“All those who engage in these studies accord- 
ing to the critical method agree in fundamen- 
tals. The synoptics represent the tradition, 
often legendary, of the first two or three 
Christian generations, in regard to the person 
of Jesus.” “So that, in order to grasp the 
general physiognomy of Jesus, the synoptic 
gospels, notwithstandjng their hiata and 
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their errors, are [in comparison with the fourth 
gospel] the veritable guides.” 

But even in the instance of the synoptic 
gospels, as well as in that of John: “It is 
hardly necessary to say,” continues Renan, 
“that with such documents, in order to give 
only what is incontestable, we must limit 
ourselves to general lines.” Still, in deter- 
mining these general lines, Renan, and the 
modern unbelievers generally, consider that 
in the Logia of Matthew,—which “ clearly 
deserve unlimited confidence,”—“he who 
attempts the task of forming a regular com- 
position out of the gospel history, possesses 
an excellent touchstone.” 

So much, therefore, may now be regarded 
settled, namely, that neither any mere met- 
aphysical and impersonal ¢on, such as Strauss 
and Baur and others have suggested, nor 
yet any mere impalpable, intangible, histori- 
cal Jesus, who is neither a miracle-worker, 
a Messiah, a prophet, nor a Jew, such as 
Scholten, and Schenkel, and others offer, 
can in these days be accepted in lieu of a 
rational and adequate originative cause for 
Christianity. So far otherwise, in under- 
taking scientifically to account for this phe- 
nomenon, it is absolutely essential to com- 
mence, as Renan says above, “by sup- 
posing at the beginning of the whole move- 
ment a man of colossal proportions ;” a 
man who is first great, and then pure, and, 
after that, superhuman—at least in his: pre- 
tensions. Nor, in determining how colossal 
in these respects that Jesus must have been 


who alone could have founded Christianity, | 


are we ever to be abandoned merely to our 
own private fancies. Conversely,—ever con- 
fining ourselves, of course, only to the gen- 
eral lines,—we must always turn, in every 
case of doubt, directly to the Logia of 
Matthew, as the final test and touchstone. 
If, therefore, the Jesus who founded 
Christianity must have been, at the very 
lowest supposition, such as he is above de- 
scribed, then the proposition that this Jesus 
was not in very fact the superhuman being 
whom he claimed to be, must either be made 
out in some general consistency with the 
qualifying proposition that he was great and 
pure, or else must be abandoned. And this 
is precisely the scientific task to which 
Renan sets himself in his “ Vie de Jésus.” 
Nor is it, first of all, to be denied that 
Renan does, as a matter of fact, succeed in 
getting the hero of his volume safely through 
with all the perils of his superhuman réle, 
without either making of him an actual 


superhuman being, on the one hand, or per- | 





mitting him to suffer a complete collapse of 
both his mental and his moral character, on 
the other. 

“ Nevertheless,” says Renan, “the tone 
which he had assumed could not be sustained 
longer than a few months; it was time that 
death should come to release him from a 
condition strained to excess ; to deliver him 
from the impossibilities of a way without 
exit; and, while rescuing him from an or- 
deal too much prolonged, to introduce him 
straightway sinless into his heavenly serenity.” 

Still, rapidly as Renan fairly rushes his 
purely human Jesus sinlessly through with 
his assumed superhuman role to a truly 
timely crucifixion, he must yet, for once, in 
connection with the question of his thau- 
maturgy, exhort us ta, remember that his 
hero’s “conscience * *® * had lost 
something of its primitive pureness. Des- 
perate, pushed to extremes, he no longer 
retained possession of himself. His mission 
imposed itself upon him, and he obeyed the 
torrent.” Whereas we have already seen, 
that in case Renan presumes to deal, not 
with a Jesus merely manufactured to suit the 
emergency of his hypothesis, but with the 
Jesus who speaks to us in Matthew, he then 
cannot get this latter Jesus, as a purely 
human being, successfully through with even 
so much as the single item of his wonder- 
working, without converting him almost into 
a very moral monster.* 

But the réle of wonder-worker was only 
one out of many which Jesus, if only a 
human being, would be required success- 
fully to play in order to support himself in 
the superhuman character which he doubt- 
less had assumed. “The truth is,” says 
Renan, that “the man who has a legend 
in regard to his life is tyrannically led by 
that legend. * * * Did not Joan of 
Arc more than once make her voice speak 
according to the need of the moment? If 
the recital of the secret revelation which she 
made to King Charles VII. has any reality, 
which it is difficult to deny, it must be that 
this simple girl represented, as the effect of 
a supernatural inspiration, what she had been 
told in confidence. An expose of religious 
history which does not sometimes open ob- 
liquely upon such suppositions as this is, 
must, for that very reason, be argued not 
complete.” In short, “sometimes Jesus made 
use of an innocent artifice, which Joan 
of Arc alsoemployed. * * * Dissem- 


* See SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY for March, 1873, 
and April, 1874. 
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bling the true cause of his power, I mean 
his superiority over those around him, he 
suffered them to believe, in order to satisfy 
the ideas of the times, * * * that a 
revelation from on high discovered to him 
their secrets and opened their hearts.” 

And here Renan has fairly raised, of 
course, the entire flood-gate of questions re- 
lated to Jesus’s pretensions to possessing a 
superhuman knowledge. But, very naively 
confining himself to the single specification 
that it is after the fashion just suggested 
“Jesus touched Nathaniel, Peter, and the 
Samaritan woman,” Renan then—shuts down 
the flood-gate. Upon precisely the same 
principle of scientific investigation, however, 
according to which we can affirm that Jesus 
thus touched the parties mentioned, we 
would be obliged here so to enlarge our 
evidences against the Jesus whose words 
remain to us in Matthew, as to make this 
aspect also of his career only and supremely 
shocking. No man, for instance, could more 
confidently inform us about his very wife 
and children than this Jesus does about his 
Father and his angels. Of heaven and hell 
he likewise speaks just as familiarly as men 
commonly converse together about their 


native places. Concerning the future events 
of the very resurrection day, and day of 
judgment, he also habitually discourses just 
as calmly, and just as confidentially, as men 
ordinarily narrate the past events of their 


every-day experience. And if he did not 
possess, as well as claim, this superhuman 
knowledge, how shall we manage to respect 
him? 

At the same time, the anti-supernaturalists 
will here very properly insist that the Jesus 
whose case is now before us must not be 
permitted to hasten too lightly over any 
bogs or quagmires which may possibly beset 
his feet, in connection with his pretensions 
to a superhuman knowledge. ‘Thus, “ac- 
cording to the evangelical accounts,” says 
Strauss, “Jesus considered his second ad- 
vent so near that he said to his disciples 
that there were some among those standing 
round him who should not taste of death 
until they had seen the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom; that this generation shall not 
pass away until * * * the second advent 
of the Son of man. * * * In particular, he 
represented this last catastrophe as occur- 
ring immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, prophesied by him just before. 
And in any case he was greatly mistaken 
with reference to the date, for not only has 
that generation passed away, but for 1800 





years generation after generation has done 
so likewise, without his predicted second ad- 
vent having taken place.” 

But just at this juncture even Renan must 
break the force of things a trifle by remark- 
ing: “When interrogated as to the time of 
his coming, Jesus always refused to respond. 
Once even he declared that the date of this 
great day is known only to the Father,” &c. 

Still Renan considers that, while avoiding 
to speak with an exact precision about the 
epoch of his second advent, Jesus yet, “by 
an illusion common to all reformers, imagin- 
ed the end much nearer than it really was;” 
that, in fact, his “declarations as to the prox- 
imity of the catastrophe are unmistakable.” 

“What strongly proves, however,” Renan 
must confess, in view of the evidence at 
large, “that Jesus was never entirely absorb- 
ed in his apocalyptic ideas is, that, at the 
very time that he was the most preoccupied 
with them, he is laying with wonderful cer- 
tainty of view the foundations of a church 
destined to endure.” Indeed, says he: “That 
there was a contradiction between the be- 
lief in the speedy destruction of the world, 
and the habitual moral philosophy of Jesus 
conceived in view of a stable condition of 
humanity, * * * none will attempt to 
deny.” “The millenarian sects of England 
present the same contrasts,” however, he ex- 
plains,—*I mean the belief in a speedy de- 
struction of the world, and nevertheless 
much good sense in the practicalities of 
life; an extraordinary attention to commer- 
cial and industrial affairs.” 

It will, therefore, be observed that all this 
anti-supernaturalistic taunt and worry of 
Jesus about his alleged blunder concerning 
at least the proximity to his own generation 
of his second advent, is kept up solely be- 
cause of a rigid and dogged insistence upon 
the absolutely historical character of every 
incidental detail in his predictive discourses 
about such advent, as those predictions 
reach us in our present records. 

And now for a single and most instructive 
contrast. “According to the gospels,” says 
Strauss, “Jesus more than once, and that 
while the result was yet far distant, predicted 
to his disciples that sufferings and a violent 
death awaited him. Moreover, if we trust 
the synoptical accounts, he did not merely 
predict his fate in general terms, but speci- 
fied beforehand the place of his passion, 
namely, Jerusalem; the time, namely, the 
approaching passover; the persons from 
whom he would have to suffer, namely, the 
chief priests, scribes, and Gentiles; the es- 
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sential form of his passion, namely, crucifix- 
ion, in consequence of judicial sentence; 
and even its accessory circumstances, name- 
ly, scourging, reviling, and spitting.” 

Now, if the anti-supernaturalists should 
here concede that, as a matter of fact, Jesus 
did beforehand thus precisely and particu- 
- larly predict all the special features of his 
passion and his death, then the exact and 
detailed fulfillment of every one of these 
predictions would clearly prove that he pos- 
sessed, as well as claimed, a superhuman 
foresight. Accordingly “the minute pre- 
dictions which the evangelist put into his 
mouth must be regarded,” says Strauss, 
adopting the view of Paulus, “as a veticin- 
ium post eventum.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
anti-supernaturalists are presented with sub- 
stantially the same dilemma in connection 
with the predictive discourses of Jesus about 
the details of the fall of Jerusalem, his per- 
sonal resurrection from the dead, and the 
like, and that they must substantially resort 
to the same method of extrication. 

But though they do not hesitate thus to 
set aside, as being but a vaticinium post event- 
um, every aspect of the predictive discourses 
of Jesus, recorded generally in the gospels, 
which aspect would, because of its fulfillment, 
clearly prove his superhuman foresight, if 
conceded to be historical, still, when it comes, 
on the other hand, to convicting Jesus of 
having made a most egregious blunder about 
the exact epoch of his second advent, then, 
forsooth, not even Strauss will scruple to 
turn directly around and treat the entire 
gospels as he does above, namely, from the 
highest historical stand-point of the most 
punctilious verbal inspirationist ! 

Still, to the infinite credit of Strauss be it 
here recorded, that, in his final “ Life of 
Jesus,” he, for a single instant, so far relaxes 
the rigidity of his pursuit of Jesus on this 
point, as frankly to concede that, after all, 
“ we cannot tell whether his followers, in the 
troubles and distresses after his first depart- 
ure, may not have consoled themselves by 
putting into his mouth prophecies of this 
kind of a near approach of the more blessed 
constitution of the world.” 

Let it first of all, therefore, be supposed 
that the problem before us is, how Jesus can 
be convicted of having made a blunder 
about the precise epoch of his second ad- 
vent. This can only be done by the modern 
supernaturalists insisting that, verbatim et 
4iteratim, and even in regard to their purely 
incidental features, the gospels are historical. 





Secondly. Let it be supposed that the 
problem next becomes, how to disprove that 
Jesus, as ‘n the instance of his predictions 
about the fall of Jerusalem, or his passion 
and his death, possessed, as well as claimed, 
a truly superhuman foresight. This new feat 
can only be accomplished, by the anti- 
supernaturalists turning directly about and 
substantially insisting that, not merely in 
regard to their purely incidental features, 
but even in regard to their very substance, 
and substratum, verbatim et iiieratim, the 
gospels are zof historical, but merely myth- 
ical or legendary. 

Thirdly. Suppose we now close our eyes 
entirely to everything besides in the gospels 
excepting only to the general impression left 
upon our minds by our final test, or Logia 
of Matthew. Even looked at from this 
point of view, in case Jesus, like another 
Joan of Arc, was but a pretender, with a 
purpose, to superhuman knowledge, then, for 
reasons already suggested, it becomes simply 
absurd hereafter to speak of any respect for 
such a common trickster. 

Not merely in the directions specified 
above, however, does the purely human hero 
of the“ Vie de Jésus” become inextricably 
involved in the gravest mental and moral 
perils, in order to sustain himself in his as- 
sumed superhuman character. He has, in 
fact, become a thaumaturgist, and a pre- 
tender to superhuman knowledge at all, only 
because of, and as a purely incidental feat- 
ure to, the more leading réle of the Mes- 
siah. But, here again, we come at once 
to ugly scientific—after-claps. For, says 
Renan: “The immediate consequence of 
this proposition: ‘Jesus is the Messiah,’ 
was the other proposition : ‘ Jesus is the Son 
of David.’” 

But at the very threshold of his assuming 
this additional Messianic réle: “A great 
difficulty presented itself [to Renan’s Jesus], 
—his birth at Nazareth. * * * Didhe, 
by his silence, authorize the fictitious gene- 
alogies which his partisans imagined, in 
order to prove his royal descent? Did he 
know anything of the legends invented to 
fix his birth at Bethlehem; and, in particu- 
lar, of the feat by which his Bethlehemite 
origin was connected with the assessment 
made by the imperial legate, Quirinus? We 
do not know.” 

Suffice it, however, to say that Renan’s 
“Jesus permitted the title Son of David 
to be given him with pleasure, although it 
caused him some embarrassment—his birth 
being well known.” “ Popular opinion on 
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this point did him a species of violence.’ 
“He submitted to receive a title, without 
which he could not hope for success "— 
“probably [though by no means certainly] 
without being concerned in the innocent 
frauds by which it was sought to secure it to 
him.” And not only so, but, he “ finally 
took pleasure in the title, for he performed 
most graciously those miracles which were 
sought of him in this name. Here, as in 
many other circumstances of his life, [Re- 
nan’s] Jesus conformed to the ideas which 
were current in his time, although they were 
not precisely his own. He associated with 
his dogma of the kingdom of God, all that 
warmed the heart and imagination.” 

“ The title which he preferred,” however, 
says Renan, “ was that of the Son of man— 
a title * * * which attaches itself di- 
rectly to the expectation of a Messiah.” 

In this further Messianic rdéle, Jesus, as 
Renan is aware, would be required, among 
other things, to play no less a part than that 
of “king of the new era which was about 
to open.” Accordingly, “the name of king- 
dom of God, or kingdom of heaven, was the 
favorite term of Jesus to express the revolu- 
titn which he brought into the world.” 
“The words * * * had long been fa- 
miliar to the Jews. But Jesus gave them a 
moral sense, a social bearing, at which even 
the author of the Book of Daniel, in his 
apocalyptic enthusiasm, hardly dared to 
glance.” “ He looked upon himself as the 
universal reformer.” ‘ Moses is obsolete; 
the temple has no longer any reason to be, 
and is irrevocably doomed.” “The law is 
to be abolished ; he himself is to abolish it. 
* * * The kingdom of God is soon to 
reveal itself; by him it is to be revealed.” 

And all this, according to modern anti- 
supernaturalism, Jesus is personally to do as 
neither a superhuman being, on the one 
hand, nor a lunatic, nor a knave, nor a 
charlatan, on the other! 

But, in his Messianic réle of Son of man, 
Jesus must be more than the personal founder 
and legislator of his new divine kingdom. 
He must likewise personally become the 
future moral and religious judge of all the 
human race. Accordingly, we find him de- 
claring that, after his death, he will come in 
glory, accompanied by legions of angels, to 
awaken the dead, and arbitrate the ever- 
lasting destiny of nations. 

“ Here,” says Strauss, “we stand face to 
face with a decisive point. The ancient 
church clung to this part of the doctrine 
of Jesus in its literal signification. * sd 





For us [anti-supernaturalists], on the con- 
trary, Jesus * * * exists only as a hu- 
man being. To a human being no such 
thing as he here prophesied of himself could 
happen. If he did prophesy it of himself, 
he is to us nothing but a fanatic; if without 
any conviction on his own part, he said it 
of himself, he was a braggart and impostor.” 

Moreover, in his Messianic réle, Jesus had 
to play the further part of Son of God. 

Indeed, if it should here be asked how 
Jesus ever came at all to think that, as the 
Son of man, he must personally establish, 
and legislate for, his new divine kingdom : 
“ Let us remember,” says Renan, “that the 
first idea of Jesus * * * was that he 
was the Son of God, the intimate of his 
Father, the executor of his will. The re- 
sponse of Jesus to such a question could not 
therefore be doubtful. The conviction that 
he was to bring about the reign of God, 
took absolute possession of his soul.” 

So, if we should again inquire how Jesus 
could ever have supposed that, as the Son 
of man, it would be his personal prerogative, 
afte: death, and in a moral and religious 
sense, to judge the world, Renan’s answer 
is: “The boldness of such a conception 
must not surprise us. Jesus had long con- 
sidered the relation between himself and 
God, that between ason and a father. 
What in others would have been insupport- 
able arrogance, in him cannot be treated as 
unlawful.” 

It was, in short,—as Renan must admit in 
common with the gospels,—from this idea of 
himself, namely, that he was the Son of 
God, that, as from the original and germi- 
native cause, every other idea of himself 
logically resulted in the mind of Jesus, and 
all his actions and all his teachings followed. 
Therefore was he, among other things, the 
Messiah, the Son of man, the moral and re- 
ligious lawgiver and judge of the nations, 
the pretender to superhuman knowledge, 
and the thaumaturgist. 

Here, then, we reach at last the most fun- 
damental and decisive point concerning the 
conceptions which Jesus held about himself, 
connected with our whole investigation. 

Precisely in what sense, therefore, did 
Jesus consider himself to be the Son of 
God? 

Now, it is perfectly true that not only did 
Jesus repeatedly acknowledge Mary for his 
mother, but “he was,” as Strauss affirms, 
“called among his fellow-townsmen of Naz- 
areth the carpenter’s son.” From his own 
point of view, Strauss very obviously con- 
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jectures also that, as “ Joseph never comes 


upon the scene after the infancy, it is not | 


improbable that, on dogmatic grounds, the 
person who was not supposed to be the real 
father of Jesus was removed from the tradi- 
tion about him.” Notwithstanding which 
subtle anti-supernaturalistic supposition, cer- 
tain it is that, in the Logia of Matthew, not 
so much as even a single trace can any- 
where be detected to the effect that Jesus 
personally regarded either Joseph or any 
other human being as his father. On the 
contrary, “God conceived immediately as 
Father,” even Renan must aver to have been 
“the whole theology of Jesus.” And here 
Jesus is, of course, a superhuman being in 
all his conceptions of himself—unless to be 
the Son of God without the intervention of 
any human father, would constitute a person 
but a purely human being. 

Before Renan, however, can permit the 
purely human hero of the “ Vie de Jésus” 
distinctly to regard himself as a superhuman 
being at all, the conviction that he zs such a 
being needs to become gradually developed in 
hismind according toa truly scientific process. 

It is, indeed, chiefly with an eye to this 
that Renan says: “It is no great abuse of 
hypotheses to suppose that a religious 
founder begins by adopting the moral aph- 
orisms which are already in circulation in 
his time, and the practices which are most 
prevalent; that when more mature, and in 
possession of his full powers, he takes pleas- 
ure in a species of calm eloquence, far re- 
moved from all controversy, suave, and free, 
as pure sentiment; that he gradually becomes 
exalted, excited by opposition, and ends in 
polemics and invective.” 

At length, however, Renan feels himself 
at liberty to say concerning his Jesus: “ It 
is evident that the title of Rabbi, with which 
he was at first content, did not longer suf- 
fice ; the title of prophet even, or of messen- 
ger of God, did not now respond to his 
idea. The position which he attributed to 
himself was that of a superhuman being.” 

And now note that even after he has con- 
ceived his purely human Jesus to have 
become scientifically wrought up to the con- 
viction that he is a truly superhuman being, 
Renan cannot even then permit his hero 
definitely to assume his superhuman réle 
before the modern savant, except in the 
midst of the most abject apologies. Thus 
“Jesus cannot be judged by the rule of our 
petty propriety. The admiration of his 
disciples overwhelmed him and carried him 
away,” etc., etc. 


In the case of the Jesus of history, how- 
ever, we have above discovered that we 
| have immediately to do with a person who, 
| at the very outset of his public career, comes 
upon the scene as none other than the imme- 
diate and superhuman Son of God. 

Neither can Renan here himself forget 
that he is a rigid modern anti-supernatural- 
istic scientist. And so,says he: “ Jesus un- 
doubtedly did not at once reach this lofty 
affirmation of himself. But it is probable 
that from the very first he looked to God in 
the relation of a son to a father. This is his 
great act of originality ; in this he is in no- 
wise of his race.” 

But if Jesus is here perfectly exceptional,— 
is perfectly and palpably a superhuman 
being in all his conceptions of himself,— 
how came he, the alleged purely human 
being, ever to be thus “in nowise of his 
race P” 

Perhaps if we should go back to the period 
when Jesus was yet before the world only as 
the humble undeveloped carpenter, only as 
the superhuman Son of God in embryo, 
Renan will then be able to throw a flood of 
scientific light upon this very knotty subject. 
Indeed, precisely here it is that Renan does 
venture to inquire: “ What was the progress 
of the mind of Jesus during this obscure 
period of his life? Through what medita- 
tions did he launch out into his prophetic 
career ?” 

It is one thing, however, to ask, and quite 
another thing to answer, questions such as 
these. And Renan must accordingly con- 
fess: “ We are ignorant—his history having 
come to us in the state of isolated stories 
and without exact chronology.” 

Still, nil desperandum/ “The develop- 
ment of living products is everywhere the 
same, and there can be no doubt that the 
growth of a personality as mighty as that of 
Jesus obeyed very rigid laws.” In short— 
Eureka / “The name of Jesus, which was 
given him, is a variation of Joshua. It was 
a very common name; but naturally mys- 
teries were afterward sought in it, and an 
allusion to his Saviorship. Perhaps he 
himself, like all mystics, became exalted on 
this account. More than one great calling 
in history has thus been occasioned by a 
name casually given to a child.” 

But all this is, of course, simply scientific 
nonsense. If even at a comparatively late 
period of his public career, and under all 
the exciting and exalting conditions which 
the most prolific “scientific imagination” 
of a Renan can conjecture, Jesus. on the 
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supposition that he was but a purely human | 


Strauss must not be permitted to forget that 


being, can be conceived of as attaining to | he has here to deal with words of Jesus 


the definite conviction and announcement 
that he is a superhuman being at all, only in 


the midst of such apologies as Renan makes | 


above to the modern savant for the hero of 
the “ Vie de Jésus ;”—in this event we say, 
assuredly no merely human being, without 
any other conceivable and assignable cause 
than that he possessed the name of Jesus, 
can, at the very outset of his public career, 
lay aside the lowly garb of carpenter, calm- 
ly and confidently to proclaim that he is 
the very Son of God, and base his whole 
future course upon such a superhuman sup- 
position, without either being that super- 
human Son of God in fact, whom he claims 
to be, or else being, if not an impostor 
deserving utter execration, then a lunatic 
deserving only pity. 

Besides, no scientific investigation into the 
personal status of Jesus would be at all com- 
plete, which, in addition to the mere question 
of his supernaturalism, did not also at least 
touch upon the further subject of his divinity. 

That the Jesus of the New Testament 
epistles, and even of the Gospel of John, is 
the very God incarnate, the skeptics must 
above concede. But this divine Jesus is, 
of course, to them of no historic value. 
Whereas, if we only turn to the synoptic 
gospels,—“ interpreters so authentic of the 
words of Jesus,”—then no trace is found, 
they urge, of any Christ whatever, who is 
the very God-man. For example: “Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good 
but one, God.” “Here,” says Strauss, 
“ Jesus so tenaciously maintains the distinc- 
tion between himself and God that he re- 
nounces the predicate of perfect goodness, 
and insists on its appropriation to God alone.” 

But the reader is aware, perhaps, that 
there is a manuscript extant of Matthew, in 
which Jesus here merely says: “ Why ask- 
est thou me about the Good? One is the 
Good.” Which drives Strauss back to say 
that the form of the speech given in Mark and 
Luke, and cited above, “is certainly the 
original ; ” whereas the form in Matthew, 
just adverted to, is merely “ the later altera- 
tion with reference to a Gnostic abuse of the 
passage, and the more elevated conception 
of Christ which the disclaimer of the predi- 
cate good appeared to contradict.” And 
Strauss is certainly at a most desperate 
business when he is thus obliged to place 
Mark and Luke before Matthew in preserv- 
ing for us one of Christ’s discourses. 

Besides, from his own point of view, 





| which are wholly isolated; which lack, as 


he would say, all substratum of s support in 
any other words of Jesus recorded in our 
gospels, and so are to him of no historical 
value. 

Coming, therefore, to inspect our evi- 
dence en masse, and especially our final 
test, or Logia of Matthew, taken in the out- 
line, suppose that we should begin with 
those discourses in which Jesus asserts his 
personal right to change the. Sabbath, to for- 
give sin, to judge the nations, and the like. 
“We do not deny,” says Renan, “ that there 
was in these affirmations of Jesus the germ 
of the doctrine which was afterward to make 
him a divine hypostasis, identifying him 
with the Word, or second God.” 

Once fairly started in this direction, how- 
ever, there would then appear to be no log- 
ical halting place for modern anti-supernat- 
uralism this side of the extremist supernatu- 
ralistic goal, namely, that Jesus affirmed 
himself to be, in the highest sense, divine. 

It has already been seen, for example, 
that, according to the Logia of Matthew, 
Jesus conceived himself to be the personal 
founder, legislator, and judge of that king- 
dom of God which he personally proclaimed. 
Nor must we fail now to add, first, that 
Jesus was a Jew; and, secondly, that it was 
on the basis of what he conceived to be one 
veritable kingdom of God, namely, the 
Jewish theocracy, that Jesus proposed to 
erect his own. ‘Thus said he to his Jewish 
contemporaries: “The kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you ;” and again: “ The 
kingdom of God is come unto you.” 

Now, prior to the time of Christ, Prof. 
Seeley tells us, in the “ Ecce Homo :” “ The 
ancient theocracy had passed through two 
principal stages. In the first, the sense of 
Jehovah’s sovereignty had been so absorb- 
ing that it had been thought impious to give 
the name of king to any human being. * * 
At length, however, * * * an heredi- 
tary monarchy was founded; * * * 
Judea was under the government of Jeho 
vah, represented by a king of the house of 
David.” 

“ Now, it is important to remark,” con 
tinues Prof. Seeley, “that the human king 
[of the old theocracy] represented the divine 
king in certain matters only, and not in 
others.” For example: “No king of the 
house of David ever represented the invisi- 
ble king in his capacity of legislator. To 
study the divine law and administer it faith- 
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fully was the highest praise to which a David 
or Hezekiah could aspire.” In immediate 
juxtaposition with which we crave to place 
this further observation of our present au- 
thor, namely, that “Christ * * * re- 
spected the Mosaic legislation no less than 
his contemporaries, but he deliberately pro- 
posed to supersede it by a new one promul- 
gated on his own authority.” 

And this would make Christ play what 
réle among his Jewish contemporaries, as a 
moral and retigious legislator? Why, ac- 
cording to Prot. Seeley, merely that of a 
“second Moses!” Just as if the first Moses 
had promulged his moral and religious leg- 
islation on his own divine authonty! Just 
as if Christ could possibly be a moral and 
religious legislator on his own authority, after 
such a fashion as he doubtless was, without 
playing, from every Jewish point of view con- 
ceivable, the réle, not of any second Moses, 
but immediately that of the new Jehovah! 

But not only did Jesus personally legis- 
late, in his own name and on his own au- 
thority, as if he were the very God of his 
new theocracy. He so made himself the 
very God-center, likewise, of all his legisla- 
tion, as in that direction also to constitute 
himself precisely such a character. To illus- 
trate: One day a would-be follower impor- 
tuned him thus: “ Lord, suffer me first to go 
and bury my father.” But Jesus merely an- 
swered: “ Follow me, and let the dead bury 
their dead.” Again, his language is: “ He 
that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
me.” Elsewhere he tells his disciples that 
they shall be delivered up to councils, be 
scourged in the synagogues, and be brought 
before governors and kings for his sake. 
He even goes so far as to declare: “He 
that findeth his life shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.” And, again: “Whosoever therefore 
shall confess me before men, him will I con- 
fess also before my Father which is in 
heaven. But whosoever shall deny me be- 
fore men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven.” In a word, if 
under the ancient, or Jewish theocracy, the 
first and great commandment was: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind,”—under the new, or Christian 
theocracy, the first and great commandment 
can, according to the Logia of Matthew, only 
be thus summarized: “Thou shalt love me, 
Jesus, with all thy heart and soul and mind, 





exactly as if I, Jesus, were the Lord thy 
God.” 

A second particular in which Prof. Seeley 
rightly says no king of the house of David 
could ever represent Jehovah to the Jews, 
was as the immediate and personal “ founder 
of their commonwealth.” And since Jesus 
doubtless played the réle of the immediate 
and personal founder of the new kingdom 
of God which he proclaimed, it is only by 
the most palpable misnomer that he figures 
in the “ Ecce Homo,” as being in this re- 
spect but “a new Abraham;” whereas he 
ought, in all logical consistency, to figure 
therein as standing to the Christian in pre- 
cisely the same relation that the God of 
Abraham aforetime stood toward the Jew. 

Moreover, when Prof. Seeley comes, in ° 
the third place, to stand face to face with 
that “mysterious subject” of Jesus, like 
another Jehovah, “holding his assize on 
the other side of death,” his entire “ Ecce- 
Homo” nomenclature of misnomer then 
flatly fails him, and he can only vaguely 
speak of Jesus as being, “in a certain high 
and peculiar sense, judge of a new divine 
society.” 

Why not frankly concede, therefore, that 
the entire attitude intended to be assumed 
by Jesus toward the human race is that of 
God to man? 

But why do we put forth this paper on 
Christ’s Supernaturalism, as we did also the 


| preceding ones on Christ's Miracles and Re- 


surrection, as being scientific considerations 
of their respective themes? For this reason: 
So far back as the culmination in Dr. 
Paulus (about 1800) of the modern anti- 
supernaturalistic school of thought, known 
as rationalism, the formal effort at a scientific 
explosion of the entire supernatural view of 
both Christ and Christianity had been at- 
tempted. 

At bottom, the whole force of the hypoth- 
esis advanced by Paulus consisted in this, 
namely, that, rightly understood, every one 
of these so-called miraculous gospel narra- 
tions, though historical, is yet capable of a 
purely natural solution. Thus, where it is 
said that Peter, in compliance with the com- 
mand of Christ, came down out of the ship 
and walked upon the water to go to Jesus, 
—here Paulus argues that both Peter and 
Jesus merely swam in the sea, or waded 
through the shallows. “ But,” said Strauss, 
among other crushing things, “it must be 
alike utterly impossible to swim from twenty- 
five to thirty furlongs in a storm; or to wade 
to about the middle of the sea, which cer- 
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tainly was beyond the shallows; a swimmer 
could not easily be taken for a specter; and 
lastly, the prayer of Peter for special per- 
mission to imitate Jesus, and his failure in it 
from want of faith, point to something su- 
pernatural.” 

Still, rude and crude as this initial effort 
at an anti-supernaturalistic interpretation of 
the supernatural narratives of the gospels 
doubtless was, looked at from the stand- 
point of modern anti-supernaturalism, it was 
not only a movement, but a movement in 
the right direction. Thus Renan speaks of 
it as having “satisfied the first bold desire 
of the human mind on its taking possession 
of a long forbidden field” —though he is 
obliged immediately to add that “experience 
could not but soon disclose the inexcusable 
defects, the dryness, and the coarseness of 
it.” And Strauss, while holding it in the 
uttermost contempt, could still not fail to 
recognize it as having been the first intelli- 
gent modern effort to throw off all belief in 
the supernatural recorded in the gospels, be- 
cause such belief had “ ceased,” as he avers, 
“to satisfy an advanced state of culture.” 

In 1835 Strauss put forth his famous 
“Leben Jesu,” remarking in the preface: 
“The exegesis of the ancient church set out 
from the double presupposition, first, that 
the gospels contained a history; and, sec- 
ondly, that this history was a supernatural 
one. Rationalism rejected the latter of these 
presuppositions, but only to cling the more 
tenaciously to the former, maintaining that 
those books presented unadulterated, though 
only natural, history. Science cannot rest 
satisfied with this half measure; the other 
presupposition must be relinquished also; 
and the inquiry must first be made, whether 
in fact, and to what extent, the ground 
on which we stand in the gospels is his- 
torical.” 

“In this,” says Renan, “ Strauss is plainly 
right; * * * Strauss is one of the kings 
of modern science.” 

But, for reasons pointed out at length 
above, and elsewhere in these papers, the 
effort of Strauss to eradicate all supernatu- 
ralism from the career and character of 
Christ, simply by going beyond Paulus to 
the extent of attacking the historical validity 
of the gospels, upon being experimentally 
tested, proved to be most lamentably inade- 
quate; and needed, hence, to be supple- 
mented by an organized attack upon the 
personal integrity of Christ himself. 

And it was precisely to meet this exigency 
that, in 1863, M. Renan began the publi- 





cation of his “ Origins of Christianity,” by 
putting forth the “ Vie de Jésus.” 

To speak of these undettakings by Renan, 
Strauss, and Paulus, not to instance others, 
as not being, at least in their conception, truly 
scientific ones, would be hailed with about 
the same respect among the well-informed 
to-day, as would the same assertion should 
it be made concerning the “ Origin of Spe- 
cies” by Mr. Darwin, and other kindred 
volumes. 

At bottom, therefore, these SCRIBNER 
papers have aimed to be merely a calm, dis- 
passionate, and perfectly non-partisan exam- 
ination into the respective validity or non- 
validity, first, of the supernaturalistic, and 
secondly, of the anti-supernaturalistic hypoth- 
esis of Christ, his person, mission, and creden- 
tials ; and to be such an examination, chiefly 
in consideration of everything essential and 
decisive which modern thought and culture 
have, during the last seventy-five years espe- 
cially, been able, from the strictly scientific 
stand-point, to urge in favor of the anti- 
supernaturalistic, as opposed to the supernat- 
uralistic hypothesis. 

If this does not constitute these disquisi- 
tions truly scientific ones, then it certainly 
devolves upon some learned modern savant— 
and especially upon some learned theolo- 
gical censor of our “ Modern Skepticism,” to 
show the why and wherefore.* 

Of course, however, in order to bring 
these discussions at all within the limits per- 


missible, or even possible, to magazine arti- 


cles, it has been absolutely essential to deal 
in the debate only with a very few who lead 
the opposition. For, as Strauss somewhere 
avers of the orthodox theologians who de- 
nounce his views, so we must here aver of 
the modern schools of anti-supernaturalism : 
“Tt is as in a dry autumn with the field 
mice; tread out a hole, and six new ones 
open instead.” 

But fortunately—and as always happens 
in such cases, where the sole object is not 
to trace out great questions through all their 
ramifications and variations, but only in the 
outline, and underlying thoughts and prin- 
ciples—fortunately a very few leading think- 
ers concerning Christ, his person, mission, 
and credentials, represent and cover every 
decisive aspect of the problem, as it is 
presented to modern anti-supernaturalism. 
Thus, in considering the question of the 
Resurrection, it was pointed out that the 





* See SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for August, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1873. 
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tendency theory of Baur differs in nothing 
from the mythical hypothesis of Strauss, ex- 
cept in the purely incidental feature, that, 
whereas Strauss,, generally speaking, would 
make the supernaturalism of Jesus recorded 
in the gospels but a gradual deposit of the 
Messianic notions current about the time of 
Christ, Baur would put them down to the 
inventive genius of the early Christians. If 
we should now enlarge the horizon but a 
trifle in another direction, the symbolic ex- 
planation then would seem likewise to need 
attention. Thus: “The miracle of Beth- 
any,” says Renan, “signifies, according to 
the erudite and profound defenders of this 
system, that Jesus is for the believing the 
resurrection and the life, in a spiritual sense. 
Lazarus is the poor man, * * * raised by 
Christ from his state of spiritual death.” 
But no first-class thinker, such as Renan 
doubtless is, can of course recognize in all 
this any thing more than “the expedients off 
theologians in despair,” seeking to save 
themselves from frankly admitting the actual 
and historical nature of the supernatural 
features accredited to Jesus in our gospels, 
by the mere mental cheat of an hypothesis 
which is at bottom nothing but the direct 
and legitimate “outgrowth of the mythical 
interpretation of Strauss.” 

If any consider, in other quarters, that, in 
deciding the grave questions discussed in 
this series of papers, sufficient account has 
not been made of the relations and bearings 
of atheism, pantheism, materialism, contem- 
poraneous views of anti-supernaturalistic 
physical scientists, cosmical philosophers, 
and the like,—such persons would perhaps 
do well to hold their judgment in suspense 
until they have at least specifically consid- 
ered the various hints and suggestions occur- 
ring throughout the series as a whole, and 
especially in the treatise on Christ’s Miracles, 
with which the series opened. _ Besides, 
abundant time remains to see how this purely 
incidental matter stands hereafter. 

Taking up the direct line of argument, be 
it now observed, therefore, that, while freely 
availing himself, in every direction, of the 
labors of his predecessors, M. Renan recog- 
nized the fact that beyond and beneath every 
other anti-supernaturalistic hypothesis of the 
origin and development of Christianity, the 
, hypothesis of fraud must eventually come to 
be regarded by the ultimate scientific thinker 
as being to some degree or another abso- 
lutely indispensable. Accordingly, says he: 
“The eighteenth century explained all re- 
ligious history by imposture. The criticism 





of to-day has totally discarded that explana- 
tion. The word is assuredly improper. But 
in what manner the noblest souls of the past 
have been aided by their own illusions, pr 
by those which others have held on their 
account, is what our reflective age can no 
better understand.” “By reaction against 
the rude explanations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we do not fall into hypotheses which 
imply effects without a cause. Legend does 
not appear of itself; its beginning is aided.” 
“Fraud shall yet come to be regarded as 
being, to a certain degree, an inseparable 
element of religious history.” “Christianity 
is the grandest and noblest of the facts of 
that order, but it has not escaped the com- 
mon laws which govern the facts of religious 
history.” More specifically: “Does not 
Jesus seem to us devoid of human frailties, 
simply because we look at him from a dis- 
tance, and through the mist of legend? Is 
it not because we lack the means to criticise 
him that he appears to us in history as the 
solitary sinless person?” “If Goethe were 
living he would not have pardoned a por- 
trait wholly celestial; he would have wished 
some disagreeable features; for surely in the 
original there were things which would have 
offended us, had it been given us to see 
them.” Ina word: “Jesus was not sinless; 
he conquered the same passions which we 
combat.” 

Moreover, had Renan only been able to 
do what he undertakes to do, that is to make 
out his proposition that all the supernatural- 
ism attributed to Jesus in our gospels can be 
explained away with but a trifling suspicion 
cast upon Jesus himself for his own personal 
complicity with its origin, then what? Why 
then it would forthwith be perfectly per- 
missible for any one to contend that only a 
very dubious, if any truly scientific basis 
whatever, for a continued credence in Jesus’ 
supernaturalism remained to thoughtful men. 
For it would certainly be much more ra- 
tional to say that a few of Jesus’s frailties 
may have possibly either been concealed 
from us by his biographers, or been lost to 
us because of the dim and obscuring distance 
from which we view him, or both, than to 
say that Jesus was in truth such a super- 
human being as is depicted in the gospels. 
In short, if it only required us to assume 
that Jesus was not absolutely sinless and 
devoid of all human frailty, in order to de- 
stroy his claims to supernaturalism, then the 
evidence before us of his perfect sinlessness, 
and the like, assuredly would not, in and 
by itself considered, be so conclusive as to 
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amount to anything like a scientific verifica- 
tion of his supernaturalism. 

But it has been a steadily increasing and 
perfectly overwhelming outcome of the evi- 


dence inspected throughout this series of | 


papers, that if Jesus was not the superhuman, 
not to say the divine being who is depicted 
in the gospels, then his personal complicity 
with his having been taken to be such a 
being, is nothing less than monstrous. And 
in view of the capital importance of this very 
point we must here be permitted to empha- 
size the fact that, in averting this conclusion 
in the “ Vie de Jésus,” Renan has succeeded 
only by keeping his investigation constantly 
averted from that specific Jesus whose words 
remain to us in Matthew. For in his single 
capacity of wonder-worker that Jesus thus 
declares: “I will come and heal him.” “I 
will, be thou clean.” “ Whether is easier to 
say: Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say: 
Arise and walk? But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins: * * * Arise, take up thy bed and 
go unto thine house.” “I have compassion 
on the multitude because they continue with 
me now three days and have nothing to eat, 
and I will not send them away fasting, lest 
° * © How 
“Do ye not re- 


they faint by the way. 
many loaves have ye?” 
member the five loaves of the five thousand, 
and how many baskets ye took up ? Neither 
the seven loaves of the four thousand, and 


how many baskets yetookup?” “Goand 
show John again those things which ye do 
hear and see: the blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up.” 
“Woe unto thee, Chorazin; woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida; for if the mighty works which 
were done in you had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes.” ‘The Son of 
man shall be betrayed into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill him, and the third 
day he shall be raised again.” “ All hail! 
* * * Be not afraid; go tell my brethren 
that they go into Galilee, and there shall 
they see me.” 

This then gives the reader some general 
conception as to what must have been the 
personal complicity with a most unparalleled 
career of thaumaturgy of that Jesus whose 
words remain to us in Matthew. And if 
M. Renan is not willing that this Jesus shall 
personally bear the full brunt of such com- 
plicity, he then assuredly must adopt some 
far different course than that adopted in the 
“‘Vie de Jésus.” Instead, that is to say, of 





simply ignoring all the Logia of Matthew, 
by which he here stands confronted, M. 
Renan must distinctly answer to the question 
whether those Logia are, or are not, his- 
torical. 

Suppose now, therefore, that, in so far as 
such a course is absolutely essential, in order, 
from the anti-supernaturalistic point of view, 
to save the personal character of Jesus as a 
wonder-worker, M. Renan should here de- 
cide upon denying the historical nature of 
the Logia in question. 

The reader needs, however, only, in the 
most cursory manner possible, to glance over 
these words of Christ in Matthew in order 
to perceive that nothing whatever would be 
gained by M. Renan did he merely attempt 
to deny the historical nature of certain of 
those words and not of others; and for this 
reason, that whatever other portion of these 
words were allowed to be historical, these 
latter words would, fer se considered, be al- 
most equally fatal to the personal character 
of Christ with the entire catalogue of words 
from which they stand selected. 

So Renan has absolutely no choice left 
him here as an anti-supernaturalist, except- 
ing either, on the one hand, to let every 
sublimer aspect of the Jesus of history per- 
ish, or else, on the other hand, to set aside 
the Logia of Matthew, implicating Jesus 
with his thaumaturgy, not in part, but al- 
together. 

But not only are these special Logia of 
Matthew thus vitally, integrally, indissolubly 
interlocked and interlinked together,—they 
have, as we have seen above, a like vital, in- 
tegral, indissoluble interlocking and interlink- 
ing with a vast range of those other Logia of 
Matthew in which Jesus personally comes 
before us in a superhuman réle; as, for ex- 
ample, in the réle of one possessed of super- 
human knowledge, or in the réle of Son of 
David, Son of man, or Son of God—not to 
say the very God-man. And by the time 
that Renan could have finished setting 
aside, in every essential direction, all the 
Logia of Matthew as unhistorical, which, 
from the anti-supernaturalistic stand-point, 
it would be absolutely essential to set aside 
in order to save Jesus personally from all 
reprehensible, and even from all monstrously 
guilty complicity with the supernatural feat- 
ures of his gospel portraiture—by that time, 
we say, the entire Jesus, not of the gospels 
merely, but of the very Logia of Matthew, 
would have been so utterly rejected that 
when we came to look for the truly historical 
Jesus who must have founded Christianity, 
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we would not be able to discover so much 
as the dimmest outline of any definite and 
tangible human being. The mere meta- 
physical ¢on of a Strauss would be living and 
breathing in comparison. 

Looked at, therefore, from every conceiv- 
able scientific poiut of view, it must be pro- 
nounced utterly impossible for Renan, in be- 
half of modern anti-supernaturalism, ever 
to explain away the supernaturalism essen- 
tially inhering in the career and character of 
that Jesus who must have founded Christian- 
ity, in any general consistency with the qual- 
ifying proposition that he was great and 
pure. 

On the other hand, this feat can only be 
accomplished by reducing every sublimer 
feature of this Jesus to an utter wreck and 
ruin. Great he may have been, but only 
great in mingled lunacy and fraud. 

And now the inexorable question inevi- 
tably arises, Aow revolting a part it would be 
scientifically possible to assume that Jesus 
might have played in connection with the 
supernatural rdéle attributed to him in the 
Logia of Matthew, in order to avoid the 
conclusion that Jesus was in fact, as well as 
in pretension, a truly superhuman being. To 
illustrate: “It seems,” said Renan at the 
outset, concerning the miracle at Bethany, 
“that Lazarus was sick, and that it was, in- 
deed, in consequence of a message from his 
alarmed sisters that Jesus left Perea. * * * 
Perhaps Lazarus, still pale from sickness, 
caused himself to be swathed in grave- 
clothes as one dead and shut up in his family 
tomb, * * * Martha and Mary came 
out to meet Jesus, and * * * conducted 
him to the sepulcher. The emotion which 
Jesus experienced at the tomb of his friend, 
whom he thought dead, may have been mis- 
taken by the witnesses for that groaning, that 
trembling which accompanies miracles. * * * 
Jesus * * * desired to see once more him 
whom he loved; and the stone having been 
removed, Lazarus came forth with his grave- 
clothes and his head bound about with a 
napkin, This apparition must have been 
regarded by all as a resurrection.” 

This, then, is the theory of the miracle in 
question, which Renan not only originally 
put forth in the “ Vie de Jésus,” but adhered 
to throughout all the twelve earlier editions 


of the work, and in view of which even Strauss | 
| character for Christ, but only the recog- 


exclaimed: “But Jesus? Did 4e permit 


himself to be blinded by so coarse a trick? | 


Or, still worse, was he a party to the decep- 
tion?” And so nothing remained for Renan 


to do except to think the whole matter | 





over for some four years longer, and then 
declare: “ The hypothesis which I propose 
in the present [the thirteenth] edition reduces 
all to a misapprehension.” ‘hus: “ Wearied 
out by the ill reception which the kingdom 
of God found in the capital, the friends of 
Jesus, it appears, sometimes desired a grand 
prodigy, which should have a powerful effect 
upon the Hierosolymite incredulity. A res- 
urrection, * * * more than anything 
else, would be convincing. It may be sup- 


| posed that Mary and Martha suggested this 


to Jesus. * * * ‘If,’ doubtless said these 
pious sisters, ‘one of the dead were raised 
to life, perhaps the living would be brought 
to repentance.’ ‘No,’ Jesus would. reply; 
* * * ‘Should Lazarus return again they 
would not believe him.’ Afterward there 
arose on this subject strange mistakes. Hy- 
pothesis passed into assertion. They spoke 
of Lazarus resuscitated,” etc. 

And if in the performance of a single imir- 
acle it be scientifically permissible to sup- 
pose that the Jesus of history could have 
played a no more reprehensible réle than 
the foregoing, how stands the case when we 
come to consider what could have been his 
personal complicity with a prolonged series of 
wonder-working? ‘Thus says Strauss: “ How, 
if Jesus were conscious that the youth was 
alive when he met him, could he, with a 
good conscience, receive the praise which 
* * * the multitude lavished on him * * * 
on account of the deed? According to 
Paulus, he was himself uncertain how he 
ought to regard the result. But if he was not 
convinced that he ought to ascribe the re- 
sult to himself, it was his duty to disclaim 
all praise on account of it; and if he omit- 
ted to do this, his conduct places him in an 
equivocal light, in which he by no means 
appears in the other evangelical narratives, 
so far as they are fairly interpreted.” Again: 
‘“‘We cannot ascribe such conduct to him, 
because it would be in direct contradiction 
to his general conduct, and the impression 
which he left on his contemporaries.” Or 
thus: “We can as little here as in a former 
case, impute to Jesus the foolish presump- 
tion of giving, before he saw the alleged 
corpse, the positive assurance that he yet 
lived.” 

And the reader will carefully note that 
Strauss is not here the inventor of a personal 


nizer of a character which historically belongs 
to that Jesus who, among other things, ha- 
bitually declared: “Blessed are the pure in 
heart.” “Blessed are they which do hunger 
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and thirst after righteousness.” “Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake.” “If thy night eye offend thee, 
pluck it out; * * * if thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off.” 

It has already been conceded, then, that, 
in case it required only a very trifling assault 
to be made upon the personal character of 
Jesus, in order to do away with all belief 
in the reality of his supernaturalism, no truly 
scientific basis for that belief would now per- 
haps remain. But when it is, on the other 
hand, discovered and demonstrated what 
perfectly monstrous hypotheses concerning 
Jesus it is absolutely essential to espouse 
before-we can even think of setting that 
belief aside, forthwith the whole affair is 
changed. To illustrate: Suppose that the 
great mortality among the soldiers of the 
allied armies before Sebastopol were the 
proplem for solution; and that the special 
question should become, in how far Flor- 
ence Nightingale may have been therefor 
responsible. If it should be said that she 


was perhaps responsible to the extent of 
certain mistakes in judgment, unavoidable 
neglect, or even, in certain rare instances, 
almost culpable negligence, the proposition 


would then be so kept within some general 
relations of consistency with her well-estab- 
lished philanthropic character, and all the 
facts of her career, that no one could posi- 
tively disprove either its validity or even 
justness. But so change the whole condi- 
tions of the case that it becomes absolutely 
incumbent upon us to suppose that Flor- 
ence Nightingale is to be converted into a 
sort of fiend incarnate, systematically going 
about among the various wards of the Cri- 
mean hospitals almost deliberately adminis- 
tering poison to her patients, and then the 
proposition that she could have had any 
such personal complicity as that with the 
mortality in question, forthwith becomes as 
unscientific for our acceptance as it is un- 
warrantable and even monstrous to be pro- 
pounded. 

Be it distinctly understood, therefore, in 
these days of rigorous and rightful demand 
for positive facts and verifiable figures, that 
personal character is precisely of this nature. 
You can, for example, as soon shake the 
confidence of truly scientific minds in the 
conviction that two and two are four, as in 
the conviction that certain people could not 
have retailed falsehood by the wholesale, or 
pursued a studied and systematic course of 
villainy, or played the leading and responsi- 
ble réle in a shocking catalogue of tricks 





| thaumaturgy. 





and frauds. And whatever doubt it might 
be possible to start, in view of the present 
condition of our evidence, that Jesus is the 
solitary person in all human history who is 
at once absolutely sinless and devoid of 
every human frailty, still that Jesus never 
could have been personally guilty of certain 
enormities in supporting his pretensions to 
supernaturalism is as certain and demon- 
strable as any settled fact in physics. 
Indeed, when we come to put the matter 
in this latter light alone, to doubt or question 
further is only like the effort to raise the 
query whether black is white. For example, 
says Strauss, in his peculiar sphere: “ No 
single gospel, nor all the gospels together, 
can claim that degree of historical reliability 
which would be required in order to make 
us debase our reason to the point of believ- 
ing miracles.” But after the effort of Strauss, 
and the German critics generally, had clear- 
ly proven that the miracles of Jesus can- 
not be demolished by any mere assault upon 
the historical reliability of the gospels, then 
Renan flatly says: “ Time has changed into 
something very grievous to us, that which 
was the power of the great Founder; and if 
ever the worship of Jesus grows feeble in 
the heart, it will be because of those very 
acts which made men believe on him.” “ It 
would be departing, however, from right 
historical methods to listen too much in this 
to our repugnances, and in order to evade 
the objections which might be raised to the 
character of Jesus, to suppress facts which, 
in the eyes of his contemporaries, were of the 
first order.” But with all their avowed re- 
pugnance to miracles in general, and all their 
dogged determination to demonstrate in one 
way or another that the miracles of Jesus in 
particular are not historical, Strauss must 
himself turn the partisan of Jesus, as he 


| does above, when Jesus’s personal character 


becomes impugned in connection with his 
And even Renan, though 
distinctly conscious that with his personal 
character the personal pretensions of Jesus 
to supernaturalism must either stand or fall, 
can only hint, suggest, insinuate, as he does 
throughout the “ Vie de Jésus. Boldly and 
distinctively to charge the Jesus who speaks 
to us in Matthew with such a monstrous 
complicity with knavery and fraud, as it would 
be absolutely essential to do in order to dis- 
prove his supernaturalism—this Renan could 
no more presume to do, than he could pre- 
sume specifically to charge Washington with 
a frightful catalogue of assassinations in order 
to disprove the commonly accepted theory 
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of that great General's success in founding 
this republic. 

Until further light is thrown upon *h's 
subject, therefore, it must be confidently 
submitted that the personal character of 
the Jesus whose words remain to us in Mat- 
thew, is in the form of a scientific guarantee 
and demonstration of his personal claims to 
supernaturalism. The Christian here holds 
his faith, in fact, by the firmest of all con- 
ceivable tenures. Seeking to deprive him 
of his faith here, is only like the effort to 
deprive him of his hearth and homestead, 
by raising the question whether his ancestry, 
of immemorial and irreproachable fame, 
originally came into possession by a sys- 
tematic course of brigandage and murder; 
or of his legitimacy, by the effort most re- 
voltingly to impugn the virtue of a parent- 
age against which not even the most invet- 
erate, unscrupulous, and interested enemy 
would dare to breathe suspicion. , 

But not only is the personal character 
of Jesus thus inevitably and most mon- 
strously involved in any truly scientific 
theory of a fraudulent imposition on the 
world of Jesus’ supernaturalism. Renan 
gives us a glimpse above of the shockingly 
pious resorts necessary for Jesus’ disciples to 
adopt, according to either unhistorical hy- 
pothesis of the raising of Lazarus propounded 
in the “ Vie de Jésus.” And if the reader 
will only be at pains to see what must have 
necessarily been the revolting connection of 
his whole inner circle of friends with that 
entire series of prodigies which, according to 
the Logia of Matthew, Jesus professedly 
performs, in case he did not perform them— 
he will then at once discover that to the 
straightforward scientific investigator only 
two suppositions here are open: first, that 
the supernaturalism of Christianity did not 
have its origin in fraud at all, but in very 
fact; or, secondly, that it had its origin in 


THAT DAY 


Ox that my head were laid 
On some heart that loved me, so 
It could feel ungrieved my dying breath 
Cease from its faltenng slow! 


Oh that some dreamless sleep 
Were sealed so close on my eyes, 
I should not know how it melted away, 
And left me in Paradise! 
VoL. IX.—28. 





| human being? 


such a shocking catalogue of collusions and 
impositions that all the leading actors must 
have been the most execrable of ':naves, 
and foois, ana cnanatans. But to adopt the 
former hypothesis is to abandon the unhis- 
torical view of the origin of the supernatural- 
ism of Christianity; whereas, to adopt the 
latter, is dogmatically to invent a personal 
character for all the leading actors in the 
founding of Christianity, in direct and shame- 
less contradiction to every historical evidence, 
and glimpse of evidence, which we possess 
about them. 

For more than eighteen hundred years, 
therefore, Jesus of Nazareth has occupied 
the position, in the faith of myriads of men, 
of a divinely superhuman being. And in 
view of the anti-supernaturalistic hypotheses 
of his person, mission, and credentials, ad- 
vanced respectively by Paulus, Strauss, and 
Renan, it would now appear to take the 
form of a ngid scientific demonstration that 
this traditional faith concerning Jesus can 
be exploded neither, first, by a mere method 
of naturalistic interpretation of the gospels, 
which is not supported by any attack upon 
their historical validity; nor, secondly, by 
an attack upon the historical validity of the 
gospels, which is not supplemented by an 
attack upon the personal integrity and char- 
acter of Christ and his disciples; nor yet, 
thirdly, by an attack upon the historical 
validity of the gospels, even if it és supple- 
mented by an attack upon the personal integ- 
rity and character of Christ and his disciples. 

What more, therefore, has modern thought 
and culture to urge by way of invalidating 
the belief that Jesus of Nazareth was, as a 
matter of historical verity, a divinely super- 
Does not this belief repose, 
in fine, upon sufficiently “ valid evidence and 
sound reasoning,” to be at length legitimately 
entitled to “take its place as a part of 
science ?” 


AND THAT HOUR. 


Oh that some deep, calm prayer 
Would still the pulses of pain, 
Till life should stop in the breathless hush, 
And faint into Life again! 


But best, if the heart of God 
Has kept such a thought of me, 
He has found out a way for me to die 
That I never have dreamed coukl be! 
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ROBERT BUCHANAN—DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI—WILLIAM MORRIS 
—ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


In Two Parts: Part I. 


TxRouGHOUT the recent poetry of Great 
Britain a new departure is indicated, and 
there are signs that the true Victorian era has 
nearly reached a close. To speak more 
fully, we approach the end of that time in 
which—although a composite school has 
derived its models from all preceding forms 
—the idyllic method, as represented by 
Tennyson, upon the whole has prevailed, 
and has been more successful than in earlier 
times, and than contemporary efforts in the 
higher scale of song. 

All periods are transitional; yet it may 
be said that the calling of the British poets, 
during the last fifteen years, has been a 
“struggle,” not so much for recognition, as 
for the vital influence which constitutes a 
genuine “ existence.” The latter-day singers, 


who bear a special relation to the immediate 
future, are like those priests of the Sun, who, 
on hills overlooking the temples of strange 


gods, and above the tumult of a hostile na- 


tion, tend the sacred fire, in presence of- 


their band of devotees, and wait for the 
coming of a fairer day. Not that the blood 
of Englishmen is more frigid, and their 
wants more sordid, than of old. The time 
is sufficiently imaginative. Love of excite- 
ment, the most persistent of human motives, 
is strong as ever. But the sources are vari- 
ous which now supply to the imagination 
that stimulus for which the new generation 
otherwise might resort to poetry. It is an 
age of journalism; all the acts of all the 
world are narrated by the daily press. It 
is, we have seen, a time of criticism and 
scholarship, similar to the Alexandrian pe- 
riod of Greek thought. It is the very noon- 
tide of imaginative work in prose; and so 
largely have great novelists supplanted the 
poets in general regard, that annalists desig- 
nate the Victorian period as the “age of 
prose romance.” Finally, and notably with- 
in the last decade, readers have been con- 
fronted with those wonders of science which 
have a double effect—destroying the old 
poetic diction and imagery, and elevating 
the soul with beauty and sublimity beyond 
any thing proffered by verse of the idyllic 
kind. The poets—especially Tennyson, in 


his recognition of modern science and the | 





new theology—have tried to meet the exi- 
gency, but their efforts have been timid and 
hardly successful. Their art, though noble 
and refined, rarely has swayed the multitude, 
or even led the literary progress of the time 
—that which verse was wont to do in the 
great poetic epochs. Year by year, these 
adverse conditions have been more severely 
felt. To the latest poets, I say, the situation 
is SO oppressive that there is reason to be- 
lieve it must be near an end, and hence we 
see them striving to break through and out 
of the restrictions that surround them. 

Where is the point of exit? This is the 
problem which, singly or in groups, they 
are trying, perhaps unconsciously, to solve. 
Some return to a purely natural method, ap- 
plying it to scenes whose freshness and sim- 
plicity may win attention; others withdraw 
to the region of absolute art, and by new 
and studied forms of constructive beauty 
gratify their own taste, and at least sucure 
a delight in labor which, of itself, is full 
compensation. Some have applied poetic 
investigation to the spiritual themes which 
float like shadows among the pillars and 
arches of recent materialism ; finally, all are 
agreed in attempting to infuse with more 
dramatic passion the over-cultured method 
of the day. 

In this last endeavor, I am sure their in- 
stinct is right. Modern art has carried re- 
straint and breeding below the level of re- 
pose. Poetry, to recover its station, must 
shake off its luxurious sleep: the Philistines 
are upon it. It must stimulate feeling,— 
arouse to life, love, and action,—before there 
can be a true revival of its ancient power. 

It would be invidious to lay any stress 
upon the fact that the body of recent Eng- 
lish verse is supplied by those smaller lyrists, 
who, the poet tells us, never weary of sing- 
ing the old eternal song. Socialists avow 
that Nature is unerring in the distribution 
of her groups. Among a thousand men are 
so many natural farmers, so many mechan- 
ics, a number of scholars, two or three mu- 
sicians—a single philanthropist, it may be. 
But we search groups of a hundred thousand 
for a tolerable poet, and of a million for a 
good one. The inspired are in the propor- 
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tion of diamonds to amethysts, of gold to 
iron. If, in the generation younger than 
Tennyson and the Brownings, we discover 
three or four singers fit to aspire and lead 
the way, especially at this stage of compe- 
tition with science and prose romance, there 
surely is no need that we should wholly 
despair. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the minor 
poets, and of those specialists who excel in 
dialect-writing and society-verse, and ha¥e 
derived from their miscellaneous produc- 
tions an idea of the tone and fashion of the 
period. As we seek for those who are dis- 
tinguished, not only by power and individu- 
ality, but by the importance of their accom- 
plished work, three or four, at most, require 
specific attention. Another year, and the 
position may be changed ; for poets are like 
comets in the suddenness of their appear- 
ance, and too often also in brief glory, hyper- 
bolic orbit, and abrupt departure to be seen 
no more. 

Of the four whose names stand at the 
head of this article.—Buchanan, Rossetti, 
Morris, and Swinburne,—the first holds an 
isolated position; the remaining three, 
though their gifts are entirely distinctive, 
have an appearance of association through 
sympathy in taste or studies,—so that, while 
to classify them as a school might be un- 
philosophical, to think of one is to recall the 


others. Such a group is not without prece- 
dent. It is not for this cause that I include 


the three under one review; if it were so, 
Buchanan, from his antagonistic position, 
well might be placed elsewhere. The fact 
is, that all are latter-day poets, and need not 
object to meet on the footing of guests in 
the house of a common friend. With the 
exception of Rossetti, these later poets are 
alike in at least one respect: they are dis- 
tinguished from the Farringford school by 
a less condensed, more affluent, order of 
work—are prodigal of their verse, pouring 
it out in youth, and flooding the ear with 
rhythm. There is no nursing of couplets, 
and so fruitful a yield may be taken as the 
evidence of a rich and fertile soil. 


Il. 


JUDGED either by his verse or by his criti- 
cal writings, Robert Buchanan seems to 
have a highly developed poetic tempera- 
ment, with great earnestness, strength of 
conviction, and sensitiveness to points of 
right and wrong. Upon the whole, he rep- 
resents, possibly more than any other rising 





man, the Scottish element in literature—an 
element that stubbornly retains its character- 
istics, just as Scotch blood manages to hold 
its own through many changes of emigra- 
tion, intermarriage, or long descent. The 
most prosaic Scotsman has something of 
the imagination and warmth of feeling that 
belong to a poet; the Scottish minstrel has 
the latter quality, at least to an extent be- 
yond ordinary comprehension. He wears 
his heart upon his sleeve; his naiveté and 
self-consciousness subject him to charges of 
egotism; he has strong friends, but makes 
as many enemies by tilting against other peo- 
ple’s convictions, and by zealous advocacy 
of his own. 

It is difficult for such a man to confine 
himself to pure art, and Buchanan is no ex- 
ception to the rule. He is a Scotsman 
all over, and not only in push and aggres- 
siveness, but, let me add, in versatility, 
in genuine love and knowledge of Nature, 
and in his religious aspiration. The latter 
does not manifest itself through allegiance 
to any traditional belief, but through a spirit 
of individual inquiry, resulting in specula- 
tions which he advances with all the fervor 
of Knox or Chalmers, and thus furnishes 


| another illustration of the saying that every 








Scot has a creed of his own. Great Britain 
can well afford to tolerate the metaphysics 
of Scotland for the sake of her poetry. Bu- 
chanan’s transcendentalism is mentioned 
here, because he has made his verse its ex- 
ponent, and thus, in his chosen quest after 
the knowledge of good and evil, has placed 
himself apart from the other poets of his 
time. 

The library edition of his writings, re- 
cently issued, does not exhibit accurately 
the progress of his growth. The poems are 
not arranged in the order of their composi- 
tion, but upon a system adapted to the au- 
thor’s taste. In their perusal this is not the 
only feature to remind us of Wordsworth, 
whose arbitrary classification of his works 
is familiar to all. Both the early and the 
later writings of Buchanan show that much 
of his tutelage came from a youthful study 
of the bard of Rydal Mount, and he thus 
took a bent in a direction quite separate 
from that of the modern art-school. What 
he gained in freedom he lost in reserve, ac- 
quiring Wordsworth’s gravest fault—the 
habit of versifying every thought that comes 
to mind, A useful mission of the art-school 
has been to correct this tendency. Like 
Wordsworth, also, Buchanan is a natural 
sonneteer and idylist, and he resembles the 
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whole Lake school in the Orphic utterance 
of his opinions upon half the questions that 
fill the air. Hence some notable mistakes 
and beliefs, subject to revision; hence, also, 
ill-conceived and spasmodic work, like the 
“Napoleon Fallen,” and “The Drama of 
Kings,” of which I believe that only a se- 
lect portion has been retained in the new 
edition of this author’s works. 

Thus Robert Buchanan is one of the least 
restrained and most unequal of the younger 
poets; yet he is to be placed by himself on 
the ground of his decided purpose and orig- 
inality, What he lacks is the faculty of 
restraint. Stimulated, it may be, by his 
quick success, he has printed a great quan- 
tity of verse since the day, fourteen years 
ago, when David Gray and himself first 
started for London. That portion which is 
most carefully finished is, also, the freshest 
and most original; showing either that in 
his case the /ador dime is not thrown away, 
or else that, if the ruggedness of certain 
pieces is its result, he should have left them 
as they came from his brain. Of course his 
early efiorts were experiments in verse, rather 
than new and sweet pipings of his own. 
“Undertones” consisted chiefly of classical 
studies—a kind of work, I should say, 
apart from his natural turn, and in which he 
was not very successful. We do not find 
the true classical spirit in “ Pan,” nor in “The 
Last Song of Apollo,” good as both these 
pieces are in a certain way, “Polypheme’s 
Passion,” imitated from Euripides and The- 
ocritus, is nearer the mark. The strength, 
precision, and beauty of the antique, are 
what evade him. After Keats, Landor, 
Tennyson, and Arnold, his classicism is no 
real addition to work of this kind in Eng- 
lish poetry. 

Five years later, his Scottish idyls and 
legends showed the touch and feeling of the 
real poet. They introduced us to scenes and 
language before almost unstudied, and were 
affecting, truthful, and picturesque. His 
songs of lowland superstition are light with 
fancy, and sometimes musical as the chim- 
ing of glass bells. The Inverburn tales, 
in rhymed-heroic and blank verse, were 
rightly named idyls. They are exquisite 
pictures of humble life, more full of dialogue 
and incident than Wordsworth’s, broader in 
treatment than Tennyson’s; in short, com- 
posed in their author’s own style, and tran- 
scripts of the manners and landscape which 
he best knew. Few poems have more fairly 
deserved their welcome than “ Willie Baird,” 
“ Poet Andrew,” “John” (“The English 


| 





Huswife’s Gossip”), and “The Widow 
Mysie.” Buchanan justly may be pro- 
nounced the most faithful poet of Nature 
among the new men. He is her familiar, 
and in this respect it would seem as if the 
mantle of Wordsworth had fallen to him 
from some fine sunset or misty height. He 
knows the country with that knowledge 
which is gained only in youth. Like an 
American poet, and like no British poet 
sate himself, he knows the hills and valleys, 
the woods and rippling trout-streams. An 
artist is apt to underrate his special gift. 
Buchanan is said to place more value upon 
his town-poems; yet they do not affect us 
as these rural studies do, and the persons 
he best describes are those found in bucolic 
life. His four “ Pastoral Pictures” rank 
with the pastorals of Bryant and Words- 
worth in being so imaginative as to have 
the charm of more dramatic poems. “A 
Summer Pool,” and “Up the River,” are 
full of excellence. The following lines, 
taken almost at random, show what poetic 
beauty can be reached in purely descriptive 
verse : 
“The air ‘is hotter here. 
With honey-laden thigh, 
Doubling the heat with sounds akin to heat; 
And like a floating flower the butterfly 
Swims upward, downward, till its feet 
Cling to the hedge-rows white and sweet. 


The bee booms by 


* al * ~ * ° 


The sunlight fades on mossy rocks, 
And on the mountain sides the flocks 

Are spilt like streams ;—the highway dips 
Down, narrowing to the path where lambs 
Lay to the udders of their dams 

Their soft and pulpy lips. 
The hills grow closer; to the right 
The path sweeps round a shadowy bay, 
Upon whose slated fringes, white 
And crested wavelets play. 
All else is still. But list, oh list! 
Hidden by bowlders and by mist, 
A shepherd whistles in his fist; 
From height to height the far sheep bleat 
In answering iteration sweet. 
Sound, seeking Silence, bends above her, 
Within some haunted mountain grot; 
Kisses her, like a trembling lover— 
So that she stirs in sleep, but wakens not!” 


As a writer of Scottish idyls, Buchanan 
was strictly within his limitations, and 
secure from rivalry. There is no dispute 
concerning a specialist, but a host will 
rebuke the claims of one who aims at uni- 
versal success, and would fain, like the hard- 
handed man of Athens, play all parts at 
once. The young poet, however, having so 
well availed himself of these home-scenes, 


| certainly had warrant for attempting other 
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labors than those of a mere genre painter in 
verse. He took from the city various sub- 
jects for his maturer work, treating these 
and his North-coast pictures in a more real- 
istic fashion, discarding adornment, and 
letting his art teach its lesson by fidelity to 
actual life. A series of the lighter city- 
poems, suggested by early experiences in 
town, and entitled “ London Lyrics” in the 
edition of 1874, is not in any way remark- 
able. The lines “To the Luggie” are a 
more poetical tribute to his comrade, Gray, 
than is the lyric “To David in Heaven.” 
For poems of a later date, he made studies 
from the poor of London, and it required 
some courage to set before his comfortable 
readers the wretchedness of the lowest 
classes—to introduce their woful phantoms 
at the poetic feast. “Nell” and “ Liz” 
have the unquestionable power of truth; 
they are faithfully, even painfully, realistic. 
The meter is purposely irregular, that nothing 
may cramp the language or blur the scene. 
“Nell ”"—the plaint of a creature whose 
husband has just been hanged for murder, 
and who, over the corpse of her still-born 
babe, tells the story of her misery and devo- 
tion—is stronger than its companion-piece ; 
but each is the striking expression of a 


woman’s anguish put in rugged and im- 


pressive verse. “ Meg Blane,” among the 
North-coast pieces, is Buchanan’s longest 
example of a similar method applied to a 
rural theme. I do him no wrong by not 
quoting from any one of these productions, 
whose force lies in their general effect, and 
which are composed in a manner directly 
opposite to that of the elaborate modern 
school. 


As a presentment of something new and | 


strong, these are remarkable poems. Never- 
theless, and granting that propagandism is 
a legitimate mission of art, does not that 
poetry teach the most effectually which is 
the most attractive to a poet’s audience? 
Have the great evangelists kept their hear- 
ers in an exalted state of anguish without 
frequent intermissions of relief? Hogarth, 
in his realistic pictures of low life, followed 
nature, and made their wretchedness endur- 
able by seizing upon every humorous or 
grotesque point that could be made. “ Nell,” 
“Liz,” and “ Meg Blane,” harrow us from 


first to last ; there is no remission—the poet | 


is inexorable; the pain is continuous ; we are 
willing to accept these lessons, but would be 
spared from others of the same cast. 

Better as a poem, more tempting in its 
graphic pictures of coast-life and brave 





sailorly forms, more pathetic as a narrative, 
and told in verse at once sturdier and more 
sweet, is that dramatic and beautiful idyl, 
“The Scairth o’ Bartle,” in which we find a 
union of naturalism and realism at their 
best. The lesson is just as impressive as 
that of “ Meg Blane,” and the verse—how 
tender and strong! I think that other 
poets, of the rhetorical sort, might have 
written the one, while Buchanan alone could 
have so rendered the Scottish-sailor dialect 
of the other, and have given to its changeful 
scenery and detail those fine effects which 
warrant us in placing “ The Scairth o’ Bartle” 
at the high-water mark of the author's 
North-coast poems. 

Among other realistic studies, “ Edward 
Crowhurst,” and “ Jane Lawson,” will repay 
attention. ‘That this poet has humor of the 
Tam-o’-Shanter kind, is shown in the racy 
sketch of Widow Mysie, and by the English 
and Scottish Eclogues. He also has done 
good work after Browning’s lighter manner, 
of which “ De Berny” (a life-like study of a 
French refugee in London) and * Kitty 
Kemble” may be taken as examples. The 
latter, by its flowing satire, reminds us of 
Swift, but is mellowed with the kindness and 
charity which redeem from cynicism the 
wit of a true poet. The ease and grace of 
these two poems are very noticeable. 

It is in another direction that Buchanan 
has made his decided revolt against the 
modes and canons of the period. “The 
Book of Orm” invites us to a spiritual region, 
where fact and materialism cannot hamper 
his imaginings. To many it will seem that, 
in taking metaphysics with him, he but ex- 
changes one set of hindrances for another. 
It is a natural outcome of his Scottish 
genius that he should find himself discussing 
the nature of evil, and applying mysticism 
to the old theological problems. The 
“ Book” itself is hard to describe, being a 
study of the meaning of good and evil, as 
observed through a kind of Celtic haze; 
and even the author, to explain his own 
purpose, resorts to the language ofa friendly 
critic, who pronounces it “ a striking attempt 
to combine a quasi-Ossianic treatment of 
Nature with a philosophy of rebellion rising 
into something like a Pantheistic vision of 
the necessity of evil.” The poet himself 
adds that to him its whole scope is “to 
vindicate the ways of God to Man [sic|.” He 
thus brings the great instance of Milton to 
sustain his propagandism, but while poetry, 
written with such intent, may be sensuous, 
and often is passionate, it never can be 
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entirely simple. The world has well agreed, 
that what 1s fine in “ Paradise Lost” is the 
poetry ; what is tiresome, the theology; yet 
the latter certainly furnished the motive of 
England’s greatest epic. In adopting a 
theme which, after all, is didactics under a 
spiritual glamour, Buchanan has chosen a 
distinctive ground. The question is, what 
sort of art is the result? 
strange mixture of poetry and prose—the 
relative proportions varying with the flow 
of the poet’s imagination. 
Orm” is largely made up of vague aspira- 
tion, rhetoric, padded and unsatisfactory 
verse. It contains, withal, very fine poetry, 
of which one or two specimens are as good 
as anything the author has composed. A 
portion of the work has a trace of the weird 
quality to be found in nearly all of Blake’s 
pictures, and in most of his verse. The 
“Soul and Flesh,” the “Flower of the 
World,” and the “ Drinkers of Hemlock,” 
are thus characterized. Two episodes are 
prominent among the rest. “The Dream 
of the World without Death” is a strong 
and effective poem: a vision of the time 
when 
“There were no kisses on familiar faces, 
No weaving of white grave-clothes, no lost 
pondering 
Over the still wax cheeks and folded fingers. 


“There was no putting tokens under pillows, 
There was no dreadful beauty slowly fading, 
Fading like moonlight softly into darkness. 


“There were no church-yard paths to walk on, 
thinking 
How near the well-beloved ones are lying. 
There were no sweet green graves to sit and 
muse on, 


“Till grief should grow a summer meditation, 
The shadow of the passing of an angel, 
And sleeping should seem easy, and not cruel. 


“Nothing but wondrous parting and a blankness.”’ 

Of a still higher order is “The Vision of 
the Man Accurst,” which is marked by fine 
imagination, though conceits and artificial 
phrases somewhat lessen its effect. Itseems 
to me the poet’s strongest production thus 
far, and holds among his mystical pieces the 
position of “The Scairth o’ Bartle” among 
the Scottish tales. 

In applying the Orphic method to con- 
temporary politics, he makes a failure akin 
to that of Shelley in “ The Revolt of Islam.” 
Having perceived the weakness of his po- 


ems upon the Franco-German war, they | 


now reappear to us under new titles, and 


| 
| 


| that renders them so exquisite. 


Much of the political verse is written in a 
mouthing manner, inferior to his narrative 
style. The aspiration of Shelley’s writings 
doubtless went far to sustain the melody 
Whatever 
Buchanan’s mission may be, it detracts from, 
rather than enhances, his genius as a poet. 


| In reformatory lyrics and sonnets, he does 


Inevitably a | 


not rise so very far above the level of Massey 
and other spasmodic rhymsters. An Ameri- 


| can, living in a country where every me- 


“The Book of | 





chanic is the peer of Buchanan as a reformer, 
and where poetry is considerably scarcer 
than “ progress,” is likely to care not so 
much for a singer’s theories as for the quality 
of his song. 

Buchanan’s versatility, and desire to ob- 
tain a hearing in every province of his art, 
have impelled him to some curious ventures, 
among which are two romantic volumes 
upon American themes, published anony- 
mously, but now acknowledged as his own. 
“St. Abe,” and “ White Rose and Red,” have 
been commended for fidelity of local color 
and diction, but readers to the manner born 
will assure the author that he has succeeded 
only in being faithful to a British ideal of 
American frontier life. ‘To compensate us, 
we have some thin poetry in his Maine 
romance, while in the Salt Lake extrava- 
ganza I can find none at all. His critical 
prose-writings are marked by eloquence and 
vigor, but those of a polemical order have, I 
should opine, entailed upon him more vexa- 
tion than profit. He is said to figure credit- 
ably as a playwright, “The Witch-Finder” 
and “ The Madcap Prince” having met with 
success upon the London stage. 

As a result of his impulse to handle every 
theme that occurs to him, and to essay all 
vanities of style, much of his poetry, even 
after the winnowing to which it has been 
subjected, is not free from sterile and prosaic 
chaff. A lesser fault is the custom of han- 
dicapping his pieces with affected preludes, 
and his volumes with metrical statements of 
their purpose—barbarisms taken from a 
period when people did not clearly see that 
Art must stand without crutches. Occa- 
sionally, a theme which he selects, such as 
the description from Heine’s “ Reisebilder” 
of the vanishing of the old gods, is more ot 
a poem than any verses that can be set to it. 
Nor do we care for such an excess of selt- 
annunciation as is found in the prelude to 
“ Bexhill.” Faults of style are less common, 
yet he does not wholly escape the affecta- 
tions of a school with which he is in open 


largely pruned or otherwise remodeled. | conflict. Still, he can be artistic to a degree 
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not exceeded in the most careful poetry of 
his time. “The Ballad of Judas Iscariot,” 
which he has done well to place at the 
opening of his collection, is equal in finish 
to anything written since “ The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” and approaches that poem 
in weird impressiveness and power. Among 
his sonnets, those of the Coruisken series, 
sustained by lofty feeling and noble diction, 
are without doubt the best. 

In conclusion, it would appear that his 
work of the last five years is not an advance 
upon his Scottish idyls, and that a natural 
and charming poet has been retarded by 
conceiving an undue sense of his inspiration 
as a seer, a mystic, a prophet of the future. 
Moreover, like Southey, Buchanan has 
somewhat too carefully nursed his reputation. 
The sibyls confided their leaves to the 
winds, and knew that nothing which the 
gods thought worth preserving could be 
effaced by the wanton storm. His merits 
lie in his originality, earnestness, and admir- 
able understanding of Nature, in freedom 
of style and strength of general effect. His 
best poetry grows upon the reader. He 
still is young, scarcely having begun the 
mature creative period, and, if he will study 
the graces of restraint, and cling to some 


department of art in which he is easily 
foremost, should not fail of a new and still 
more successful career. 


Ill. 


RossETTI is one of those men whose sig- 
nificant position is not so much due to the 
amount of work which they produce as to 
its quality, and to the principles it has sug- 
gested. Such leaders often are found, and 
influence contemporary thought by the per- 
sonal magnetism that attracts young and 
eager spirits to gather around them. Some- 
times a man of this kind, in respect to 
creative labor, is greater than his produc- 
tions. But if Rossetti’s special attitude has 
been of more account than his poetry, it is 
not because he lacks the power to equalize 
the two. He has chosen to give his ener- 
gies to a kindred art of expression, for which 
his genius is no less decided. 
ence as a poet, judging from his writings, 
and from even a meager knowledge of his 
life and associates, seems to be radical and 
more or less enduring. 

_ A-stream broadens as it flows. Already, 
in the careers of Morris and Swinburne, 
we see the forms of extension through 
which the indestructibility of nature is se- 
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cured for a specific mode of art. The 
instinct is not so far wrong which connects 
these poets with Rossetti, and calls the 
circle by his name. ‘Three men could not 
be more independent of one another in their 
essential gifts; yet there is some common 
chain between them to which the clue most 
likely was obtained first by Rossetti,—he 
being the eldest, and the first to seize it in 
his search after beauty’s underlying laws. 
It is true that Morris, a comrade near his 


| own age, dedicated a book of poetry to him 


long before the artist had compiled a volume 
of his own poems; nevertheless, we gather 
the idea that the conversation and presence 
of Rossetti had a formative influence upon 
the author of “The Earthly Paradise,” as 
well as upon that younger singer whose 
dramatic genius already has half determined 
what is to be the poetic tendency of the era 
now beginning. We turn to the young 
for confirmation of our views with regard to 
the immediate outlook; for it is the privi- 


| lege of youth to discern the freshest and 
| most potential style. 


A prophetic sensitive- 
ness, wiser than the dulled experience of age, 
unites it to the party of the future. 

Since the master-treatise of Lessing, there 
has been no question of the impassable bar- 
the provinces of the artist 
and the poet. Poetry, however, furnishes 
themes to the painter; and of late, painting, 
through study of elemental processes, has 


| enriched the field of poetry,—to which 


Rossetti’s contribution is the latest, if not the 


| greatest, and has the charm of something 


rare that is brought to us from another land. 
He was an early member of the Pre-Raph- 
aelite brotherhood in painting, Millais and 
Holman Hunt being his most famous asso- 
ciates. He also has had some connection 
with Morris in the decorative art-work to 
which the latter has been so enviably devoted. 
The element which Rossetti’s verse and bear- 
ing have brought into English poetry holds 
to that art the relation of Pre-Raphaelite 
painting and decoration to painting and 
decoration of the academic kind. As a 


| figure-painter, his drawings, such as I have 
| seen, are far above the Strictly realistic work 
Yet his influ- | 


produced by acolytes of his order. The 
term realism constantly is used to cloak the 
mediocrity of artists whose designs are stiff, 


| barren, and grotesque—the form without the 
| soul, 
art, unable to compass the major; their 


They deal with the minor facts of 


labor is scarcely useful as a stepping-stone 
to higher things; if it were not so unimagi- 
native it would have more value as a protest 


Re 
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against conventionalism and a guide to some- 
thing new. But Rossetti, a man of genius, 
has lighted his canvas and his pages with a 
quality that is more ennobling. He has 
discerned the spirit of beauty, wandering 
within the confines of a region whose land- 
scape is visible, not to groundlings, but to the 


poet’s finer sight. Even his strictly Pre- | 
| single volume. 


Raphaelite verse, odd and weird as it »may 


at first appear, is full of exaltation and lyn | 
| nets, make up its contents; but there are not 


cal power. 
Such of his ballads as recall the trouba- 


dour period are no more realistic than the | 
ballads of the idyllic poets. They are stud- | 
ies of what the Pre-Chaucerian minstrels | 


saw, and partly result from use of their 
materials. However rich and rare, they 
hold, in the youth of the new movement, 
no more advanced position than that of 
Tennyson’s “ Oriana” and “The Lady of 
Shalott” compared with his epic and philo- 
sophic master-pieces. This point is worth 
consideration. ‘The laureate’s work of this 
kind was an effort, in default of natural 
themes, to borrow something from that old 
Romantic art which so long has passed 
away as again to have the effect of newness. 

Much of Rossetti’s verse is of this sort, 
yet possessing a quality which shows that 
his genius, if fully exercised, might lead him 
to far greater achievements as an English 
poet. Consecrated, from his Italian parent- 
age, to learning, art, and song,—reared in a 
household over which the medieval spirit 
has brooded,—he is thoroughly at home 
among romantic themes and processes, while 
a feeling like that of Dante exalts the ma- 
turer portion of his emblematic verse. 

In fact, he made his first appearance as a 
writer with a volume of translations from 
“The Early Italian Poets,” published in 
1861. In the new edition (1874), entitled 
“Dante and his Circle, with the Italian 
Poets preceding him,” more stress is laid 
upon the arrangement of the book. Dante, 
through the “ Vita Nuova” and many lyrics 
associated with his friends, is made the lumi- 
nous central figure of a group of poets who 
shine partly by their own, and partly by 
reflected light. Sonnets, lyrics, and canzo- 
nets are given also from more than forty 
additional writers, chiefly of an earlier date, 
and the whole volume is edited with patient 
learning and religious care. ‘The time and 
poetry are elucidated with a fidelity and 
beauty not to be found in any English or 
Continental essays in the same field. An 


exquisite spirit possesses the workman and | 


the work. An Anglo-Italian, he has a 








double nature, like that of the enchanter 
who understood the speech of birds. What- 
ever original work he might have produced 
with the same labor, it hardly could be a 
greater addition to our literature than this 
admirable transcript of Italy’s most suggest- 
ive period and song. 

Rossetti’s Own poems are collected in a 
Two-score ballads, songs, 
and studies, with thrice that number of son- 


a few to maintain that here we have “ infin- 
ite riches in a little room.” A reviewer is 
grateful to one who waits for songs that sing 
themselves, and does not force us to exam- 
ine long cantos for a satisfactory estimate of 
his power. Some of these poems were com- 
posed years ago, but the author does not 
specify them, “as nothing has been included 
which he believes to be immature.” Con- 
scientiousness is a feature of this artist's 
work. A poet is not to be measured by the 
quantity of his outpourings; if otherwise, 
what of Keats or Collins, and what of 
Southey and Young? 

In this collection, then, I find no verse so 
realistic as to be unimaginative; but I do find 
a quaint use of old phraseology, and a revi- 
val of the early rhythmical accents. The 
result is a not unpleasant mannerism, of a 
kind that is visible in the poetry of Morris 
and Swinburne, and also crops out frequently 
in recent miscellaneous verse. Besides en- 
riching, like Tennyson, our modern English 
by the revival of obsolete yet effective Saxon 
and Norman words, Rossetti adds to its flex- 
ibility by novel inversions and accentual 
endings. With regard to the diction, it 
should be noted that such forms as “ her- 
seemed,” though here in keeping, would be 
unendurable in the verse of an imitator. 
Throughout his poetry we discern a finesse, 
a regard for detail, and a knowledge of color 
and sound, that distinguish this master of the 
Neo-Romantic school. His end is gained 
by simplicity and sure precision of touch. 
He knows exactly what effect he desires, 
and produces it by a firm stroke of color, a 
beam of light, a single musical tone. Here- 
in he surpasses his comrades, and exhibits 
great tact in preferring only the best of a 
dozen graces which either of them would 
introduce. In terseness he certainly is before 
them all. 

We must accept a true poet for what he 
is, and be thankful. Rossetti is not the man 
to attract a dullard. His quaintness must 
seem to many as “outlandish” as the speech 
and garments of Christian and Faithful 
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among the worldlings of Vanity Fair; and 
he is so indifferent to its outlandishness that 
some may deem him wanting in sense and 
humor. 
in his own vision of things spiritual and 
lovely, to look at matters from the common 
point of view. To one willing to share his 
feeling, and apt to recognize the inspiration 
of Diirer, or William Blake, or John La 
Farge, the effect is not to be gainsaid. 
The strangeness passes away with a study 
of his poems. Yielding to their melody 
and illumination, we are bathed in the rich 
colors of an abbey-window, and listen to 
the music of choristers chanting from some 
skyey, hidden loft. 

The melody is indisputably fine—whether 
from the lips of the transfigured maiden, of 
whom he tells us that, when 


“She spoke through the still weather, 
Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together;” 


or the witch-music of Lilith, the wife of 
Adam: 


“Not a drop of her blood was human, 
But she was made like a soft, sweet woman.” 


It is difficult, however, to separate a single 
tone from the current harmony. Light and 
color are worthy of the music: 


“Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven.” 


“Her hair, that lay along her back, 
Was yellow, like ripe corn.” 


“The clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles.” 


“She ceased. 
+ The light thrilled toward her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight.” 


Of Rossetti’s lyrics in the Gothic, or Ro- 
mantic, form, “The Blessed Damozel,” from 
which I quote, is most widely known, and 
deserves its reputation. Nothing, save great 
originality and beauty, could win us over to 
its peculiar manner. It is full of imagina- 
tion: 

“Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers; 
The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers;” 


“And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames.” 


“T'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light,— 


! 
| 


But he is too earnest, too absorbed | 


We will step down as to a stream, 


And bathe there in God's sight.” 


The spell of this poem, I think, lies in the 
feeling that even in heaven the maiden, as 


| on earth, is so real, so living, that 





“Her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm;” 


and that her terrestnal love and yearning 
are more to her than all the joys of Para- 
dise. The poet, moreover, in this brief, 
wild lyric, seems to have conceived, like 
Dante, an apotheosis of some buried mis- 
tress,—regarded, it may be, with worship, 
but no less with immortal passion and 
desire. 

In three medieval ballads of another 
class, there is lyircal and dramatic power. 
I refer to “Troy Town,” “Eden Bower,” 
and “Sister Helen.” These, with “Stratton 
Water,” and “ The Staff and Scrip,” probably 
are as characteristic and successful as any 
late revival of the ballad forms. 

“A Last Confession” is a tragical Italian 
story, in blank-verse, not unlike what Brown- 
ing—leaving out Rossetti’s Italian song— 
might write upon a similar theme. “ Dante 
at Verona” is a grave and earnest poem, 
sustained with dignity throughout, yet I 
prefer Dr. Parsons’ lines “On a Bust of 
Dante”—that majestic lyric, the noblest of 
tributes to the great Florentine in our own 
or any other tongue. At the opposite ex- 
treme, and in a vein that differs from Ros- 
setti’s other works, we have a curious and 
vivid piece of realism, entitled “ Jenny.” 
The poet moralizes, with equal taste and 
feeling, and much picturesqueness, over a 
beautiful but ignorant girl of the town, who 
no more than a child is aware of the train 
of thought she has inspired. A striking pas- 
sage upon lust is specially effective and 
poetical. 4 

I have said that as an Italian translator 
Rossetti is unsurpassed, and he is nearly as 
fine in renderings from the old French, of 
which both Swinburne and himself have 
made enthusiastic studies. Witness a stanza 
from “The Ballad of Dead Ladies,” Fran- 
cois Villon, 1450. The translator’s inherent 
quaintness is suited to his task: 


“Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman? 
Where’s Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 
Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 
Only heard on river and mere,— 
She whose beauty was more than human? .. . 
But where are the snows of yester-year?’ 
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His lyrical faculty is exquisite; not often 
swift, but chaste, and purely English. “ The 
Song of the Bower,” a most tuneful love- 
chant, reminding us of George Darley, is a 


good specimen of his melody, while “The | 


Stream’s Secret” has more music in it than 
any sow lyric that I now remember. Dra- 
matic power is indicated by true lyrical 
genius, and we are not surprised to find 
Rossetti’s poems surcharged with it. As a 
sonneteer, also, he has no living equal. 
Take the group written for pictures and 
read the sonnet of “ Mary Magdalene.” It 
is a complete dramatic poem. ‘The series 
belonging to “The House of Life,” in finish, 
spontaneity, and richness of feeling, is such 
as this man alone can produce. Mrs. 
Browning’s sonnets were the deathless reve- 
lation of her own beautiful soul; if these 
are more objective, they are’ equally perfect 
in another way. Finally, the imagination 
to which I have alluded is rarely absent 
from Rossetti’s verse. His touches now are 
delicate, and again have a broad sweep: 


“As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone.” 


** How then should sound upon Life’s darkening 
slope, 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death's imperishable wing ?” 


In measuring his career as a poet, we at 
once perceive that he has moved in a some- 
what narrow range with respect to both the 
thought and method of his compositions; 
but that he approaches Tennyson in simpli- 
city, purity, and richness of tone. His dra- 
matic and lyrical powers are very marked, 
though not fully developed; if he had been 
restricted to verse as a means of expression, 
he no doubt would have added greatly to 
our English song. Sonnets like the “ Bridal 
Birth” and “ Nuptial Sleep,” and poems so 
profoundly thoughtful as “The Sea-Limits” 
and “The Woodspurge,” place him among 
his foremost contemporaries. He has had 


a magnetic influence upon those who come | 


within his aureole. Should he complete 
“The House of Life,” upon its original pro- 
jection, he will leave a monument of beauty 
more lasting than the tradition of his pres- 
ence. His verse is compact of tenderness, 
emotional ecstasy, and poetic fire. The 
spirit of the master whose name he bears 
clothes him as with a white garment. And 
we should expect his associates to be hum- 
ble lovers of the beautiful, first of all, and 








through its ministry to rise to the lustrous 
upper heaven of spiritual art. 


IV. 


Ir is but natural, then, that we should find 
in William Morris a poet who may be de- 
scribed, to use the phrase of Hawthorne, as 
an Artist of the Beautiful. He delights in the 
manifestation of objective beauty. Byron 
felt himself one with Nature. Morris is ab- 
sorbed in the loveliness of his romantic 
work, and as an artist seems to find enchant- 
ment and content. 

In this serenity of mood he possesses that 
which has been denied to greater poets. 
True, he sings of himself, 

**Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 

Why should I strive to set the crooked straight?” 


but what time could be to him more fortu- 
nate? Amid the problems of our day, and 
the uncertainty as to what kind of art is to 
result from its confused elements, there is at 
least repose in the enjoyment of absolute 
beauty. There is safety in an art without a 
purpose other than to refresh and charm. 
People who labor in “six counties overhung 
with smoke” are willing enough to forget 
them. Morris’s proffer of the means to this 
end could not have been more timely. 
Keats had juster cause for dissatisfaction: 
he could not know how eagerly men would 
turn to his work when the grandiloquent 
period, in which he found himself so value- 
less, should have worn itself away. Besides, 
he never fairly attained his ideal. To him 
the pursuit of Beauty, rather the possession, 
was a passion and an appetite. He fol- 
lowed after, and depicted her, but was not 
at rest in her presence. Had Keats lived— 
had he lived to gain the feeling of Morris, 
to pass from aspiration to attainment, and 
had his delicious poems been succeeded by 
others, comparing with “Isabella” and “The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” as “The Earthly Para- 
dise” compares with “The Defence of Guen- 
evere,” then indeed the world would have 
listened to a singer 
“Such as it had 
In the ages glad, 


+? 


Long ago! 


Morris appears to have been devoted from 


youth to the service of the beautiful. He 
has followed more than one branch of art, 
and enjoys, besides his fame as a poet, a prac- 
tical reputation as an original and graceful 
designer in decorative work of many kinds. 
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The present era, like the Venetian, and 
others in which taste has sprung from the 
luxury of wealth, seems to breed a class of 
handicraftsmen who are adepts in various 
departments of creative art. Rossetti, Morris, 
Linton, Hamerton, among others, follow the 
arts of song or of design at will. Doubtless the 
poet Morris, while making his unique draw- 
ings for stained glass, wall-paper, or decora- 
tive tile-work, finds a pleasure as keen as 
that of the artist Morris in the construction 
of his metrical romances. There is balm 
and recreation to any writer in some tasteful 
pursuit which may serve as a foil to that 
which is the main labor and highest purpose 
of his life. 

As for his poetry, it is of a sort which 
must be delightful to construct: wholly re- 
moved from self, breeding neither anguish 
nor disquiet, but full of soft music and a fa- 
miliar olden charm. So easeful to read, it 
cannot be unrestful to compose, and to the 
maker must be its own reward. He keeps 
within his self-allotted region; if it be that 
of a lotos-eater’s dream, he is willing to 
be deluded, and no longing for the real 
makes him “half-sick of shadows.” In this 
respect he is a wise, sweet, and very fortu- 
nate bard. 

Some years ago, judging of Morris by 
“The Defence of Guenevere and Other 
Poems,” the only volume which he then had 
printed, I wrote of him: “ Never a slovenly 
writer, he gives us pieces that repay close 
reading, but also compel it, for they smack 
of the closet and studio, rather than of the 
world of men and women, or that of the 
woods and fields. He, too, sings the deeds 
of Arthur and Lancelot.” Let me now 
say that there is no purer or fresher land- 
scape, more clearly visible both to the au- 
thor and the reader, than is to be found 
everywhere in the course of Morris’s later 
volumes. Not only are his descriptions of 
every aspect of Nature perfect, but he enters 
fully into the effect produced by her changes 
upon our lives and feelings. He sings of 
June, 


“And that desire that rippling waters give 


To youthful hearts to wander anywhere;” 


of the drowsy August languor, 


“ When men were happy, they could scarce tell why, 
Although they felt the rich year slipping by.” 


A thousand similar examples may be selected 
from his poems. But his first work was 


| 
| 
| 
| 





quite in sympathy with that of Rossetti: an 
effort to disconnect poetry from modern 
thought and purpose, through a return not 
so much to nature as to models taken from 
the age of ballad-romance. It was satu- 
rated with the Pre-Chaucerian spirit. In 
medieval tone, color, and somewhat rigid 
drawing, it corresponded to the missal-work 
style of the Pre-Raphaelites in art. The 
manner was too studied to permit of swift 
movement or broad scope; the language 
somewhat ancient and obscure. There is 
much that is fine, however, in the plumed 
and heroic ballad, “ Riding Together,” and 
“The Haystack in the Flood” is a powerful 
conception, wrought out with historic truth 
of detail and grim dramatic effect. 

These thirty poems, fitly inscribed to Ros- 
setti, made up a work whose value some- 
what depended upon its promise for the 
future. The true Pre-Raphaelite is willing 
to bury his own name in order to serve his 
art; to spend a life, if need be, in laying 
the ground-wall upon which his successors 
can build a new temple that shall replace 
the time-worn structure he has helped to 
tear away. But, to a man of genius, the 
higher service often is given later in his own 
career. 

Morris’s second volume showed that he 
had left the shadows of ballad-minstrelsy, 
and entered the pleasant sunlight of Chau- 
cer. After seven years of silence, “The 
Life and Death of Jason” was a surprise, and 
was welcomed as the sustained performance 
of a true poet. It is a narrative poem, of 
epic proportions, all story and action, com- 
posed in the rhymed pentameter, strongly 
and sweetly carried from the first book to 
the last of seventeen. In this production, 
as in all the works of Morris,—in some re- 
spects the most notable raconteur since the 
time of his avowed master, Geoffrey Chau- 
cer,—the statement is newly illustrated, that 
imaginative poets do not invent their own 
legends, but are wise in taking them from 
those historic treasuries of fact and fiction, 
the outlines of which await only a master- 
hand to invest them with living beauty. 
The invention of “Jason,” for instance, does 
not consist in the story of the Golden 
Fleece, but in new effects of combination, 
and in the melody and vigor of the means 
by which these old adventurous Greeks 
again are made to voyage, sing, love, fight, 
and die before us. Its author has a close 
knowledge of antiquities. Here and there 
his method is borrowed from Homer,—as 
in the gathering of the chiefs, which occu- 
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pies the third book. Octosyllabic songs are 
interspersed, such as that of “Orpheus,” 


“Oh, bitter sea, tumultuous sea, 
Full many an ill is wrought by thee!” 


after which, 


“Then shouted all the heroes, and they drove 
The good ship forth, so that the birds above, 
With long white wings, scarce flew so fast as 

they.” 


These three lines convey an idea of the 
general diction; nor can any be selected 
from the ten thousand which compose the 
work that do not show how well our Saxon 
English is adapted for the transmission of 
the Homeric spirit. The poem is fresh and 
stirring, and the style befits the theme, though 
not free from harshness and careless rhymes ; 
moreover, it must be confessed that the 
reader often grows weary of the prolonged 
tale. This is an Odyssean epic, but written 
with continuity of effort; not growing of 
itself with the growth of a nation, nor 
builded at long intervals like the “ Idyls of 
the King.” ‘The poet lacks variety. His 
voice is in a single key, and, although it be 
a natural one that does not tire the ear, we 
are content as we close the volume, and 
heave a sigh of satisfied appetite, rather than 
of regret that the entertainment has reached 
an end. 

In his learned taste for whatever is curious 
and rare, Morris has made researches among 
the Sagas of Norse literature, especially those 
of Iceland. ‘The admirable translations 
which he made, in company with E. Magnus- 
son, from the Icelandic Grettis and Volsunga 
Sagas, show how thoroughly every class of 
work is fashioned by his hands, and illustrate 
the wealth of the resources from which he 
obtained the conception of his latest poem. 
“The Story of Grettir the Strong,” and 
“The Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs,” 
appeared in 1869; but in 1868, five years 
after the completion of “ Jason,” the public 
had been delighted with the early install- 
ments of a charming production, which, 
whatever he may accomplish hereafter, fairly 
exhibits his powers in their most sustained 
and varied form. 

The plan of “The Earthly Paradise” 
was conceived in a day that should be 
marked with a white stone, since for this 
poet to undertake it was to complete it. 
The effort was so sure to adjust itself to his 
genius (which is epic rather than dramatic), 
that the only question was one of time, and 
that is now a question of the past. In this 





important work Morris reaches the height 
of his success as a relator. His poems 
always have been stories. Even the short- 
est ballads in his first book are upon themes 
from the old chronicles. “The Earthly 
Paradise” has the universe of fiction for a 
field, and re-clothes the choicest and most 
famous legends of Asia and Europe with 
the delicate fabric of its verse. Greek and 
Oriental lore, the tales of the Gesta Roma- 
norum, the romance of the Nibelungen-Lied, 
and even the myths of the Eddas, contribute 
to this thesaurus of narrative song. All 
these tales are familiar; many of a type 
from which John Fiske or Miiller would 
prove their long descent, tracing them far 
as the “most eastern East;” but never 
before did they appear in more attractive 
shape, or fall so musically from a poet’s 
honeyed mouth. Their fascination is be- 
yond question. We listen to the narrator, 
as Arabs before the desert fire hang upon 
the lips of one who recites some legend of 
the good Haroun. Here is a successor to 
Boccaccio and to Chaucer. The verse, 
indeed, is exclusively Chaucerian, of which 
three styles are used, the heroic, sestina, and 
octosyllabic. Chance quotations show with 
what felicity and perfect ease the modern 
poet renews the cadences of his master. 
Take one from “Atalanta’s Race :” 
“ Through thick Arcadian woods a hunter went, 
ay the beasts up, on a fresh spring 
aay; 
But since his horn-tipped bow, but seldom bent, 
Now = the noontide nought had happed to 
slay, 
Within a vale he called his hounds away, 
Hearkening the echoes of his lone voice 
cling 
About the cliffs, and through the beech-trees 
ring.” 


Another from “The Man Born to be 
King :” 
“So long he rode he drew anigh 
A mill upon the river’s brim, 
That seemed a goodly place to him, 
For o’er the oily, smooth mill-head 
There hung the apples growing red, 
And many an ancient - ape 
Within the orchard could he see, 
While the smooth mill-walls, white and black, 
Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack, 
And grumble of the gear within; 
While o’er the roof that dulled that din 
The doves sat crooning half the day, 
And round the half-cut stack of hay 
The sparrows fluttered twittering.” 


And this, from “The Story of Cupid and 
Psyche :” 
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“From place to place Love followed her that 
da 

And ever fairer to his eyes she grew, 
So that at last when from her bower she flew, 
And underneath his feet the moonlit sea 
Went shepherding his waves disorderly, 
He swore that, of all gods and men, no one 
Should hold her in his arms but he alone.” 


The couplet which I have italicized has 
an imaginative quality not frequent in Mor- 
ris’s verse, for the excellence of this poet lies 
rather in his clear vision and exquisite direct- 
ness of speech. Examples, otherwise nei- 
ther better nor worse than the foregoing, 
may be taken from any one of the sixteen 
hundred pages of his great work. I can 
give but the briefest statement of its method 
and range. 

In each of these metrical forms the verse 
is smooth and transparent—the choice result 
of the authors Chaucerian studies, with 
what addition of beauty and suggestiveness 
his genius can bestow. His language is so 
pure that there absolutely is no resisting 
medium to obscure the interest of a tale. 
We feel that he enjoys his story as we do, 
yet the technical excellence, seen at once by 
a writer, scarcely is thought of by the lay 
reader, to whom poetry is in the main 
addressed. Morris easily grasps the feeling 
of each successive literature from which his 
stories are derived. He is at will a pagan, 
a Christian, or a worshiper of Odin and 
Thor; and especially has caught the spirit 
of those generations which, scarcely emerged 
from classicism in the South, and bordered 
by heathendom on the North, peopled their 
unhallowed places with beings drawn from 
either source. Christ reigned, yet the old 
gods had not wholly faded out, but acted, 
whether fair or devilish, as subjects and allies 
of Satan. All this is magically conveyed in 
such poems as “ The Ring given to Venus” 
and “ The Lady of the Land.” The former 
may be consulted (and any other will do 
almost as well) for evidence of the advan- 
tage possessed by Morris through his knowl- 
edge of medieval costumes, armor, dances, 
festivals, and all the curious paraphernalia 
of days gone by. So well equipped a vir- 
tuoso, and so facile a rhythmist, was war- 
ranted in undertaking to write “The Earthly 
Paradise,” broad as it is in scope, and ex- 
tended to the enormous length of forty thou- 
sand lines. The result shows that he set 
himself a perfectly feasible task. 

In this work he avoids the prolonged 
strain of “Jason,” by making, with few ex- 
ceptions, each story of a length that can be 





read at a sitting. His harmonic turn is 
shown in the arrangement of them all under 
the signs of the zodiac. We have one clas- 
sical and one medieval legend for each 
month of the year. I take it that the frame- 
work of the whole, the romance of voyagers 
in search of an earthly Paradise, is familiar 
to the reader. While Morris claims Chaucer, 
as Dante claimed Virgil, for his master, this 
only relates to the purpose and form of his 


poetry, for the freshness and sweetness are 


his own. He has gone to Chaucer, but also 
to Nature—to the earth whence sprang that 
well of English undefiled. His descriptive 
preludes, that serenely paint each phase of 
the revolving year, and the scenic touches 
throughout his stories, are truthful and _pict- 
uresque. He uses but few and often-re- 
peated adjectives; like the early rhapsodists, 
once having chosen an epithet for a certain 
thing, he clings to it, never introducing, for 
novelty’s sake, another that is poorer than 
the best. 

Morris fairly escapes from our turmoil and 


| materialism by this flight to the refuge of 


amusement and simple art. A correlative 
moral runs through all of his poetry; one 
which, it must be owned, savors of pagan 
fatalism. The thought conveyed is that 
nothing should concern men but to enjoy 
what hollow good the gods award us, and 
this in the present, before the days come 
when we shall say we have no pleasure {n 
them—before death come, which closes all. 
He not only chooses to be a dreamer of 
dreams, and will not “strive to set the 
crooked straight,” but tells us, 


“Yes, ye are made immortal on the day 
Ye cease the dusty grains of time to weigh;” 


and in every poem has some passage like 
this: 
“Fear little, then, I counsel you, 
What any son of man can do; 
Because a log of wood will last 
While many a life of man goes past, 
And all is over in slight space.” 


His hoary voyagers have toiled and wander- 
ed, as they find, in vain: 

“Lo, 
A long life gone, and nothing more they know, 
Why they should live to have desire and foil, 
And toil, that, overcome, brings yet more toil, 
Than that day of their vanished youth, when first 
They saw Death clear, and deemed all life accurst 
By that cold, overshadowing threat,—the End.” 


They have nothing left, but to beguile the 
remnant of their hours with story and re- 
pose, until the grave is reached, in which 
there is neither device, nor knowledge, nor 
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wisdom. The poet’s constant injunction is 
to seize the day, to strive not for greater 
or new things, since all will soon be over, 
and who knoweth what is beyond? In his 
epilogue to the entire work, he faithfully 
epitomizes its spirit : 
“* Death have we hated, knowing not what it meant; 
Life have we loved, through green leaf and through 
sere, 
Though still the less we knew of its intent: 
The Earth and Heaven through countless year on 
year, 
Slow changing, were to us but curtains fair, 
Hung round about a little room, where play 
Weeping and laughter of man’s empty day.’ 


This tinge of fatalism has a saddening 
effect upon Morris’s verse, and thus far less- 
ens its charm. A shadow falls across the 
feast. One of his critics has well said that 
“A poet, in this age of the world, who would 
be immortal, must write as if he himself be- 
lieved in immortality.” His personages, 
moreover, are phantasmal, and really seem 
as if they issued from the ivory gate. Again, 
while his latest work is a marvel of pro- 
longed strength and industry, its length 
gives it somewhat of an encyclopedic char- 
acter. The last volume was not received so 
eagerly as the first. I would not quote 
against the author that saying of Callima- 
chus, “a great book is a great evil;” never- 
theless we feel that he has a too facile 
power,—a story once given him,—of putting 
it into rippling verse as rapidly as another 
man can write it in prose. Still “The Earth- 
ly Paradise” is a library of itself, and in 
yielding to its spell we experience anew the 
delights which the “Arabian Nights” afford- 
ed to our childhood. What more tempting 
than to loll in such an “orchard-close” as 
the poet is wont to paint for us, and—with 
clove: blooming everywhere, and the robins 


singing about their nests—to think it a por- | 





| West of the Moon;” or to read the fay- 


legends of “The Watching of the Falcon” 
and “Ogier the Dane,” or that history of 
“The Lovers of Gudrun,” which possibly is 
the finest, as it is the most extended, of all 
our author’s romantic poems? What more 
potent spell to banish care and pain? And 
let there be some one near to sing— 
“In the white-flowered hawthorn-brake, 

Love, be merry for my sake; 

Twine the blossoms in my hair, 

Kiss me where I am most fair— 

Kiss me, love! for who knoweth 

What thing cometh after death?” 

We have seen that the poetry of William 
Morris is thoroughly sweet and wholesome, 
fair with the beauty of green fields and sum- 
mer skies, and pervaded by a restful charm. 
Yet it is but the choicest fashion of romantic 
narrative-verse. The poet’s imagination is 
clear, but never lofty; he never will rouse 
the soul to elevated thoughts and deeds. 
His low, continuous music reminds us of 
those Moorish melodies whose delicacy and 
pathos come from the gentle hearts of an 
expiring race, and seem the murmurous 
echo of strains that had an epic glory in the 
far-away past. Readers who look for pas- 
sion, faith, and high imaginings, will find his 
measures cloying in the end. Rossetti’s 
work has been confined to Pre-Chaucerian 
minstrelsy, and to the spiritualism of the 
early Italian school. Morris advances to a 
revival of the narrative art of Chaucer. The 
next effort, to complete the cyclic movement, 
should renew the fire and lyric outburst of 
the dramatic poets. Let us estimate the 
promise of what already has been essayed 
in that direction;—but to do this we must 
listen to the voice of the youngest and most 
impassioned of the group that stand with 
feet planted upon the outer circuit of the 
Victorian choir, and with faces looking 


tion of that fairy-land “ East of the Sun and ! eagerly toward the future. 
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In my mulberry tree 
Merrily singeth he, 
Hid in the cool green deeps of leaf and 
bloom, 
Washed round with tides of delicate per- 
fume. 


Hear him sharply rap, 

Tapping the veins of sap! 
The satin rustle of his splendid wings 
Blends happily with the rich leaf-murmur- 


ings. 


Earnest and sincere, 
Logically clear, 
Flavored with spice of leaf and scent of 
flower, 
His song has all of Nature’s naked power. 


And yours, O poet, too, 
Would sweetlier ring if you 
Leaned more on Nature’s bosom broad and 
strong, 
And shook her freshness through an artless 
song ! 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was seven months to a day since the 
passengers of the balloon had been cast on 
Lincoln Island. Since that time no human 
being had presented himself in spite of all 
their searching. Never had a line of smoke 
betrayed the presence of man. And now, 
behold how all that edifice of deductions 
fell before a common grain of metal found 
in the body of a harmless rodent! The 


truth was, that lead must have issued from a | 


gun, and who but a human being could 
have made use of such a weapon ? 

When Pencroff had placed the grain of 
shot on the table, his companions regarded 
it with the deepest astonishment. All the 
consequences of the incident, weighty in 
spite of its apparent insignificance, had sud- 
denly taken possession of their minds. The 
appearance of a supernatural being would 
not have impressed them more powerfully. 

Cyrus Smith began at once to frame such 


conjectures as the occurrence, surprising as 


it was unexpected, was sure to suggest. He 
took the shot and rolled it to and fro between 
his finger and thumb. 

“Vou are able to assert,” he asked Pencroff, 
“that the peccary wounded by this piece of 
shot was hardly three months old?” 

“ Hardly that, Mr. Cyrus,” answered Pen- 
croff. “It was still sucking at its mother’s 
breast when I found it in the ditch.” 

“ Well,” said the engineer, “ by that alone 
it is proved that within three months at the 
farthest, a gun has been fired on Lincoln 
Island. Either the island was inhabited 
before our coming, or men have disembarked 
here within three months. Whether Euro- 
peans or Malays, enemies or friends, that 
is a point which we cannot settle. Whether 
they inhabit the island still, or whether they 
have left it, we also do not know. But the 
question is of so much importance that we 
cannot afford to remain longer in doubt.” 

“I think we ought to act with caution,” 
said the reporter. 

“That is my opinion also,” answered 
Cyrus Smith; “for, unfortunately, there is a 
chance that Malay pirates have landed on 
the island!” 

“ But, Captain,” asked the sailor, “ would 
it not be the best thing to build a boat be- 


| the engineer, “ but we cannot wait. 


| a long consultation. 





fore starting out? It would give us a chance 
either to ascend the river, or, if necessary, to 
coast along the shore. We must not be caught 
unprepared.” 

“ Your idea is good, Pencroff,” answered 
Now, 
it would take at least a month to build a 
boat Fr 

“Yes, yes, a real boat,” answered the 
sailor, “but we do not need a boat for the 
open sea, and I am confident that in five 
days, at the most, I can build a pirogue fit 
to use on the Mercy.” 

“In five days? Of wood?” asked the 
negro, with an air of incredulity. 

“Wood? Yes—or rather of bark. I re- 
peat, Captain, that in five days the machine 
will be running.” 

“Very well, in five days! 
engineer. 

The dinner came to an end with less gay- 
ety than Pencroff had hoped. Before going 
to bed, Cyrus Smith and Gideon Spilett held 
They debated whether 
this last incident had not some connection 
with inexplicable occurrences at the time of 
the engineer’s rescue, and with other strange 
events that had struck them both at various 
times. Still, after Cyrus Smith had discussed 
the question, pro and con, he finished by 
saying : 

“To sum up, do you want to know what 
my opinion is, my dear Spilett? However 
minutely we explore this island, we shall 
find nothing!” 

Early on the following day Pencroff set 
to work. There was no need of construct- 
ing a boat with ribs and boards, but merely 
a floating arrangement with flat bottom, 
which would do excellently on the Mercy, 
especially near its head-waters, where the 
stream would be shallow. Sheets of bark 
sewed together would be sufficient for the 
light canoe, and, in case of natural obstruc- 
tions, it would be neither heavy nor awk- 
ward to make a portage. Pencroff counted 
on binding together the seams of the sheets 
of bark by means of clinched nails, thus 
assuring perfect dryness in the boat. 

It was therefore necessary to choose trees 
whose bark, supple and yet tenacious, would 
admit of such work. Now, as it happened, 
the last hurricane had thrown to the earth 


answered the 
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a number of douglas trees which were ex- 
actly adapted to this sort of building. 
Some of these pine-trees lay on the ground, 
and all that was necessary was to remove the 
bark ; but that wasa very difficult task, con- 
sidering the imperfect tools the colonists 
possessed. 

While the sailor, assisted by the engineer, 
was thus engaged, Gideon Spilett and 
Harbert were not idle. They had con- 
stituted themselves the purveyors of the 
colony. 

One day the two huntsmen found them- 
selves in a part of the forest near the Mercy 
which was remarkable for trees of great 
beauty. ‘There, among others, arose to a 
height of almost two hundred feet above 
the ground some of those splendid Conifers, 
to which the natives of New Zealand give 
the name of “ Kauri.” 

“T have an idea, Mr. Spilett,” said Har- 
bert, “if I should climb to the top of one 
of those kauris, perhaps I could see the 
surrounding country for a great distance.” 

The young boy, adroit and energetic, 
sprang into the lowest branches, which were 
so disposed that the ascent of the kauri was 
not difficult. In a few moments he was at 


the top, which arose from the immense field 


of verdure formed by the round helmets of 
the forest trees. From the lofty outlook, the 
view took in the whole southern part of the 
island, from Claw Cape on the south-east 
up to Reptile Promontory on the south-west. 
In the north-west rose up Mount Frank- 
lin and concealed a large quarter of the 
horizon. 


But Harbert could see from the height of, 


his observatory all that hitherto unknown 
part. of the island, which might have con- 
tained the strangers whose presence was 
suspected. The boy looked about with 
keen attention. On the sea nothing was in 
sight. Not a sail either on the horizon or 
on the anchorages about the island. Among 
the Forests of the Far West, nothing. The 
woods formed an impenetrable dome, meas- 
uring several square miles, without a clear- 
ing, without an opening. It was not pos- 
sible even to follow the channel of the 
Mercy, or to discover in what spur of the 
mountain it arose. It might be that other 
creeks ran toward the west, but there was 
nothing to prove it. For one moment Har- 
bert thought he saw a light smoke rising in 
the west, but a closer examination assured 
him that he was mistaken. 
there was nothing there! 
The day following, the 28th of October, 


No, decidedly, | 





another incident occurred which could not 
be explained to entire satisfaction. Wan- 
dering on the beach, about two miles from 
Granite House, Harbert and Neb were lucky 
enough to capture a superb specimen of the 
order Chelonia. It was a sea-tortoise of the 
genus Mydasus, whose shell was remark- 
able for certain beautiful green reflections. 
Harbert perceived the animal crawling 
among the rocks toward the sea. 

“Help, Neb, help!” he cried. 

Neb ran up. 

“What a beauty!” said he. “ But how are 
we to keep him ?” 

“ Nothing is easier,” answered Harbert. 
“Let us turn the tortoise over on its back 
and it cannot get away. Take your stick 
and do as I do.” 

Harbert and Neb pushed their heavy 
sticks under the breast-plate of the tortoise, 
and, uniting their strength, succeeded in roll- 
ing it over on its back. The tortoise, which 
measured three feet in length, must have 
weighed at least four hundred pounds. 

“Good!” cried Neb. “This will please 
our friend Pencroff.” 

And, indeed, the news could not fail to 
please Pencroff, for the flesh of these turtles 
which feed on sea-grass is extremely savory. 

“And now, what shall we do with our 
game?” said Neb. “We cannot drag it 
over to Granite House.” 

“ Leave it here,” said Harbert. “ It can- 
not turn over, and we will come for it with 
the wagon.” 

Nevertheless, for greater safety, Harbert 
took the pains to wedge the turtle around 
with great pieces of shingle. After this our 
two hunters returned to Granite House by 
way of the beach, which the low tide left 
bare. Harbert, wishing to surprise Pen- 
croff, said nothing about the turtle ; but two 
hours afterward Neb and he were back 
again with the wagon on the spot where 
they had left it. The “superb specimen” 
was no longer there. 

Neb and Harbert looked first at each 
other, then they looked about them. Still 
it was the very place where they had left 
the tortoise. They found the very stones 
which they had wedged about it, and it 
was therefore impossible they should have 
made a mistake. 

“ Well,” said Neb, “so these beasts can 
roll over, eh?” 

“So it seems,” said Harbert, who could 
not understand at all, and looked blankly 
at the stones scattered on the sand. 

“ Well, Pencroff will be sorry enough.” 








“Yes; but Mr. Smith will find it hard 
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ing completed this yawl, the length of which 


work to explain that disappearance,” thought | was twelve feet, and the weight not more 


Harbert. 


On reaching the ship-yard where the engi- | 


neer and the sailor were 
at work, Harbert related 
what had happened. 

“T thought, Mr. 
Smith,” said Harbert, 
“that when turtles had 
been once placed on 
their backs they could 
not get on their feet 
again, particularly when 
of great size.” 

“That is true, my 
boy,” answered the en- 
gineer. 

“ Well, then, how did 
it happen that—” 

“ How far from the 
sea did you leave this tur- 
tle?” asked the engineer, 
who, having stopped his 
work, was reflecting on 
the occurrence. 

“Some fifteen feet,” 
answered Harbert. 

“And the tide 
down at the time?” 

“Tou” 

“Well,” said the en- 
gineer, “ what the turtle 
could not do on the 
sand it could in the 
water. It must have 
turned itself over when 
the tide rose and quietly 
regained the high sea.” 

“ Oh, what lubbers we 
are!” cried Neb. 

“That is just what I 
have the honor to inform 
you,” answered Pencroff. 

Cyrus Smith had given 
an explanation which was certainly plausible. 


was 


But was he entirely convinced of the truth | 


of this reasoning? 


CHAPTER II. 


On the 29th of October the bark canoe 


was entirely finished. Pencroff had kept 


his promise, and within five days a sort of | 


pirogue was built, the hull being ribbed with 

flexible rods of creyimba. 

ond amidships to keep the sides apart, a 

third in the bows, a gunwale to hold the 

thole-pins for two oars, and a scull for steer- 
Vo... IX.—29 


A seat aft, a sec- | 


| than two hundred pounds. 


Just as he was stepping in Neb cried out: 


COOD NEWS FOR PENCROFF. 


“ Pencroff, I say! Your boat leaks pretty 
well.” 

“That’s nothing, Neb,” answered the 
sailor. “The wood must first soak. In 


| two days you will see no more of it, and 


there will be less water in our pirogue than 


| was ever in the stomach of a drunkard. 


Get aboard.” 

So all got in, and Pencroff pushed out 
into the open water. The weather was 
magnificent, the ocean calm as though its 
waters were shut in between the narrow 
banks of a lake, and the pirogue might 
brave its power with as much safety as if 
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she were running up the tranquil stream of 
the Mercy. 

Neb took one of the oars, Harbert the 
other, and Pencroff remained in the stern 
of the boat to steer. At first the sailor 
crossed the canal and coasted near to the 
southern point of the little island. 
breeze blew from the south. 
and regular undulations, which the pirogue 


scarcely felt, kept swaying the surface of the | 


sea. They rode out about a half mile from 
the shore, so as to take in the whole outline of 
the curvature of Mount Franklin. Then Pen- 


croff, putting down the helm, returned again | 


to the mouth of the river, 
and the pirogue follow- 
ed the bank, which, 
rounding out to the last 
headland, concealed all 
the swampy plain of 
Tadorn’s Fens. This 
point, whose distance 
was the greater because 
of the curvature of the 
shore, lay about three 
miles from the Mercy. 
The colonists resolved 
to reach itsfurthest limit, 
and to pass it only so 
far as to take in a hasty 
view of the coast up to 
Claw Cape. 

From this point the 
canoe followed the coast 
at the distance of about 
two cable lengths, care- 
fully avoiding the rocks 
with which these _bot- 
toms were strewn, and 
which the rising tide was 
beginning to cover. The 
sea wall fell away grad- 
ually from the mouth of 
the river down to the 
headland. It consisted 
of a mass of granite 
blocks distributed with 
capricious _ irregularity, 
and very different from 
the military “curtain” 
which formed the plat- 
eau of Grand View. Its 
appearance was savage 
in the extreme; it looked 
as if an enormous cart 
of rocks had been dumped there. There 
was not a trace of vegetation on that sharp 
spur that jutted forward for two miles in 


front of the forest; it represented pretty ac- | 


A light | 
A few long | 


| curately the arm of a giant coming out of 
a leafy sleeve. 

The boat, propelled by the two oars, pro- 
ceeded without adventure. Gideon Spilett, 
with pencil in one hand and note-book in 
the other, sketched the coast in hasty strokes. 
Neb, Pencroff, and Harbert chatted as they 
examined this portion of their domain, new to 

| their eyes. As the boat advanced tothe south 
the two Mandible Capes seemed to change 
their position and close more narrowly about 
| Union Bay. As to Cyrus Smith, he did not 
| speak, but kept watching the shore intently. 
After three-quarters of an hour’s naviga- 
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THE DISCOVERY. 


tion the pirogue had arrived almost at the 
point, and Pencroff was about to double it, 
when Harbert, standing up, pointed to a 
black spot, saying: 





THE 


“What can that be over there on the 
beach ?” 

All eyes turned to the place indicated. 

«“ Ah,” cried Pencroff, “ I see what it is!’ 

“ What ?” asked Neb. 

“ Barrels—barrels, which may be full!” 

“To the beach, Pencroff!” said Cyrus 
Smith. 

Pencroff was right; two barrels were there 
half buried in the sand, but still strongly 
fastened to a large case which had floated, 
supported by them, up to the moment when 
it had been cast on the shore. 

“Has there been a shipwreck?” asked 
Harbert. 

“ Evidently,” answered Gideon Spilett. 

“ But what is there in that case?” cried 
Pencroff, with a very natural impatience. 
“It is closed, and there.is nothing here to 
break itin with. Well, a few big stones—” 

The sailor, raising a heavy rock in his 
hand, was about to break in one of the sides 
of the case, when the engineer restrained 
him. 

“ Pencroff,” said he, “can you moderate 
your impatience for an hour?” 

“ But, Mr. Smith, just consider. 
inside there is everything we need.” 

“We shall find that out, Pencroff,” an- 
swered the engineer; “but do not break 
that case, which, believe me, may be of use. 
Let us carry it to Granite House, where we 
can open it more easily and without break- 
ing it.” 

The engineer’s counsel was a wise one. 
In truth, the pirogue could not have held 
the contents of that case, whatever they 
might be, since it had been thought neces- 
sary to lighten its weight by the two empty 
barrels attached. So it was cheaper to 
tow it as it was to the shore near Granite 
House. 


’ 


Perhaps, 


And now arose the question, and it was | 


an important one, whence came that piece 
of wreck? They all examined the beach 
carefully for several hundred yards. No 
other wreck-stuff appeared. The sea was 
also examined. Harbert and Neb mounted 
on a high rock, but nothing was in sight, 
not a dismantled boat, not a ship, not a sail. 
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knots.” It seemed to be in a perfect state 
of preservation, which was explained by the 
fact that it had been cast upon a sand 
beach and not upon the rocks. It was even 
certain that its journey through the sea had 
not been a long one, and that its arrival on 
this shore was recent. The water did not 
seem to have penetrated to the contents. 

It was plain the case had been cast over- 
board from a disabled ship driven toward 
the island, and, in the hope that it would 
reach the shore, where they would find it 
again, the passengers had taken the precau- 
tion to lighten it by an arrangement for 
floating. 

“We will tow this piece of flotsam to 
Granite House,” said the engineer, “ and 
make an examination of its contents; then, 
if we find on the island any survivors of this 
supposed shipwreck, we will give back the 
articles to whomsoever they belong. If we 
find no one—” 

“We will keep them ourselves!” cried 
Pencroff. “ But what can there be inside 
there ?” 

An hour and a-half afterward—it required 
all that time to cross the three miles—the 
pirogue, touched the beach in front of Gran- 
ite House. The boat and barrels were 
hauled up on the sand, and as the sea was 
on the turn they were soon high and dry. 
Neb went for the tools to open the case, and 
the examination began at once. A second 
coating of zinc lined the interior of the case, 
which had evidently been arranged so that 
under all circumstances the contents should 
be safe from damp. 

“Aha!” cried Neb. 
tains preserves!” 

“T hope not,” answered the reporter. 

“Tf it only contains—” said the sailor, 
between his teeth. 

“What?” asked Neb, who had heard 
him. 

“ Nothing!” 

The zinc lining was split its whole length, 
then curved back on ‘the sides of the case, 
and, little by little, many objects of very dif- 


“Suppose it con- 


| ferent kinds were taken out and placed on the 


All returned to the case, which measured | 


about five feet by three. It was of oak, 


very carefully closed, and covered with a | 


thick hide which was held on by copper 
nails. The two large barrels hermetically 
sealed, but evidently empty, as the sound 
proved, were strapped to its sides by means 
of strong ropes fastened with knots which 
Pencroff immediately recognized as “ sailor 


sand. At each new article Pencroff indulged 
in fresh hurrahs, and Neb danced about— 
like a negro. There were books, which must 
have made Harbert half crazy with delight, 
and kitchen utensils, that Neb ought to have 
covered with kisses. 

In fact, the settlers had reason to be very 
well satisfied, for the hamper contained tools, 
arms, instruments, clothes and books—all of 


| which went down on Gideon Spilett’s note- 
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book. Among them wasa box with a full | vessel which carried that case and its owner 
apparatus for photography and_ several | was no Malay pirate.” 

dozen shirts and stockings, made of a “ Unless,” said Pencroff, “ that owner had 
strange material like wool, but evidently of | been a captive in the hands of pirates.” 

“Tt is not possible,” 
answered the reporter. 
“Tt is more likely that 
an American or Euro- 
pean vessel has been 
driven on these shores, 
and that the passengers, 
wishing to save the most 
needed articles, got this 
case ready and threw it 
into the sea.” 

“Ts that your view, 
Mr. Smith ?” asked Har- 
bert. 

“Yes, my boy; that 
might have happened.” 

“ Even the box of pho- 
tographic materials ?” 
asked the sailor, with an 
air of some doubt. 

“As to that appara- 
tus,” answered Cyrus 
Smith, “ I do not under- 
stand its use. It would 
have served us better, as 
well as any other ship- 
wrecked persons, had it 
been a completer set of 
clothes, or a larger stock 
of ammunition.” 

“ But on these instru- 
ments, and tools and 
books, is there no mark 
or address which will tell 
to whom we owe them?” 
asked Gideon Spilett. 

It was a question 
worth considering. 
Every article was care- 
fully examined, especial- 
ly the books, the instru- 
vegetable nature. Besides writing-paper | ments and arms. Neither arms nor instru- 
there was a Bible, an Atlas, a Dictionary of | ments bore the maker’s mark, contrary to the 
the Polynesian tongue, and a Dictionary of | universal custom ; yet in other respects they 
the Natural Sciences in six volumes. were in perfect order, and appeared never to 

“It must be acknowledged,” said the | have been used. The same peculiarity show- 
reporter, “that the man who owned that | ed itself in the utensils; all were new, and 
case was a practical person. Tools, arms, | this proved that the articles had not been 
instruments, clothes, utensils, books—noth- | taken at random and thrown into the case, 
ing is wanting. One would say he had | but, on the contrary, that the selection had 
expected shipwreck, and had prepared him- | been carefully made. The same thing was 
self in advance.” evident in the second lining of metal, which 

“ Nothing is wanting indeed,” murmured | had preserved them from the slightest damp, 
Cyrus Smith, with a pensive air. and could not have been soldered in a hurry. 

“And certainly,” added Harbert, “the | As to the dictionaries of the natural sci- 





THE SAILOR’S SUPERSTITION. 





ences and Polynesian tongues, both were in 


nor any date. The same was true of the 
Bible printed in English, a quarto remark- 
able for its beautiful typography, and which 
seemed to have been much read. 
came last. 
taining maps of the entire world, and seve- 
ral charts following Mercator’s Projection. 
The names were in French, but it too con- 
tained no date or publisher’s name. 


So on all these things there was no sign | 


to reveal from whom they came, and noth- 


ing from which to draw an inference as to the | 


nationality of the vessel 
which must have lately 
passed near these shores. 
When the inventory was 
finished Pencroff said : 
“All this is very fine, 
but don’t you see there 
is nothing for me in that 
box?” 

“ Well, Pencroff what 
did you expect, then?” 
asked Neb. 

“Half a pound of 
tobacco, and nothing 
would be wanting to 
my happiness !” answer- 
ed Pencroff, earnestly, 
amid a peal of laughter 
from his friends. 

But the result of find- 
ing this wrecked stuff 
was, that now it became 
necessary to make a 
serious exploration of 
the island. That day 
(the 29th October) hap- 
pened to be Sunday, and 
before going to bed 
Harbert asked the en- 
gineer if he would not 
read them a passage in 
the New Testament. 

“ With pleasure,” an- 
swered Smith. 

He took the holy 
book and was about to 
open it, when Pencroff, 
stopping him, said : 

“Mr. Smith, I am 
superstitious. Open at 
random and read us the 
first verse which comes 
Let us see whether it 
situation.” 
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The atlas | 
It was a magnificent work, con- | 
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| and accordingly opened the New Testament 
English ; but they had no name of publisher | 


just where, at a certain place, a marker was 
thrust betwen the leaves. 

Suddenly his glance became fixed by a 
red cross made by a pencil. It stood before 
the 8th verse of the 7th chapter of Matthew: 
“ For every one that asketh receiveth, and 
he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE next morning (the 30th of October), 
all was ready for the proposed exploration 


A HALT FOR BREAKFAST 


under your eyes. | which the late events rendered so necessary. 
will apply to our | It was agreed that the settlers should ascend 


the Mercy as far as the river-bed allowed. 


Cyrus Smith smiled at the sailor’s idea, | In this way a large portion of the way would 
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be accomplished without fatigue, and the 
explorers could carry their provisions and 
arms to a distant point westward on the 
island. At six o’clock in the morning the 
pirogue was launched into the salt water. 
All got in, including Top, and started toward 
the mouth of the Mercy. 

The tide had been rising about half-an- 
hour. So there still remained some hours 
before flood, which might be employed to 
advantage, for later the ebb would make it 
difficult to ascend the river. The flood-tide 
was already powerful, for the moon was to 
be full three days after, and the pirogue, 
which it was only necessary to keep in the 


current, advanced rapidly between the two | 
| titious shipwreck would be found. 


high banks without needing the help of 
oars. In a few minutes the explorers had 
reached the bend of the Mercy, and the 
very spot where Pencroff had built his first 
raft, seven months before. Beyond this 
pretty sharp angle, the river, bending around, 


opened up toward the south-west, and its | 


course was traceable under the deep shade 


of tall pines with their unchanging verdure. | 


The appearance of the banks of the Mer- 
cy was magnificent. Cyrus Smith and his 
companions gave themselves up to admira- 
tion of the lovely effects which nature pro- 
duced with water and trees. The reporter, 
Harbert, and Pencroff disembarked several 
times, now on the right bank, now on the 
left. ‘The latter was less steep, but the for- 
mer more thickly wooded. The engineer 


could perceive by a glance at his pocket- | 
compass, that from the bend the direction | 


of the river-bed was steadily south-west and 
north-east, and almost straight for about three 
miles. But it was to be supposed that its 


bearing would change farther up, and that the | 


Mercy would be found flowing from the north- 


wesi ainong the foot-hills of Mount Franklin, | 
| ated 


which probably fed it with their streams. 


During one of these excursions Gideon | 


Spilett succeeded in capturing two pairs of 
living fowl. These were birds with long, 
thin beaks, slender necks, short wings, and 
apparently without tails. Harbert very justly 
pronounced them “amous, and it was re- 
solved that they should be the first occu- 
pants of the future poultry-yard. 

It was ten in the morning when the 
pirogue reached the second bend of the 
Mercy, about five miles from its mouth. 
Halt was made at that place for breakfast, 
and they rested for half-an-hour under the 
shade of mighty trees of great beauty. The 
river still measured sixty or seventy feet in 
breadth and six in depth. The engineer 





had noticed that many tributary streams 
swelled its waters, but these were nothing 
but rivulets, unfit for navigation. As to 
the forest, it extended as far as the eye could 
reach. Inno part of it did there appear a 
trace of the presence of man. The explor- 
ers could not find a suspicious track, and it 
was plain that the axe of the wood-cutter 
had never touched these trees, that the 
pioneer’s knife had never cut these parasitic 
vines, running from one trunk to the other 
among the brambles and the long weeds. 
If a few shipwrecked persons had ever been 
cast on this island, they certainly had never 
quit the shore, and it was not beneath that 
thick cover that the survivors of the supposi- 


For this reason the engineer showed an 
impatience to reach the west of Lincoln 
Island, which was, by his estimate, at least 
five miles distant. By this time the tide had 


| failed them, and they were obliged to take 


to the oars. Neb and Harbert took their 
seats. Pencroff seized the helm, and the 
ascent of the river continued. 

Now it appeared as if the woods were 
lightening toward the west. The trees were 
less thick, and often were seen standing 
alone. But owing to the wider space, they 
profited by the greater quantity of pure, free 
air about them, and appeared to flourish 
magnificently. What splendid specimens 
of the flora of that latitude! Surely their 
appearance alone would have been enough 
for a botanist. ° He would have announced, 
without hesitation, what parallel crossed 
Lincoln Island. 

“ Eucalypti!” cried Harbert. 

They were, in fact, these superb plants, 
the lost giants of the extra-tropical zone, 
the brothers of the eucalypti of Australia 
and New Zealand, both of which are situ- 
in the same latitude with Lincoln 
Island. Some arose to the height of two 
hundred feet. Their trunks measured, at the 
ground, twenty feet in circumference, and 
their bark, channeled by a net-work of a per- 
fumed gum, was fully five inches thick. 


| Nothing could be more marvelous than 


these enormous samples of the myrtle fami- 
ly, the foliage of which was set with the 
edges toward the light, so as to let the rays 
of the sun reach the ground. At the foot 
of the eucalypti a fresh turf covered the 
ground, and from the midst of it sprang 
flocks of little birds, which flashed among the 
bright tufts of grass like winged carbuncles. 

“These are trees, indeed!” cried Neb. 
“ But are they of any use ?” 
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“ Pooh!” said Pencroff. “ Vegetable gi- 
ants must be very much like human giants. 
They are only good to exhibit at a fair.” 
“The eucalypti,” said Harbert, “ belong 
to a family which con- 
tains many very useful 
members—the guava- 
tree, which produces the 
sweetmeats; the clove- 
tree, which gives the 
little nail-like cloves; 
the pomegranate, etc., 
etc.” 
They listened atten- 
tively to the boy, who 
gave his little botany 
lesson with a good deal 
of enthusiasm. Cyrus 
Smith listened with a 
smile, and Pencroff with 
an inexpressible feeling 
of pride. 
“Very good, Har- 
bert,” said Pencroff; 
“but I am willing to 
swear that all those spec- 
imens you have just 
mentioned are not giants 
like these!” 
“That is true, Pen- 
croft.” 
“Well, that supports 
what I say,” answered 
the sailor, “ which 
that giants are good for 
nothing.” 
“But there you are 
mistaken, Pencroff,” said 
the engineer, “and just 
these very giants of’ eu- 
calypti which soar above 
us are good for some- 
thing.” 
“ Good for what ?” 
“To make the coun- 
try salubrious. Do you 
know what they call them in Australia and 
New Zealand ?” 
“ No, Mr. Smith.” 
“ They are called fever-trees.” 
“ Because they give fevers ?” 
“No; because they prevent them.” 
“ All right, I will make a note of that,’ 
said the reporter. 
“ Note it down, my dear Spilett, for it 


is, 


’ 


seems to be proved that the presence of | 
| river will carry our pirogue.” 


eucalypti is enough to neutralize the miasma 
of swamps. 
been tried in certain countries of Southern 


This remedy of Nature has | 


Europe and Northern Africa, where the land 
is absolutely diseased ; the health of the in- 
habitants has gradually improved. There 
are no intermittent fevers in the regions 


A CURIOUS FAMILY 
covered by woods of these myrtles. This 


| fact is now beyond a question, and it is a 


lucky circumstance for us settlers on Lincoln 
Island. 

“Oh, what an island! What a blessed 
land!” cried Pencroff. “I tell you nothing 
is wanting—unless it is—” 

“That will come in time, Pencroff,” an- 
swered the engineer; “but let us continue 
our navigation and push on as far as the 


The boat was propelled without stoppage 
through the forest, which gradually became 
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thicker and likewise more inhabited ; for, if 
the sailor’s eyes did not deceive him, there 
were troops of monkeys running through the 
under-wood. It would have been easy to 
drop these four-handed fellows with a gun, 
but Cyrus Smith was opposed to such a 


useless slaughter, which was decidedly tempt- | 


ing to the hot-headed sailor. It is true that 


Pencroff looked upon a monkey from a purely | 
culinary point of view, and, really, these | 
animals, which are entirely herbivorous, are | 


excellent eating; but, as provisions were 
plenty, it was useless to waste ammunition 
without cause. 

About four o’clock the navigation of the 
Mercy became very laborious, for its current 


was filled by aquatic plants and stones. The | 


banks rose higher and higher, and the bed 
was already entering among the foot-hills of 
Mount Franklin. Its head-waters could not 


| be far off, since they ran together from all 


the sheds of the southern slopes of the 
mountain. 
“ Before fifteen minutes are up,” said 
sailor, “ we shall be compelled to stop.” 
“Well, let us stop then, Pencroff,” an- 
swered the engineer, “and arrange a camp 
for the night.” 
| Camp was pitched on the bank of the 
| stream. A blazing fire was kindled, and sup- 
per was eagerly devoured. The night passed 
without accident, and the next day, the 31st 
of October, at five o’clock in the morning, 
all were on foot and ready to depart. 


the 


(To be continued.) 


MISS PATTY GIBSON’S 


EXcHESTER Cathedral is one of the few 
Middle Age ecclesiastical edifices in the 
north of England that have survived, in a 


good state of preservation, the Wars of the 
Roses, the reign of the Tudors, and the 
Restoration. Those who have visited 
Exchester will remember the grand old pile, 
mossy with age and hoar with the antiquity 
of many centuries. From its enduring seat 
on Haddow Hill it dominates the little sea- 
port of Hilford Haven, and its gray towers 
are seen far away on the German Ocean, 
which stretches to the eastward. Every 
rood of ground is rich with tradition. Here 
are barrows and cromlechs of the prehis- 
toric Britons; the wondering hind sometimes 
turns up in the plowed glebe curious urns 
and drinking cups of baked clay, mute relics 
of that long-gone age. Hither came the 
Romans with their road-building and military 
works of defense. Roman bricks are built 
into old Exchester, and on the south slope 
of Haddow Hill the antiquarian may find the 
exhumed remains of basilica, atrium, and col- 
onnade, the vestiges of some Roman colon- 
ist’s proud villa. Here, too,came the wild sea 
rovers, the Vikings of the North, who, when 
their own land became too turbulent for com- 
fort, took ship and sailed the main, finding 
there the rest and peace denied them at 
home. At such ports as Hilford Haven they 
landed for supplies, taking with strong hands 
the cornand cattle refused them by the sturdy 
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| Saxons of that age. They left their runes 
on the rocks along the shore, and the harsh 
names of some of the peasantry in the region 
round about betray the fact that not a few 
of the Leofrics and Tostigs came to stay. 
Exchester Cathedral, however, is compar- 
atively a modern structure, if one thinks of 
the Druids, the invasion of Czsar, and the 
reign of Alfred. It was built during the 
revival of religious art which followed the 
preaching of the first Crusade and the taking 
of Jerusalem by Robert of Normandy and 
his companions. It was begun before Wil- 
liam Rufus was slain in New Forest; it was 
not finished until after Henry I., beating his 
breast and lamenting his sins, had died of 
a surfeit of stewed lampreys. Its clustered 
columns and high-pointed arches belong to 
that school of architecture which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren called Gothic, but it is known 
to more exact writers as the lighter Saracen. 
If you should ever go to Exchester you 
will be spell-bound by the lofty vistas, mel- 
low radiance, and massive richness of the 
interior. Here are naves, transepts, screens, 
choirs, and pavements of marble, Caen stone, 
and mosaic. A dim twilight, enriched with 
stains of many-colored light from painted 
windows, fills the vast spaces. The graceful 
columns, standing in clustering groups, lift 
themselves like tree-trunks far up into the 
arboreal, foliated, and high-arching canopy 
above. Under these groined arches and 
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through these long-drawn aisles have swept 
regal and pontifical pageants, the proud 
processions of a day. The silent splendor 
of the ancient cathedral is yet eloquent with 


the glory of the ages gone, but the fleeting | 
| to his part therein, and to his lumber-yards 


creatures of its earlier magnificence are well- 
nigh forgotten. Here, in monumental brass, 
is the vain immortality of the de Veres of 


Northumberland; and here is the brown | 


stain in the pavement where William de 


Haims, fleeing for sanctuary after the battle | 
of Lincoln, was slain betwixt the porch | 


and the altar. But, for the most part, there 
seems no longer any human interest in the 
place. Its antiquity is almost supernatural. 

To the American, fresh from the cheap 
newness of his transatlantic home, an old 
English cathedral is like a_ revelation. 
He is oppressed by its curious antiquity, 
its enduring massiveness, and its historic 
atmosphere. Familiar as he is with the 
early traditions of the nation whose kin- 
ship he claims, he is weighted with the 
countless reminiscences that crowd upon 
him in this awesome place. These pave- 
ments are worn by the footsteps of eight 
centuries. These sphinx-like carvings have 
looked upon the coming and the going of 
races of Saxons, Angles, Normans, and Mer- 
cians. This immense structure, which has 
outlived so many generations, seems more 
like some wonderful miracle of nature than 
a work of men’s hands. Its dim, religious 
light is the light of the grand old forests, 
unvisited by man, of his native land. The 
mellow hues and infinite perspective are 
heavenly handiwork, not human. This 
marvelous pile has lasted hundreds of 
years; it will endure forever. 

Exchester Cathedral made some such im- 
pression as this upon Miss Patty Gibson, of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, when she visited it in 
the summer of 1863. There is nothing to 
show that the male Gibsons, father and son, 
were specially moved by any sight of that 
repository of the history and poetry of ages. 
They had seen a great many cathedrals, pri- 
ories, and old churches. 
a smart young man, fresh from college, 
thought them all “awful slow.” Just now, 


he would have preferred remaining at the | 


inn, to chaff the pretty barmaid and enjoy 


his cigar; but the gentle Patty had per- | 


suaded him that Exchester was the one 
thing he must not leave unseen when he re- 
turned to the United States. The paternal 
Gibson doted on cathedrals. They were so 
nice and cool; and, on this bright, warm, 
English summer day, he mopped his fat 


Fred. Gibson, | 


| forehead as he waddled down the magnifi- 


cent vistas, thoroughly enjoying himself 
with the cool repose within; and occasional 
glimpses of hawthorn and lush greenness 
without, held him back to the present life, 


in Oshkosh. 

Mrs. Lavinia Gibson, however, not only 
liked the calm seclusion of the venerable 
pile, but she believed it her duty to “do” 
this and all other sights with conscientious 
painstaking. If she had been as young 
as her daughter, she would have been more 
enthusiastic, perhaps; if she had been 
lighter of foot, she would have more en- 
joyed the cathedrals. As it was, she was 
compelled to sit down and rest herself with 
a frequency that sometimes irritated Fred, 
and even troubled the gentle Patty. But 
benches were few, and the bases of Gothic 
columns are not comfortable roosting-places 
for fat people. 

“These stone floors do make a person so 
leg-weary,” sighed poor Mrs. Gibson, drop- 
ping on the oaken steps of the noble choir. 

“If a fellow only had his velocipede, 
now, he could see this old tomb on wheels, 
just as you took in Niagara Falls, mother, 
from Suspension Bridge,” was Fred's ami- 
able bit of conversation. 

The figure of the portly Mrs. Gibson 
careering through Exchester Cathedral on a 
velocipede tickled the fancy of the worthy 
father of the family, and he laughed a husky 
laugh until the dusky arches rung again, and 
a stone effigy of Edward the Martyr looked 
down upon him in great amaze. 

“ Hush, hush, pa,” pleaded Miss Patty, 
“we haven’t half done the cathedral yet, 
and we must see all of the chapels. The 
guide-book says that that of St. Thomas is 
one of the finest specimens of medieval art 
in the British Isles.” 

“ Patsy is thinking of her St. Thomas in 
the Army of the Tennessee,” laughed Fred, 
with a wink at his blushing sister. The 
reader should know that Miss Patty’s sworn 
knight was Lieutenant Thomas Cummings, 
at that moment bravely fighting for his 
country before Vicksburg. 

Miss Patty tossed her pretty head, but 
her eyelid quivered a little, and she did not 
look at her father. This somewhat irascible 
old gentleman did not at all approve of 
Lieutenant Tom Cummings. He did not ap- 
prove of soldiers in general, nor of Union 
soldiers in particular. In his own country 
the venerable Gibson was known as a Cop- 
perhead, whatever that may have been. 
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If Miss Patty had not been “ infatuated,” | 
as her mother called it, with Tom Cum- | 
mings, and if her father, as a Copperhead, 
had not found things quite uncomfortable in 
the patriotic town of Oshkosh, the Gibson 
family never would have gone to Europe, 
and you and | would have never known of 
Miss Patty Gibson’s strange adventure. 

You would have liked Patty if you had 
known her. Possibly, such is the unreason- 
able fastidiousness of the human race, you 
would have liked her better if her name had 
not been Patty. In fact that unfortunate 


name, bestowed on her in baptism, when her | 
father was only foreman of the Empire | 


Lumber Mills, had cost poor little Patty 
many secret tears. While a school-girl, 
devouring “ The Sorrows of Werther” and 
the charming tales of Mrs. Radcliffe, she had 
tried various expedients of disguise. 
modernized form of “ Pattie” pleased her 
right well until malicious playmates called 
her “ Oyster Pattie,” when she relinquished 
it with great indignation. 

“Patty you are, and Patty you must re- 
main,” was the stern fiat of her mother, who 


finally added, as years and wealth came on: 
“Them as has the cash can afford to be 
sing’lar ; 


and now your pa’s forehanded, it 


won’t make so much difference, I allow.” 


The Patty of Exchester Cathedral, whom | 


we are glad to know, had outlived these 
girlish weaknesses. 
young woman, with all her wits about her, 
well bred, well poised, and with a comeliness 
that could not be outshone in fourteen 
counties of Wisconsin—which is saying 
much. 
somber aisles of Exchester, gazing 
ners overhead, or on the marble monuments, 
was not a hot-house flower. She was a 
good skater, and Tom—poor old Tom in 
the hard-fighting Union army!—had so 
well taught her to row that Fred offered to 
“back her” against the stroke oar of his own 
college club. 

All this was very far off now, and Patty, 
as she sauntered down the cloisters, thought 
of Tom Cummings with a little pang. Her 
indulgent father, and fat fond mother, were 
dear to her; they loved her as other animals 
love their young. And even Fred, when he | 
was not too much occupied with gun, dogs, 
and cigar, was a good fellow. But she 
thought that when he brought up the one 
little family trouble about Tom he was too 
provoking for any thing. 

Miss Patty choked down a bit of a sigh | 


| wordy epitaph set forth how 
| Comeyn, Norman, Knight, went to the Holy 
| War in 1189; 


She was a fresh, bright | 


That lithe, agile girl, pacing the | 
with | 
reverential awe at the stony saints and sin- | 


| figure. 


and looked into the beautiful Chapel of St. 
Thomas with a faint blush on her cheek. 


| She would not acknowledge to herself that 
| there was something like a suggestion in the 


name of the gentle saint to whom this chapel 
was dedicated. But it was a nice name for 


| all that, and if she dearly loved that name, 
| why—but Fred was so very rude. 


She must 
really see the chapel. 

The rest of the Gibson family grumbled 
and found fault with the tiresomeness of 
their journey about the cathedral. Papa 
Gibson wished the sun would go down, so 
they might walk back to the inn comfort- 
ably. Fred thought it a hard case that 
smoking was not allowed in Exchester 
Cathedral. “It would purify the old she- 
bang,” he thought; and his mother calmly 


| wondered what they would have for dinner. 
The | 
| attractions of the Chapel of St. Thomas, sat 
| down before the monument of a knightly 


Miss Patty, having exhausted the other 


crusader. It was an upright tomb, rich in 


| tracery and paneling, and bearing in quaint 


letters the name and deeds of the knight 


| whose effigy, sculptured in stone, lay recum- 


bent on the slab which formed the top. The 
Thomas de 


how he took part in the siege 
of Acre; how he slew many infidels with 
his own hand ; how he died in the triumphs 
of faith, and now besought “ Jesu, son of 
Mary,” to pray for his soul. 

This brief story of the crusader’s life—a 
life spent so far away in time—touched the 
young girl’s heart as she sat down at the 
base of a cluster of columns and regarded 
the sleeping figure of the knight. His effigy 
seemed pathetically human as it lay there 
extended on the stone, with praying hands 
meekly upraised across the breast. Help- 
less enough now is blustering, fighting Sir 
Thomas de Comeyn, Norman and crusader. 
He fills a little space in the world. Only a 
few feet of carved marble, a handful of 


| ashes, remain of the doughty warrior who 


fought with Richard the Lion-hearted, and, 
doubtless, made much noise in his time. 
Miss Patty Gibson thought there was 
something appealing in the crusader’s atti- 
tude, lying there with his battered legs 
stretched out so very awkwardly. There 
was a great dint on his corselet, which was 
not made by any Paynim lance; one of his 
marble toes was broken off, and his maimed 
foot did not enhance the dignity of his 
The young girl laughed quietly to 
herself at the grotesqueness of her Tom ever 
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being laid out in stony state like this; Tom’s 
regimentals would not look picturesque in 
marble. But, on second thoughts, would 
not Tom have been a kindly and noble 
knight and soldier if he had lived in those 
old days? She was certain that he would ; 
and she busied herself with thinking of Sir 
Thomas at the tourney, under his lady’s 
window with a song, sweeping on to the 
Holy Land in the glorious train of Richard 
the Lion-hearted, or mingling in the royal 
progresses made by the weak and wicked 
King John through his dominions. 

Were these old days so much better than 
ourown? Where is the high emprise, the 
lofty chivalry, and the noble prowess of the 
gallant gentlemen of Sir Thomas de Co- 
meyn’s ttme? Our American girl felt that 
she belonged to a cheaper age and country, 
as, sitting there in her sheltered nook, she 
looked out upon the Middle Ages. The 
silent figure before her called up a panora- 
ma crowded with gay pageants, tented fields, 
brilliant tournaments, and castled pomp and 
pride. It was a noble age, that of the de 
Veres, de Courcys and de Comeyns. It is a 


pity that it has gone. But there was no fresh, 
bright, Wisconsin girl in de Comeyn’s time ; 
and Patty thought there could have been 
no more gallant chevalier than Lieutenant 


Thomas Cummings. 

Exchester Cathedral is cool, but a “ sto- 
ried window richly dight” warms the nook 
in which stands Sir Thomas de Comeyn’s 
monument. Miss Patty was tired; 
journey about the vast building had wearied 
her, and its awful majesty somewhat op- 
pressed her. Insensibly confusing Tom with 


the mute crusader before her, and half won- | 


dering if she were in the ninth or nineteenth 
century, she settled herself comfortably 
against the stone shafts behind her and slept 
the sleep of the innocent. 

How long she slept she was never quite 
able to say. The sun was an hour high 
when the Gibsons, convinced that she had 
returned to the inn without them, went 
away from the cathedral. The moon was 
pouring a flood of light into the chapel, 
when she awoke with a queer little start, and 
stood on her feet. The warm sun was gone 
from the tall windows; the air was chill, 
and as Miss Patty began to take in the cir- 
cumstances of her situation she shivered a 
little. She was locked up for the night in 
Exchester Cathedral. Many girls, perhaps 
many men, would have been frightened. 
The surroundings were not all reassuring ; 
there was a musty odor of death and a gen- 


her | 


eral flavor of mild decay about the place. 
The grinning faces on the corbels above 
looked uncanny in the obscurity of night. 
The stark figure of the crusader wore a 
ghastlier air in the weird moonlight, and 
many a shrouded abbot and friar gleamed 
white in the shadows of the chancel. 

But Miss Patty had a stout heart, though 
it did now flutter a little beneath her bod- 
dice. She put her hand over it uncon- 
sciously and sat down again to think. It 
was very selfish, so it was, for Fred and pa 
to go away and leave her so. What could 
they have been thinking of? Would they 
not return and search for her? Could she 
find her way out to the great door and so 
make her way to the inn? The case was 
by no means hopeless. She would collect 
her wits and begin an exploration. To take 
the most cheerful view of things, a journey 
through the dark aisles and cloisters did 
seem to the involuntary prisoner “awful 
poky.” 

But Miss Patty’s sense of fun was strong 
upon her, and, as she thought of her strange 
adventure, she laughed softly to herself. It 
was not an echo of her subdued giggle that 
smote upon her ear. She was sure she 
heard a breathing, a* sigh. There! she 
heard it once more, and this time it seemed 
to come from behind the Ccrusader’s: tomb. 
Pshaw! it was the wind breathing through 
the broken window. But the night was 
still, and the grewsome silence of this vast 
cavern was unbroken by any disturbance 
from without. 

As she looked and wondered at her own 
timidity, a tremor ran over the figure of the 
sleeping knight. Was it a quiver of moon- 
light? There it was again! It came and 
went as if some wave had stirred beneath the 
marble surface. And as she gazed with 
speechless wonder, Sir Thomas de Comeyn 
actually drew up one of his stony legs, let it 
fall again, and sighed like one awaking from 
a heavy sleep. ‘There was no mistaking the 
movement this time. Poor Patty felt a mpple 
of cold glide down her spine, and she invol- 
untarily put up her hand to see if her back 
hair were actually rising on her head, as it 
seemed. With another sigh, which Miss 
Patty thought very much hike a grunt, the 
knight drew up both knees, unclasped his 
praying hands, and let his stony gauntlets 
fall with a rude clatter by his side. Miss 
Patty restrained a shriek, and furtively 
pinched herself to see if she were really 
awake. Painfully assured of this, she sat 
rooted to the spot. A moment's reflection 
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gave her back all her wits, and she said to 
herself, with wild bravado, “Come, now, this 
is getting interesting!” 


Thomas de Comeyn, Norman knight, | 


having contemplated his aristocratic knees 
for several minutes, lifted his head stiffly, 


drew his arms up with a grating sound, ele- | 


vated his shoulders, detached his feet from 
the slab where they had lain for so many 
centuries, and painfully swung himself round 


as on a pivot, letting his greaved legs drop | 
His ar- | 
| Knight?” made answer the young lady, 


over the edge of the monument. 
mored hands fell on his knees with a sullen 
clash, and the knight gave a little groan, 
which, as before, resembled a grunt. 


“*HE HAS THE RHEUMATISM,” THOUGHT MISS PATTY.’ 


“He has the rheumatism,” thought Miss | 


Patty, recalling Rip Van Winkle awaking 
from his sleep of years. 


The awful apparition had come upon her | 
| manners, but he had lost his reckoning. 


so by degrees that she was already becom- 
ing familiar with it. If the crusader had 
bolted from his tomb when she first awoke, 
she would have probably screamed and 
fainted on the pavement. It was too late 
now. It is the suddenness that kills. 

With a somewhat battered face, which 
even a warm reflection from the figure of 
St. Thomas in the painted window failed to 
endow with much intelligence, the crusader 
looked down upon the young lady from 
Oshkosh. He rested his iron-clad heel 


in the sculpture of the tomb, and grumly 
said :— 

“Well, young woman!” 

Patty was well-bred, and with a slight 
quaver in her voice, she answered: 

“Well, sir!” 

The knight’s politeness was a little rusty, 
perhaps, for he made no more talk for a 
moment, but a stony grin irradiated his mar- 
ble jaws. Finally he said: 

“ Do you belong in the castle, fair damsel ?” 

“What castle, may it please you, Sir 


easily dropping into the manner of Sir Wal- 


| ter Scott and Froissart. 


“Castle Lincoln, I had in mind, please 
you. It was there my lord lodged last 
night.” 

The crusader was recovering his good 


“Last night” was centuries away. Who 


| was hislord ? Might she ask? How should 


she break the news of the death of the ear! 
or whatever he might be? She parried the 
difficulty by saying: 

“You have been —” 

She would have said “asleep,” but the 
conscience of this nice girl was tender, and 
she knew that would not be true. 

“ Dead—dead,” the knight added cheer- 
fully, while she hesitated. “I know all 
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about it. There is no need for soft words, 
good lady. But who at the castle 
now?” 

“J—T] really don’t know. 
there.” 

“Where is your home, if I may rudely 
ask so gentle a maid ?” 

“T live in Oshkosh.” 

“Osh—”. The crusader looked perplexed, 
and said: “Is Osh— this place you spake 
of, in Wessex ?” 

“Oh, no, sir! It’s in Wisconsin.” 

“And Wisconsin, now I think me, is in 
Burgundy ?” 

“Oh, no, my lord! Wisconsin is one of 
the United States of America. Oh, I forgot; 
(America was not discovered when you 
went to sleep.” 

“Died, fair damsel. Died is the word. 
No, I never heard tidings of the land you 
call America. It is a Christian country ?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said poor Miss Patty, 
a little doubtfully. 


is 


I haven’t been 


453 


| (here the knight crossed himself) eighteen 


| centuries to me? 


hundred and sixty-three.” 

“Qh, don’t bother! What are years and 
I am immortal. The 
world knows all about my exploits in 
France and the Holy Land. Did I not 


| take Nicopoli by escalado? and was not my 
| succor of Naumur the means of recovering 


one of the fairest of our French provinces? 
A truce to your centuries and centurions, 
fair maid. ‘The world will not soon forget 
me.” 

“ What an insufferable coxcomb!” thought 
the young girl. “The world forgot him 
long ago. But,” she said, “who is your 
lord, of whom you spake just now?” 

“ My lord the king,” replied Sir Thomas 
de Comeyn, proudly. Miss Patty was no 
wiser than before. Kings did not last long 


| during the troubled times in which Sir 
| Thomas lived. 


“What! Not a heathen Saracen, I trust?” | 


and the knight involuntarily gripped the hilt 
of the great sword that lay by his side. 
“Oh, no! America is not heathen Turk; 


that is, not all of it”—for Miss Patty sud- 
denly remembered Utah, and hesitated. 


“Tt must be a fair and Christian country 
from which so well-favored a maid as you 
may come,” said the knight, gallantly. 

“Thank you very much,” the maiden 
made reply. “We Americans are very 
proud of our country.” 

“Oh ho,” quoth he. “Then your peo- 
ple are called Americans? Now I bethink 
me, it was an American who broke off my 
toe and took it away with him.” And the 
knight looked down ruefully at his wounded 
foot. 

Miss Patty blushed a little, and thought 
that she had small reason to be proud of 
her countrymen, however they might feel 
toward their country. There was an awk- 
ward pause for a moment; Miss Patty felt 
that the crusader’s maimed foot was on del- 
icate ground, and she was a little hurt that 


the knight should have spoken so brusquely; | 


but this was Middle Age manners. 

“Do you often wake up this way?” she 
asked, with some timidity. 

“Nay, not often; only four or five times 
since my going to sleep, as you call it.” 

“And you never met any body to have 
any conversation with in all these centuries ?” 

“ Centuries!” 
stony air of astonishment. 

“Yes; this is in the year of our Lord 


replied the knight, with a | 


| in the midst of it. 
| was that I could not see it through! 


“You must have seen a great many bat- 
tles in your time, Sir Knight?” 

“Ah!” he said, with a sigh much like 
that which heralded his awaking, “ I dropped 
What a doleful pity it 
What 


are they fighting about now? Are they at 


| Acre, or is the war carried into Aquitaine?” 


“ The fighting was all around Vicksburg 


| at last accounts,” said the maiden pensively. 
She was thinking of the 149th Wisconsin. 


“ Vicksburg?” queried Sir Thomas de 
Comeyn with a great amaze. “In what 
heathen land is that?” 


“Tt is in no heathen land, my lord. It is 


| in the United States, the America I speak 


| many a gallant knight in his army. 





of.” 

“ And is the King of England there?” 

“Not so; that is our war, and we are 
fighting against the rebels.” 

“Good! good!” exclaimed the knight. 
“T doubt not that the King of America has 
Aha! 
it is right pleasant to fight the base fellows 
who rebel against their lawful sovereign.” 

“Yes, there are many noble knights in 
our army, but we have no king. Ours is a 
republican government.” 

“ No king!” echoed the knight with great 
surprise. “No king! How do you live in 
peace, and who is at the head of the coun- 
try ?” 

“We govern ourselves, and just now we 
don’t live in peace; but it is all owing to 


| those rebels,” she added, a little doubtful 


| 
| 


about her logic. 
“Down with all rebels say I, fair maid,” 
ejaculated Sir Thomas de Comeyn. “ The 
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gallant knights that are fighting for your 
country are just as brave, I doubt not, as 
those who fought with us at Ascalon or in 
France? Mother of Jesu! the cause is 
good, whether it be in the land of our 
Blessed Lord (and here the knight labo- 
riously crossed himself) or in the strange 
country you call Osh—” 

“ Kosh,” finished the maid, who secretly 
thought that there were not so many centu- 
ries between the knight and Lieut. ‘Thomas 
Cummings, after all. Was it possible that 


this man was talking to her out of the thir- | 


teenth century? She looked around upon 


the ghostly architecture of the cathedral. It | 
| Richard Coeur de Lion (God rest his soul!) 


wore a weird and unreal aspect. But there 
was the painted window filled with richly 
colored saints and angels. There was the 
drooping ivy trembling against the metal 
sashes; and the pavement, worn by count- 
less feet now laid to rest, was clear and plain 
before her in the moonlight. This was a 
most strange adventure. 

“ But we do not have the chivalry of your 
time. Our knights, though they fight for a 
good cause, do not fight for glory. They 
are paid by the month.” 

“Paid by the month?” said he, aghast. 
“ What are they paid for?” 

“ For fighting. They can’t afford to leave 
their business and go to the war for nothing.’ 
The knight looked shocked, and she con- 
tinued: “ Yes, the age of chivalry is gone. 
We have no more knights singing love songs 
and tilting at tourney, as in your day.” 

“Singing love songs!” said Sir Thomas 
indignantly. ‘“ What arrant knave told you 
such a tale as that?” 

“Sir Walter Scott says so.” 

“Sir Walter Scott? I know no such 
knight as he. There was a Scott who did 
perform many deeds of valor at Hexham 
Field. 
against us he brought up four thousand 
archers and did greatly relieve Earl Somer- 
set, who was well-nigh spent. But he was 


| 
| 
| 


» | 





“And did not knights sing or strike the 
mandolin?” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed Sir Thomas, a 
little coarsely. “That was employment for 
noblemen and gentlemen-at-arms, was it? 
Nay, good lady, your scrivener has told 
false tales. Songs and singing were for the 
troubadours who trudged from place to 
place, piping as they went. They earned 
their wage fairly enow. They ate in the 
hall when their betters had filled themselves. ’ 

“But your King Richard, the Lion- 
hearted, was found in his prison by a min- 
strel, Blondel, wasn’t he?” 

“Small praise to the man that found 


whoever he was. But it was old Beau- 
champ, crafty Bishop of Ely, and Chancellor 
of the Realm, that performed that unthank- 
ful service for England.” 

“Well, Richard was a great man, was he 
not?” 

“ Nay, gentle maid; it ill becomes me to 
speak evil of the king. But Richard (Jesu 
have mercy on him!) was a covetous prince. 
He bartered the demesnes of the crown for 
money. He sold earldoms by the score, 
and his presence chamber was like the shop 
of a chapman. Believe not the scriveners 
who tell you that he was a great commander. 
By my troth (saving your presence), he 
wasted men at Acre like water, and many a 
gallant knight-at-arms needlessly bit the 
dust for his unseemly quarrels.” 

“ This is dreadful! I thought King Rich- 
ard a great and gallant prince.” 

“ More scriveners’ stories! more. scrive- 
ners’ stories, gentle maid! He was a brave 
king I make no doubt, but he died as he 


| lived—fighting for money that did not be- 


Nay, when the battle went sore | 


not of gentle blood; I misdoubt me if he | 
knew aught of what you say this Sir Walter | 


tells you.” 

“Nay, Sir Knight, the Scott of whom 
I speak is a novelist—a writer of ro- 
mances.” 

“A scrivener? a writer of strange fables! 
Why, look you, gentle maid! The men 


who wag the pen are base-born churls, liars | 


I would have no such fellows about 
Reading and writing will do for var- 


all. 
me. 
lets and tradesmen. 
his fingers with ink-horn and goose-quill.” 


No gentleman mars 


long to him. Ah! he loved a fight, but he 
loved pistoles likewise.” 

Miss Patty shuddered a little. It troubled 
her to see one of her heroes broken thus in 
pieces. The knight noticed her movement, 
and said :— 

“It is draughty in here. A plague on 
the place! it has given me a foolish rheum 
in my head.” And, with a grating noise, 
he drew his arm under his marble nose. 
The young lady from Wisconsin was a little 
shocked, but said : “ It must have been very 
fine in the magnificent castles of the time 
you speak of ?” 

“Fine, my lady? It was a gay and gor- 
geous court that my lord the king kept at 
Lincoln Castle. Let us think. Was it yes- 
terday ?” 

“Call it yesterday,” said the girl, much 
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amused. 
floors.” 

“Nay, no carpets. Those are for the 
luxurious Paynims, though by that. same 
token the Paynims dealt King Richard 
many a hard whack. No carpets, my lady. 
The king himself contents himself with 
clean rushes. But we had all that was 
needful for gallant knights and gentlemen.” 

“Yet you had no pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
[ noticed just now you wiped your nose on 
your sleeve,” said Miss Patty, blushing at 
her own plainness of speech. 

“ Pocket—hand-kerchief,” said the knight, 
cautiously repeating each part of the word. 

‘And what may this be? Kerchiefs to 
carry in the hand, in the pocnst? I pray 
you, do not mock me ?” 

Miss Patty tried to explain to him what 
a pocket-handkerchief might be like, and 
idded : 

‘And it must not have been very nice 
to eat with your fingers. instead of forks, as 
people did in your time.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, gentle 
lady; fingers were made to eat with. The 


base-born serfs who till the ground and la- 
bor with their hands, find other use for fin- 
No gentleman touches an iron tool, 


gers. 
except his own good sword.” 

It’s about the serfs, as you call them, 
that the people in my country are fighting.” 

Fighting for serfs!” exclaimed the knight, 
with real horror on his somewhat immobile 
countenance. 

“ Yes, the Southern people want to have 
a slave confederacy of their own.” 

‘Then let them have their churls and 
be done with it. Are the slaves of Saxon 
blood ?” 

“Oh, no, they are negroes.” 

*Blackamoors! fight for heathen blacka- 
moors?” said the knight in a great rage. 
“No knight would do battle for such a 
cause.” 

“ It’s not altogether that,” 
who was not strong in politics. 
blacks ought to be free.” 

“ Not so, not so. If they are not of gen- 
tle blood, it beseems them well to be serfs 
and villans. Does not the proverb say, 
‘He shames God who raises a villan ;’ and 
your people fight to help these blacka- 
moors !” 

Miss Patty, in great trouble, said to her- 
self: “Why, this man is a Copperhead.” 
She changed the subject. 

“Pilgrims go to the Holy Land now by 
steam.” 


said Miss Patty, 
“ But the 


“ But you had no carpets on your | 


| the race! 


| had sought refuge. 


| dering. 
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“By steam? Steam is like the vapor 
that came out of Solomon's coffer when 
Badroul Bakir opened it on the sea-shore. 
How can one travel by it ?” 

“It is just put into machines, and so 
made to propel vessels and cars all over the 
world.” 

“ Vessels and cars,” repeated the crusader, 
vacantly. “When we sallied forth to the 
Holy Land we rode our own good steeds, 
Ah, my noble Barfleur, where is he now ? 
Dead on the field of Jaffa. But we sailed 
the seas, we and all our horses, tents and 
much baggage of war.” 

“T have been to Jaffa and Jerusalem. 
The Jews live there now. 

“The unbelievers, do they? Cursed be 
Ah me, but we made it hot for 
them at York. Full fifty score of them 
perished like fats in the castle where they 
It was a goodly day.” 
“ Poor creatures!” said Miss Patty, shud- 
“ What harm had they done ?” 

“ They crucified our Lord and took much 
money on the estates of those who went to 
rend the Holy Sepulcher from the Saracen.” 

“One would suppose that the Jews had 


| helped to retake the Holy Sepulcher then,” 
| said the young American, brightly. 


“ When we were besieging Acre, the Sara- 


| cens sent to us for a Genoese who might 


speak their heathen tongue. One Antonio 
Marchi, a centurion, went; whereat the Sar- 
acens asked why this great array of Christian 


| princes, knights and gentlemen, was come to 


make war upon them. The centurion re- 
turned and told his tale, and was sent back 
to the Saracens with this reply: ‘That in 
consequence of their ancestors having cruci- 
fied and put to death the Son of God, called 
Jesus Christ, a true prophet, without any 
cause or just reason, they were come to 
retaliate on them for this infamous and 
unjust judgment.’ When the Saracen lords 
heard this, they laughed most unseemly, 
declaring that this was assertion without 
proof, for it was the Jews who had cruci- 
fied Jesus Christ, and not they. I do not 
know if they were right,” the knight added, 
thoughtfully. 

“T guess the Saracens were right, 
the young lady. 

“T am not learned in the law, but heathen 
Turks and infidel Jews are all the same to 
me.” 

“Yes?” 

This was said with a rising inflection and 
the crusader looked at her with anxiety, as 
if he thought it an unknown tongue. The 


” said 
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young American was abashed. She had 
forgotten herself. 

“In this America that you speak of, do 
your knights often hold tourney ?” 

“They used to have tournaments in the 
South before the war, but they have some- 
thing else to engage their attention just 
now.” 

“Who are the gallant knights, and what 
their deeds of high emprise ?” 

The young lady faltered a little as she 
replied : 

“ Well, there are no real knights. Those 
who tilt at the ring are mostly nice young 
lawyers and gay students.” 

“ Scriveners and clerks mounted on barbs 
and cased in armor!” The knight roared 
with laughter, until Exchester arches rang 
again. “ By my faith, I would give a goodly 
sum to see the show! But is it all tilting at 
the ring? Is there no combat, no ordeal 
of arms ?” 

“ Well, yes, men do fight duels sometimes, 
but it is against the law. People are tried 
by jury for crime nowadays.” 

“No ordeal by combat! 
guilty be found out? I have been wont to 
see one of gentle blood, accused of treason, 
fight with his peers in the jousting field. 
Each good knight made oath that he dealt 
in no art of magic nor witchcraft whereby 
he might obtain the victory over his adver- 
sary. Then at it they went, and many a 
false-hearted knave has thereby fallen low, 
to the great rejoicing of the realm and the 
discouragement of traitors.” 

“ But such things would not be possible 
in our country, with its civilization of steam- 
boats, telegraphs, and different ways of 
doing things. 

“Telegraphs, I think you said ?” 

“Yes; by using wires we can send mes- 
sages thousands of miles across continents, 
or under the sea, in a moment of time.” 

“Sorcery ?” queried the knight, his stony 
eyes dilating somewhat. 

“Science, Sir Knight,” replied the maid. 

“Nay, nay; it is sorcery. You have 
heard how Raymond Lully turned crystal 
into diamond when he was shut in the 
chamber of St. Katherine, in the Tower?” 
Here the knight sank his voice into a ghostly 
whisper, and added: “There are other men 
who, dealing with the powers of darkness, 
have changed iron into gold, and have laid 
such spells of magic on the people that they 
wist not hat ailed them, but fell sick and 
died in great disorder.” Then glancing ap- 
prehensively around the dim old cathedral, 


How can the | 


| from a great way off. 


he continued: “And there be magicians who 


| can call back spirits from the under-world, 


and make the dead appear in form and 
fashion as they lived.” Here Sir Thomas 


piously crossed himself, and visibly shook 
as though he had an earthquake in his cal- 
careous bulk. 

“ But our electric telegraphs are not sor- 
They were invented by Professor 


cery. 
Morse.” 

“Have nothing to do with such things, 
gentle maid. Heathen devices are they all.” 

Miss Patty did not pursue the subject; it 
was too large for her, as well as for the cru- 
sader. But she could not help saying: 

“We think we are happier for all these 
things. 

‘I doubt not that your country is a happy 
one. It has bravé knights to fight for it, 
and it is sweet and noble to fight for the 
honor of king and country. Now such a 
fair lady as you should have her colors worn 
by some gallant gentleman in the war of 
Vicksburg.” 

Miss Patty blushed, looked down, and 
tapped her little foot with her parasol. She 
was thinking of Lieutenant Thomas Cum 
mings, in the Army of the Tennessee. She 
remembered the little blue velvet-covered 
ambrotype which that gallant gentleman 
wore in the breast pocket of his uniform 
coat, and she murmured softly: 

“ Every true American girl wears the col 
ors under which our brave men are fighting.” 

A crystal drop sparkled on her eyelashes 
as the knight replied: 

“Then, if so be that the warrior dies in 
battle, he shall be comforted by the thought 
that he falls for his mistress and for his 
country.” 

The rugged and somewhat battered face 
of the good knight grew softer in the fading 
moonlight. His voice sounded as if it came 
It was speaking out 
of the dim, hoary past; yet it came like an 


| oracle, and his substantial presence seemed 


etherealized to the fine sense of the young 
girl, who looked at him with a certain glow 
about her heart. He was, after all, good 
and noble. He had acknowledged that he 
despised reading and writing. He had 
killed many a man in single combat; he 
had even just now wiped his nose on his 
sleeve, and flouted people who eat with 
knives and forks. But he had spoken of 
the cause of his king and country almost in 
the same words which Lieutenant Thomas 
Cummings had’ used when he buckled on 
his sword and went forth to fight for the 
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Union and the right. 
age of chivalry is gone ? 
Looking up, she saw the knight regard- 
ing her with an air of infinite tenderness. 
He raised his arm with difficulty, making a 
gesture as if he would speak; but no sound 
issued from his lips, and his gauntleted 
hand motioned for silence. Involuntarily the | 
girl rose to her feet; the noble head seemed 
to wear an aureole in the pale light of the | 
moon. The knight was ready to speak 
once more out of the far-off romantic ages 
of the world that knew Richard the Lion- | 
hearted, Philip Augustus, Frederick Bar- 


Is it true that the | 


“THE KNIGHT LAY RECUMBENT ON HIS SLAB.” 


barossa, Baldwin, Saladin, and Nourheddin, | 
but knew not America. She gazed on the 

face of one who had seen these mighty his- 

toric figures in their habit as they lived. 

He would report their doings and their 

words. 

She felt the tremor of some impending 
change. A hollow murmur ran through the 
shadow of the cathedral. A wave of coo 
air streamed along the tesselated floor and 
lost itself in the hanging horror of darkness 
overhead. A confused resonance rang 
through the cloisters; it was like a rude 

VoL. IX.—30. 
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intrusion upon the sacred seclusion of the 
tomb. 

A clangor came from the great door of 
the cathedral. Out of the darkness, made 
visible by a lantern, came the cry: “ Patty! 
Patty! my poor dear child, where are you?” 

With a great clatter the knight fell back 
on his monument. Patty heard, but did not 


| see; her face was turned toward the cathe- 


dral door, and she cheerily cried: “ Here I 
am, mother!” For it was her mother’s 
voice. It was Oshkosh speaking to the 


Middle Ages. At the sound, the poetry and 


| glamour of the place faded quite away. 


The air grew dark and yet more chill. The 
moon had set. 

Miss Patty hurried forward to meet her 
father and mother, who, with the verger of 
the cathedral, came up the aisle bearing lan- 
terns and wraps. 

“ Oh, we have had such a fright!” sobbed 
the distressed mother. “Where have you 
been? We went home supposing you had 
gone on ahead. Did you go to sleep? 
Were you locked in? Oh, my poor, poor 
lamb!” And Mrs. Gibson clung hysterically 
t> her lost child. 
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“Well, Patsy,” said her father, “ we did 
get right scared; that is, your ma did, but I 
knew you were all nght. They don’t pick 
up any smarter girls in this musty, fusty old 
country.” And the worthy gentleman looked 
about on the battered sculptures with an 
air of great disdain. 

Miss Patty explained how she had gone 
to sleep, overcome by the fatigue and ex- 
citement of the day. 

“And oh! I was startled when I awoke 
and found this gentleman sitting up ; but we 
have had such a pleasant talk!” 

She turned toward the monument of Sir 
Thomas de Comeyn. To her amazement, 
the knight lay recumbent on his slab, his 
head on his stony pillow, and his hands 
piously laid palm to palm as if silently im- 
ploring peace. 

“Why!” she said doubtfully, and in a 
daze, “he was just now sitting up—” 

“ Nonsense, child!” broke in her mother. 
“He’s dead as a door nail. Who ever 
heard of a stone statute sitting up at this 
time of night? See now!” 

With this she seized Patty’s parasol and 
petulantly tapped the knight’s stony chest. 

“Oh, mother, don’t!” cried the girl, 
starting forward with a half-uttered cry of 
alarm. But the yellow marble gave no 
sound; only a dull ring answered to the 
blow of the American matron. 

“ Patsy, you’ve got the nightmare. 
go home.” ‘This was the only comment, 
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Let’s | 
i= , - 
| Sir Thomas de Comeyn had said: “If they 








Emerging into the damp night air, Patty 
looked up at the sky. The moon was gone, 
but the stars shone as really as ever. The 
yew-trees on the hill were ghostly against 
the whitening sky, and far down the village 
an honest cock heralded the coming dawn 
with an unspiritual crow. She was not sure 
whether she was awake or asleep. 

A little later, standing by the window of 
her chamber at the inn, she saw the hedge- 
rows grow greener in the coming light; 
the river gleamed faintly through the shad- 
owy trees, and over the town—calm, se- 
rene, mysterious, and benign, the vast old 
cathedral towered like a guardian genus. 
Her day was done. 

As she composed herself to rest at last, 
and the dusky gloom gave strange shapes to 
the unfamiliar furniture of her chamber, she 
laid her head upon her pillow with strange 
thoughts of the two knights—Sir ‘Thomas 
de Comeyn in a marble attitude of prayer, 
his sword by his side, up there in the awful 
silence of the cathedral; Lieut. Thomas 
Cummings in the Army of the Republic, 
fighting for his country and the right. 

Into the gentle maiden’s heart stole a 
warm glow as she recalled the noble words 
of the good knight. He had come and 
gone like a vision, but her life was better 
and richer for the strange adventure of the 
night. Yes, it was surely pleasant to fight 
for one’s country and the night. And, as 


and the sensible advice of the young collegian. | die—.” But Patty slept again. 
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THE story of Theodore Thomas is a lesson 
of encouragement for earnest and high-mind- 
ed artists. He is the most popular musician 


| 


in America, but he has won his prosperity 


without stooping for it. During the ten years 


of his active career he has never been, until | 


within the last season, in full sympathy with 
his audiences. 
of the public taste, always pushing forward 
toward higher standards of art, he has had 
to drag the people after him, and to con- 
quer the allegiance of those who did not 
appreciate the purposes for which he was 
working. He is understood at last, and the 


people like him all the better and honor him | 


all the more for his pluck and perseverance. 


Always a little in advance | 


tion. 


He has had ample use for those two national 
virtues. The accidents of fortune have done 
nothing for him. He began his work in ob 
scurity, and pursued it for so many years in 
the face of chilling popular indifference that 
his persistence seems almost heroic. He 
was born in the Kingdom of Hanover in 
1835. His father was a violinist, and from 


| him Theodore received his musical educa- 


When he was only six years old he 
played the violin at public concerts ; but his 
father was too wise a man to let him aban- 
don his studies for the inglorious successes 


| of an infant phenomenon. The family came 


to New York in 1845. Here Theodore was 
brought forward occasionally as a boy violin- 
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ist, applying himself, however, to the scientific 
branches of his art with no less devotion 
than to the practice of his favorite instru- 
ment. He was still a mere lad when he 
joined the orchestra of the Italian Opera. 
He was only fifteen when Benedict made 
him first violin in the fine orchestra which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| a violin virtuoso. 
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For the modern school 
of lyric music, however, into which neces- 
sity thus threw him, he had no liking. He 
sought relief from the wearisome drudgery 


| of Opera in the classic company of the Phil- 
| harmonic Society, of which he early became 
| a member, and his higher impulses were 


he selected to accompany Jenny Lind in | 


THEODORE 


her earliest American concerts. He held 
a similar position in the Opera companies 
' which Sontag, Grisi and Mario, and 
Piccolomini were the leading stars. 
traveled with Thalberg and other eminent 
artists, and for several seasons, when he 
was only a little more than twenty, he con- 
ducted both the Italian and German Operas, 
besides appearing frequently in concerts as 


Or 


He | 


strengthened by a year of severe study which 


THOMAS 


he contrived to spare from this busy period 
of his life. With four congenial associates, 
William Mason, Joseph Mosenthal, George 
Matzka, and Frederick Bergner, he began 
a series of concerts of Chamber Music, and 
for many years the five friends carried on 
their modest artistic enterprise in a spirit of 
pure musical enthusiasm, with very little 
reward, except the pleasure they drew from 
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their own playing. The Mason and Thomas 
Soirées will long be remembered, not cnly 
for the excellence of the music, but for the 
peculiar character of the audience. They 
were quiet little monthly reunions, to which 
most of the guests came with compliment- 
ary tickets. ‘The critics hardly ventured to 
intrude upon the exercises, and the news- 
papers gave them no more than a cavalier 
notice. 

It was in 1861 that Mr. Thomas broke 
off his connection with the Opera and began 
the establishment of his orchestra. Any body 
could collect a band in a week, but to make 
such an orchestra as Thomas meant to have 
was a work of time and patience. For a 
few years the public only heard of him now 
and then as the leader of occasional per- 
formances, popular matinée concerts, or little 
affairs of that kind. In 1864 he had made 
such headway that he was able to announce 
his first series of Symphony Soirées, at Irving 
Hall. In this venture he had the help of 
Mr. L. F. Harrison, a manager who was as- 
sociated with many of the best musical en- 
terprises of that day, and whose services to 
art, though unrequited, ought not to be for- 
gotten. The Philharmonic Society, after 
living through a great many hardships, was 
then just floating on the full tide of popular 
favor. Its concerts and rehearsals filled the 
Academy of Music with the flower of New 
York fashion. Powerful social influences 
had been won to its support, and Mr. Carl 
Bergmann had raised its noble orchestra of 
one hundred performers to a point of pro- 
ficiency then quite unexampled in this coun- 
try, and in some particulars still unsurpassed. 
Ladies and gentlemen who moved in the 
best circles hardly noticed the parallel en- 


tertainment offered in such a modest way | 
| public whose taste had been vitiated by 


on the opposite side of the street. The 
patrons of the Chamber Concerts of course 
dropped in to see what the new orchestra 
was like; professional musicians hurried to 
the hall with their free passes; and there 
were a few curious listeners besides, who 
found in the programmes a class of compo- 
sitions somewhat different from those which 
Mr. Bergmann chiefly favored, and in par- 


ticular a little touch of freshness and novel- | 


ty in the selections, with an inclination, not 
yet very strongly marked, toward the mod- 
ern German school. 
dilettanti as condescended to think of Mr. 
Thomas at all, there was a vague impression 
that his concerts were started in opposition 
to the Philharmonic Society, but that they 
were not so good, and vastly less genteel. 











Among such of the | 
| first brought Mr. Bergmann into notice, did 


This was at least half false. There was, prop- 
erly speaking, no rivalship between the two 
enterprises. ‘The city was large enough for 
both, and surely neither two orchestras, nor 
twenty, could exhaust the rich store of mu- 
sic from which they drew their programmes. 
But it was true that Mr. Thomas was sur- 
passed at that time by Bergmann’s larger 
and older orchestra; and he certainly had 
much less than his share of public favor. 
As we look back to that dismal period of 
struggle and neglect, and remember the cold 
and meager audiences, and the false judg- 


| ment of both the critics and the people, we 


wonder that the young conductor should 
have had the faith to persevere. Thomas, 
however, is a singular compound of Ameri- 
can energy and German obstinacy. He 
never lost courage. Matters soon began to 
mend; the orchestra improved; the dread- 
ful gaps in the audience gradually filled up; 
and at the end of the year the Symphony 
Soirées, if they had made no excitement in 
musical circles, had at least achieved a very 
high reputation. 

The secret of Thomas’s perseverance was 
the fact that thus early in his career he had 
formed a great art-project, for which every 
concert that he gave was a step of prepara- 
tion. His design was nothing less than a 
radical change in the conditions of musical 
culture in America, and the re-establishment 
of the highest forms of the art upon a total! 
new basis. He was convinced that these 
forms would never flourish until they were 
made the daily amusement of the masses 
instead of the luxury of the rich. He be 
lieved that there was no music too high for 
the popular appreciation, and no scientifi 
education was required for the enjoyment of 
Beethoven; it was only necessary that a 


over-indulgence in trifles should have time 
and opportunity to accustom itself to better 
things. The people at large knew little o1 
nothing of the great composers for the or- 
chestra. Three or four more or less com 
plete organizations had visited the principal 
cities of the United States in former years, 
but they made little permanent impression. 
Jullien brought over, for his monster con- 
certs, only five or six solo players, and filled 


| up the band with such matenal as he found 


here. The celebrated Germania band which 


some admirable work, but it fell to pieces 
after six years of vicissitude, and, besides, 
it was not a complete orchestra. As tor 
the New York Philharmonic Society. the 
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Harvard Musical Association, in Boston, and 
a few similar organizations, live or dead, in 


various parts of the country—we mean no | 


disparagement of their honorable labors, but 
it is the simple truth that none of them have 
had a great influence upon the masses. 
They were our pioneers of culture. ‘They 
prepared the way for Thomas, with his fine 
orchestra and his imposing projects, and 
created the nucleus of musical intelligence 
around which the popular art enthusiasm of 
the present has been formed. It would be 
the grossest ingratitude to forget what they 
have done and are still doing, or detract in 
the smallest degree from their well-earned 
fame. But, from the nature of their organi- 
zation, it is inevitable that they should stand 
a little apart from the common crowd. To 
the general public their performances have 
been mysterious rites, celebrated behind 
closed doors, in the presence of a select 
and unchanging company of believers. 
Year after year the same twenty-five hun- 
dred people have filled the Academy of 
Music at the Philharmonic Concerts, ap- 
plauding the same class of master-works, 
and growing more and more familiar with 
the same standards of the strict classical 
school. We do not complain of this; on 
the contrary, we believe it to be a most for- 
tunate thing that the reverence for older 
forms of art and canons of taste has been 
thus devoutly kept alive; and we know that, 
little by little, the culture which the Philhar- 
monic Society diffuses through the circle of 
its regular subscribers spreads beyond that 
small company, and raises the zsthetic tone 
of metropolitan life. But it would need 
two or three generations for this little leaven 
to leaven the whole mass. The concerts 
are too few, and the audience is too select. 
The refined and exclusive ladies and gentle- 
men who frequent these classical entertain- 
ments have little familiar intercourse with 
the multitude, and the impressions made 
upon them by Mr. Bergmann’s orchestra 
six times a year are not readily transmitted 
downward. Theodore Thomas was satis- 
fied that the right course was to begin at 
the bottom instead of the top, and make 
the cultivation of symphonic music a popu- 
lar movement. 

The first step toward this reform was to 
raise the standard of orchestral perform- 
ances and increase their frequency. Our 
country had never possessed a genuine or- 
chestra, for a band of players gathered to- 
gether at rare intervals for a special purpose 
does not deserve that name. The musician 
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| who marches at the head of a target com- 
| pany all the morning, and plays for a danc- 


ing party all night, is out of tune with the 
great masters. To express the deep emo- 
tions of Beethoven, the romanticism of 
Schumann, or the glowing poetry of Liszt, 


| he ought to live in an atmosphere of art, 


and keep not only his hand in practice, but 
his mind properly attempered. An orches- 
tra, therefore, ought to be a permanent body, 
whose members play together every day 
under the same conductor, and devote 
themselves exclusively to genuine music. 
Nobody had yet attempted to found an 
orchestra of this kind in America; but 
Theodore Thomas believed it could be 
done. 


This, however, was not all. To cover 


| the whole range of those high forms of art 


which he had in view, he needed also a per- 


| manent chorus, to interpret not merely the 


standard oratorios, but those shorter concert 
compositions for voices and instruments, of 


| which Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 


and Liszt, not to speak of the older masters, 
have given so many beautiful examples. 
Some of the finest types of the cantata are 
scarcely known in this country, while of the 
application of the chorus to symphonic 
music, as in Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
and Choral Fantasia, the “ Romeo and 


| Juliet” of Hector Berlioz, and the Faust 


and Dante Symphonies of Liszt, we have 


| had only a rare, and not always satisfactory 


experience. The chorus and _ orchestra, 
according to Thomas’s plan, must be under 
the same control, always ready to codpe- 
rate and always in full training. For this 
permanent band of singers and players 
there must next be a permanent home. 
New York has one of the finest concert- 
rooms in the United States—cheerful, com- 
modious, central in situation, and _per- 
fect in acoustic properties; but ‘Thomas 
wanted something more than an ordinary 
The hall of his ideal insti- 
tute must be suitable for use at all seasons 
of the year. It must communicate in sum- 
mer with an open garden. It must be well 





protected from the winter’s cold. It must 
be bright, eomfortable, roomy, well venti- 
lated,—for a close and drowsy atmosphere 
is fatal to symphonic music,—and it must 
offer to the multitude every attraction not 





inconsistent with musical enjoyment. The 
stage must be adapted for a variety of per- 
formances—for the popular summer enter- 
| tainment as well the most serious of 
classical concerts, for the union of chorus 


as 
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and orchestra in symphony, oratorio, and 
cantata, as well as for the musical drama. 
Here, with an uninterrupted course of en- 
tertainments, night after night the whole 
year round, the noblest work of all the 
greatest masters might be worthily pre- 
sented. Certain beautiful varieties of Opera, 
unknown to the Academy of Music, could 
be sung with a splendor of orchestral and 
choral efiects of which we have so far no 
conception ; and, perhaps, in course of time, 
a fitting interpretation could be given to the 
greatest of all musical creations, the Sym- 
phonic Drama. But even if this scheme 
should never reach its full development, the 
proposed art institute would give New York 
a center of musical taste and culture such 
as no other city in the world can show, and 
might be trusted to perpetuate Thomas’s 
work after he had gone. 

This was a tolerably ambitious design for 
a young man of twenty-eight or thirty years ; 
but let us look back upon what he has al- 
ready done toward it and say, if we can, 
that it is chimerical. More than half the 
work is accomplished. The permanent or- 
chestra has been created. It plays the 
noblest of music every night in the year. 


Best of all, a complete revolution has been 


made in the public taste. The truth of 
Thomas’s theory, that the people would 
relish a master-piece of art if it were properly 
presented to them, is fully established. Sym- 
phonic music is no longer a genteel beggar 
waiting upon the smiles of fashionable 
society. The populace have learned to 
love it with fervor, and run after it with en- 
thusiasm ; and it is better appreciated to-day 
in the United States than in any country of 
Europe, except Germany. Certainly in the 
relish and comprehension of the higher 
kinds of orchestral music—though not of 
course in the number of good orchestras— 
we are far in advance of France and Eng- 
land. No manager would venture now to 
fill a concert programme with such rubbish 


as we used to applaud five or six years ago, | 


—polkas for the cornet, operatic pot-pourris, 
and worthless marches,—and though it is 
still prudent, even for Theodore Thomas, to 
add a little music for beginners to his sum- 
mer selections, the quality of these trifles is 
always at least respectable, and their num- 
ber is fast diminishing. 

The summer concerts marked the first 
step in the formation of the permanent 
orchestra. A/ /resco entertainments were 
no novelty in New York, but they were not 
in the best repute, and the experiment 
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| begun at Terrace Garden, on Third avenue, 


in June, 1866, was considered a bold one. 
Thanks to good management and the pres- 
tige of the conductor, the venture was suc- 
cessful, and a second series of performances 
at the same place, in the summer of 1867, 
was still more prosperous. The orchestra 
was smaller than it is now,‘and the selec- 
tions at first were fitted to the demands of 
an inexperienced taste—tunes from the most 
popular Operas, dance-music in every va- 
nety, light overtures and marches, with now 
and then a violin solo by Thomas himself. 
But it was curious to see how quickly the 
concerts grew stronger and trivialities were 
pushed into the background. After 1868, 
when the orchestra removed to its larger, 
pleasanter, and more fashionable quarters at 
the Central Park Garden, the improvement 
in this particular became singularly rapid. 
The more serious the music, the greater was 
the popular satisfaction. The largest audi- 


| ences were always those that assembled on 


symphony nights, and Beethoven and Wag- 
ner were soon recognized as the most popu- 
lar composers. In 1868 a tentative step 
was made toward the formation of a chorus, 
when Thomas accepted the conductorship 
of the Mendelssohn Union—not exactly for 
the purpose of using it in the prosecution of 
his great project, but rather as an experiment 
with the public, and perhaps as a bit of 
schooling for himself. With the aid of this 
Choral Society he produced at his Symphony 
Soirées some of the charming motets of 
Bach, Mozart, and Palestrina, Psalms of 
Schubert and Mendelssohn, the Choral 
Fantasia of Beethoven, and Schumann’s 
“ Gypsy Life.” For some reason the trial, 
satisfactory as it was in an artistic sense, was 
not pushed very far. Perhaps the public was 
not yet ready for it, or more probably Thomas 
was anxious for the one further improvement 
in the management of his orchestra, which 
would give it a genuine character of per 
manency. While the performers were labk 
to be scattered at the close of the Summer 
Garden season, the work of organization and 
training was forever beginning anew. ‘Th 

polish acquired during one-half of the year 
was nearly rubbed off during the other. ‘To 
keep the band in the highest state of eff 

ciency, there must be a concert every night, 
and, to have that, the orchestra must travel. 
The Symphony Soirées were accordingly 
abandoned for a time, and in the autumn 
of 1869, began those annual tours throug) 
the principal cities which have carried the 
love and knowledge of orchestral music from 
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one end of the country to the other. The 
first season was not very profitable. “We 
fought through it,” said one of Mr. Thomas’s 
associates; but it developed an unexpected 
amount of popular enthusiasm, and filled 
the young conductor with hope for the fu- 
ture. The next year was much better, and 
every successive journey since then has 
shown a steady improvement. There were 
troubles and losses sometimes, of course. 
More than once the travelers trod close 
upon the heels of public calamity, as in 
1871, when the great fire caught them just 
entering Chicago, and disarranged their 
jlans for the whole winter. The cost of 
moving from place to place was so great 
that the most careful management was nec- 
ssary to cover their expenses. They could 
\ot afford to be idle even for a night, and 
the towns capable of furnishing a good au- 
dience were generally far apart. Hence, 
they must travel all day, and Thomas took 
ire that the road should be smoothed with 
all obtainable comforts. Special cars on the 
railways, special attendants to look after the 
luggage, lodgings at the best hotels, con- 
tributed to make the tour tolerably pleas- 
ant and easy, so that the men came to their 
evening work fresh and smiling. Strange 
ind amusing incidents broke the monotony 
f the campaign; and concerts were now 
and then given under queer circumstances. 
Once the road they were traveling was 
swept by a freshet. Securing a special en- 
gine on another line, they reached their 
destination by a roundabout way, and after 
many interruptions, hours beyond the ap- 
pointed time. But the audience was wait- 
ing for them, having spent the whole even- 
ing patiently at the hall, where telegraphic 
bulletins of the travelers’ progress were read 
aloud from the stage, and the concert be- 
gan at one o’clock in the morning. Re- 
hearsals could not be frequent while this life 
lasted, but new pieces were generally pre- 
pared during the summer, and an hour or 
sO was sometimes taken for practice in the 
mornings before the daily journey began. 
Besides, Thomas had a remarkable body of 
men. As he guaranteed constant employ- 
ment, he could take his choice of the best 
players in the country, and he brought over 
several from Europe who well deserve to be 
called artists. 

New York in the meantime had been 
treated by Thomas like a provincial city. 
He gave it a week of music once in awhile, 
as he passed through it on his travels. But 


in 1872 the regular Symphony Soirées were | 


| resumed. Connoisseurs have not forgotten 


the surprise and delight with which they 
listened to the first performance of the new 
series. No such orchestra had .ever been 
heard here before as this superb band, which 
came back to us after its /landerjahre, so 
bright, vigorous, compact, polished, and 
sympathetic. It opened a new revelation 
in music. In the course of the winter it 
gave a number of remarkable entertain- 
ments in connection with Rubinstein and 
Wieniawski; and for the close of the season 
in April, Thomas induced four hundred 
members of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society to spend a week in New York, and 
join him in a festival which culminated in 
a memorable performance of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony. The last night of this 
series of concerts passed in a whirl of ex- 
citement. We shall long remember the 
glowing face of Rubinstein as we saw him 
that evening, appRuding with hot energy, 
and declaring that in no city of Europe 
could such a festival be given at the end of 
a season. 

The next winter the Symphony Con- 
certs in New York were brilliantly success- 
ful; the music was nearly all of that kind 
which is commonly supposed to require a 
highly cultivated audience; yet it was ap- 
preciated, and at the close of the series a 
number of ladies and gentlemen united in 
presenting to Mr. Thomas a rich silver cas- 
ket, containing a purse of $3,500, as a tes- 


| timonial of gratitude for his services to art. 
| The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society placed 


itself under his direction, and when he vis- 


| ited Chicago last October the citizens ar- 
| ranged 


two benefit entertainments, and 
decked the hall with natural flowers, as if 
for the reception of a hero. Indeed in the 
West the development of musical taste un- 
der Thomas’s influence has been more re- 
markable than in any other part of the 
country. The progress of Western culture 
has been distinguished by the characteristic 
haste and impetuosity of that rapid region, 


| and influenced no doubt by the strong Ger- 


man element in Western society, so that it 
has reached in two years the result which 
the East hardly accomplished in six. When 
Thomas was invited to take charge of a 
musical festival at Cincinnati, in 1873, he 
had to create a chorus for the occasion; and 
yet, after a few weeks’ preparation, he gave 
a superb performance of the Choral Sym- 
phony, which filled the whole West with 
enthusiasm. With one enormous stride 
pork-packing Ohio overtook zsthetic Mas- 
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sachusetts, and in the next festival, to be | ogy.” The popular relish for all this has been 


held in May of the present year, it will rival, 
in the serious character and scientific im- 
portance of the programme, the most am- 
bitious efforts of New York or Boston, and 
even the achievements of the great choral 
festivities of England. 

It has been said that Thomas now dictates 


concert programmes to the whole American | 


public. Extravagant as the statement sounds, 
it is hardly an exaggeration, for the people 
have accepted his standards of taste almost 
against their own inclinations, and wherever 
this musical missionary has gone, he has 
made a remarkable change in the prevailing 
fashions of art. 
lishment of the Wagner school, which, within 


five years, has taken a higher and more ag- | 


gressive position in this country than it holds 
anywhere else in the world, except in a few 
of the German cities, can hardly be overes- 
timated. He was not tke first to make us 
acquainted with the music of “ Tannhauser ” 
and “ Lohengrin”; Liszt had been cultivated 
by the Philharmonic Society while Theo- 
dore Thomas was a boy in short jackets; 
but, in former days, the new music was 
played only once in awhile, as a specimen 
of something curious, rather than agreeable. 


Thomas began its interpretation with the zeal 


of an apostle. He had studied it thoroughly, 
and in a short visit to Europe, he had be- 
come personally acquainted with some of its 
chief disciples. ‘To the interpretation of its 
most characteristic productions, he brought 
not only a cldse sympathy with the com- 


poser, but that extraordinary perfection of | 


the orchestra which seems to be required 


for the varieties of expression and bold and | 
| of musical thought. 


brilliant effects that abound in the writings 
of Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt. In the course 
uf a few years, he presented the whole series 


of Liszt’s twelve Symphonic Poems, besides | 


the great “ Faust” Symphony, and he gave us 
such an intimate knowledge of Wagner, that, 


when “ Lohengrin” was performed by an Ital- | 
ian Opera company at the Academy of Music, | 
the public caught the spirit of it as readily | 


as if they had listened to the music of the 
future all their lives. Wagner has written 
little for the concert-room, and it is not easy 
to make selections from his dramatic works 
without déstroying half their meaning; but 
Thomas’s copious and skillful arrangements 
have given characteristic beauties of “ Lohen- 
grin,” “Tannhiauser,” “Tristam and Iseult,” 
the “ Meistersinger,” and the “ Flying Dutch- 
man,” and something has been presented from 
the first part of the great “ Nibelungen Tril- 


His influence in the estab- | 





of gradual growth. Accepted at first under 
protest, Wagnerism has become the fashion 
of the day, and the art-work of the future 
seems likely soon to secure—if it has not 
secured already—a permanent place in the 
prospectus of every New York opera season. 

The relations of Theodore ‘Thomas, how- 
ever, to this school of music have been 
the subject of a great deal of misrepresen- 
tation. His opinions upon musical matters 
are strong ones; his preferences and his 
antipathies are decided; but, like all well- 
equipped artists, he has a broad catholic 


| taste, which delights equally in the master- 


pieces of antiquity and the most charac- 
teristic productions of the school of prog- 
ress. No one in America has done more 
that he to advance the study of Beethoven. 
He makes this profound genius the chief 
figure in every programme and the founda- 
tion of every series of symphonies. He is 
an appreciative disciple of Mozart; he is 
one of our best interpreters of Schumann; 
and he has taught us more about J. S. Bach 
than any other conductor now in public life. 
A glance at the list of compositions pro- 
duced at last summer’s popular concerts, 
where Beethoven is represented by twenty- 
one selections, including four complete sym- 
phonies and the four overtures to “ Fidelio,” 
Mendelssohn by nine works, Schubert by 
ten, and Weber by nine, while Wagner's 
name occurs fourteen times, and Liszt’s 
seven, will show whether Thomas neglects 
the old for the sake of the new. His am- 
bition seems to have been to make us ac- 
quainted with the best music of all schools, 
and to keep us well abreast of the current 
He has been the first 
to play for us, not merely a multitude of im- 
portant contemporary works, but a surpris- 
ing number of ancient classics. The reper- 
tory of his orchestra which now includes 


» about thirteen hundred compositions, re- 


ceives from fifty to seventy-five additions 
every year, more than half of which have a 
permanent value. 

It is evident that the amount of work 
which this tremendous list involves could 
only be accomplished by an orchestra of 
phenomenal excellence. Constant practice, 
of course, accounts for its efficiency in part, 
and the great care with which the members 
are selected is another important factor 1n 
the general result. But the character of the 
conductor has, perhaps, a still greater effect. 
When the Emperor William, who knows 


| nothing whatever about music, saw Wagner 
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conducting one of Beethoven’s symphonies 
at Berlin, he remarked: “ You see what a 
good general can do with his army.” 


Thomas is the exact opposite of Wagner in | 
like that | 
he has many of the | 


his manner of conducting; but, 
extraordinary master, 


qualities of a great commander. He holds 


a perfect control over his men, partly by 
strict discipline, and partly by that inde- 


finable personal influence which so com- 
monly belongs to persons of strong will. 


While his intercourse with the members of | 


his band is habitually cordial, he can be a 
thorough despot when occasion requires. | 
Those who have had much to do with 
organized bodies of men know how often 


one unruly spirit demoralizes a whole com- | 
Thomas tolerates no element of dis- | 


pany. 


| whole band. 


| he is aglow with excitement. 


405 
cord, and thinks nothing of sacrificing his 
best players to promote the harmony of the 
Those who have only seen 
him at a public concert, leading the per- 
formance with comfortable ease, making no 
extravagant gestures, conveying orders and 
suggestions only by a glance of his quiet 
eye, a slight inclination of the head, a half 
perceptible motion of the hand, have little, 


idea of the sort of work which he does with 
his orchestra during the hours of practice. 
The conductor at rehearsal, and the con- 
ductor at performance, are like two different 
persons. In the private exercises of drilling, 
He swings his 
arms, he raps upon the desk, he marks the 
emphasis with stick, and hand, and foot, 
and voice; his energy rises with the cres- 
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cendo, and the passion of the composer 
takes full possession of him. 


directions during the progress of the piece, | 


or he moves about among the players giv- 
ing advice and correcting faults—for a fault 
never escapes him. He is less fastidious 
perhaps than some other conductors about 
sentimentalities of expression ; but he insists 
upon distinctness, exactitude, and the most 
perfect tone attainable both by the wind 
instruments and the strings. To discuss his 
interpretations of classical works would lead 
us into vexed waters. His readings of 
Beethoven differ widely from those of the 
New York Philharmonic Society for in- 
stance, where the great symphonies are 
generally interpreted with a soft grace and 
tenderness which Thomas does not attempt. 
The Philharmonic, however, falls far behind 
the younger and smaller orchestra in vigor, 
brightness, and animation, as well as in the 
clearness with which rhythm and accent are 
brought out by slight modifications of the 
tempo. Whatever may be said upon this 
subject, there can be no question that in the 
rendering of the new school of music, the 
gorgeous torfe-pictures of Liszt and Berlioz 
and Wagner, Thomas stands entirely alone. 
No one in this country has yet approached 
him either in the distinct interpretation of 
their obscure and difficult phrases or the rich 
and majestic delivery of their swelling har- 
monies. ; 

We have spoken of Thomai’s stern gov- 
ernment of his orchestra. He plays the 
despot sometimes with the public also, for 
he not only teaches his audiences what to 
like, but he teaches them now and then how 
to behave. We might fill a page with stories 
of his amusing encounters with that pest of 
the concert-room, the Public Talker. At 
the Symphony Concerts he refuses to go 
on with the performance while there is any 


He calls out | 





| disturbance in the hall. 


At the Summer 
Garden there is more difficulty. Conversa- 
tion cannot be prohibited in such a place, but 
when it passes reasonable bounds Thomas 
stops the music, and says, in his quiet way, 
“When the ladies and gentlemen have done 
talking we will go on with the concert”—a 
remark which is always followed by a hearty 
outburst of applause. On one occasion a 
party in the front seats distiriguished them- 
selves by unusually loud chatting and laugh- 
ter during a performance of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream Overture. The conductor 
gave a signal, and suddenly into the midst 
of Mendelssohn's soft and dreamy strains 
broke the loud roll of the drum. The au- 
dience started with surprise—all but the 
talkers, who continued their conversation, un- 
conscious that the eyes of the whole house 
were now fixed on them. They only raised 
their voices a little, and still the rattle of the 
drum went on. It was not until the orches- 
tra shook with laughter, and the delighted 
audience began to applaud, that the culprits 
awoke to the situation. 

Undertaking four or five simultaneous 
series of Symphony Concerts this season, in 


| as many different cities, Thomas has been 


| greeted with a warmth of popular favor and 


a degree of intelligent appreciation which 
must be cheering alike to him and to all 
lovers of music. But it is clear that the 
labor of the past five years ought not to go 
on much further. No man is strong enough 
to bear the intense physical and mental 
strain of this perpetual travel, worry, re- 
sponsibility, and excitement. It is for the 
people of New York now to say whether 
they will not keep this orchestra at home, 
and help Mr. Thomas to the realization of 
that brilliant scheme which is to perpetuate 
his labors and crown all his past achieve- 
ments. 


WHY? 


n shin- 


Why came the rose? Because the sun, 
ing, ; 

Found in the mold some atoms rare and fine; 

And stooping, drew and warmed them into grow- 
ing,— 

Dust, with the spirit’s mystic countersign. 


Why did the rose die? 


i 


What made the perfume? All his wondrous 
isses 

Fell on the sweet red mouth, till, lost to sight, 

The love became too exquisite, and vanished 

Into a viewless rapture of the night. 


Ah, why ask the question! 


There is a time to love—a time to give; 
She perished gladly, folding close the secret, 
Wherein is garnered what it is to live. 
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BY J. G. 
CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH JIM FENTON APPLIES FOR LODG- 
INGS AT TOM BUFFUM’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
AND FINDS HIS OLD FRIEND. 


As Jim walked up to the door of the 
building occupied by Tom Buffum’s family, 
he met the head of the family coming out; 
and as, hitherto, that personage has escaped 
description, it will be well for the reader to 
make his acquaintance. The first suggestion 
conveyed by his rotund figure was, that how- 
ever scantily he furnished his boarders, he 
never stinted himself in the matter of food. 
He had the sluggish, clumsy look of a heavy 
eater. His face was large, his almost color- 
less eyes were small, and, if one might judge 
by the general expression of his features, his 
favorite viand was pork. Indeed, if the 
swine into which the devils once entered 
had left any descendants, it would be legiti- 
mate to suppose that the breed still thrived 
in the most respectable sty connected with his 
establishment. He was always hoarse, and 


spoke either with a whisper or a wheeze. For 
this, or for some other reason nat apparent, 
he was a silent man, rarely speaking except 
when addressed by a question, and never 


making conversation with anybody. From 

the time he first started independently in the | 
world, he had been in some public office. 
Men with dirty work to do had found him 
wonderfully serviceable, and, by ways which 
it would be hard to define to the ordinary 
mind, he had so managed that every town 
and county office in which there was any 
money had been by turns in his hands. 

“Well, Mr. Buffum, how fare ye?” said 
Jim, walking heartily up to him, and shaking 
his hand, his face glowing with good-nature. 

Mr. Buffum’s attempt to respond to this 
address ended in a wheeze and a cough. 

“ Have you got room for another boarder 
to-night? Faith, I never expected to come 
to the poor-house, but here I am. I'll take 
entertainment for man or beast. Which is the 
best, and which do you charge the most 
for? Somebody’s got to keep me to-night, 
and you’re the man to bid low.” 

Buffum made no reply, but stooped down 
and took a sliver from a log, and went to pick- 
ing his teeth. Jim. watched him with quiet 
amusement. The more Mr. Buffum thought, 
the more furious he grew with his toothpick. | 


| hold, a visitor was a godsend. 
| 


| don’t do no good. 
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“ Pretty tough old beef, wasn’t it ?” said 
Jim, with a hearty laugh. 

“You go in and see the women,” said 
Mr. Buffum, in a wheezy whisper. 

This, to Jim, was equivalent to an honor- 
able reception. He had no doubt of his 
ability to make his way with “the women,” 
who, he was fully aware, had been watching 
him all the time from the window. 

To the women of Tom Buffum’s house- 
Socially, they 
had lived all their lives in a state of starva 
tion. They knew all about Jim Fenton, and 
had exchanged many a saucy word with 
him, as he had passed their house on his 


| journeys to and from Sevenoaks. 


“If you can take up with what we've 
got,” said Mrs. Buffum suggestively. 
“In course,” responded Jim, “an’ I can 


| take up with what you haven't got.” 


“ Our accommodations is very crowded,” 


| said Mrs. Buffum. 


“So is mine to home,” responded Jim. 
“T allers sleep hangin’ on a gambrel, be- 
tween two slabs.” 

While Mr. ‘Tom Buffum’s “ women” were 
laughing, Jim lifted off his pack, placed his 
rifle in the corner of the room, and sat down 
in front of the fire, running on with his easy- 
going tongue through preposterous stories, 
and sundry flattering allusions to the beauty 


| and attractiveness of the women to whose 
| hospitalities he had committed himself. 


After supper, to which he did full justice, 


| the family drew around the evening fire, and 


while Mr. Buffum went, or seemed to go, to 
sleep, in his chair, his guest did his best to 
entertain the minor members of the group. 
“This hollerin’ ye have here reminds me,” 
said Jim, “of Number Nine. Ther’s some 
pretty tall hollerin’ thar nights. Do you 
see how my ha’r sticks up?__I can’t keep it 
down. It riz one night jist about where you 
see it now, and it’s mostly been thar ever 
sence. Combin’ don’t do no good. ‘Taller 
Nothin’ don’t do no 
good. I s’pose if Mr. Buffum, a-snorin’ jest 
as hard as he does now, should set on it fora 
fortnight, it would spring right up like a stad- 
dle, with a bar catched at the eend of it, jist 
as quick as he let up on me.” At this there 
was a slight rumble in Mr. Buffum’s throat. 
“Why, what made it rise so?” inquired 
the most interested and eldest Miss Buffum. 
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“ Now, ain’t your pretty eyes wide open?” 
said Jim. 

“ You're jest fooling; you know you are,” 
responded Miss Buffum, blushing. 

“Do you see the ha’r on the back of my 


hand?” said Jim, patting one of those | 


ample instruments with the other. “That 


stands up jest as it does on my head. 


“ Now, Jim Fenton, you shall go along 
and tell your story, and not keep us on tenter- 
hooks all night,” said Miss Buffum sharply. 

“I don’t want to scare the dear little 
heart out o’ ye,” said Jim, with a killing 
look of his eyes, “ but if you will hear it, | 
s’pose I must tell ye. Ye sec I’m alone 
pretty much all the time up thar. 
have no such times as I’m havin’ here to- 
night, with pretty gals round me. Well, 
one night I hearn a loon, or thought I hearn 
one. It sounded away off on the lake, and 
bumby it come nigher, and then I thought 
it was a painter, but it didn’t sound zactly 
like a painter. My dog Turk he don’t mind 
such things, but he knowed it wa’n’t a loon 
and wa’n’t a painter. 
went to the door, and then the yell come 
agin, and he set up the most un’arthly howl 
I ever hearn. I flung one o’ my boots at 
‘im, but he didn’t mind any thing more 
about it than if it had been a feather. Well, 


ye see, I couldn’t sleep, and the skeeters | 
| slept at all. 
| been indulged in simply to escape the neces- 


was putty busy, and I thought I’d git up. 
So I went to my cabin door and flung it 
open. The moon was shinin’, and 


and growled and barked like mad. Bumby 


he got tired, and come back lookin’ kind 0’ | 
skeered, and says I: ‘ You're a putty dog, | 


ain’t ye?’ Jest then I hearn the thing 
nigher, and I begun to hear the brush crack. 


I kuowed I'd got to meet some new sort of a | 


creetur, and I jest stepped back and took 
my rifle. 
seen somethin’ comin’. It was a walkin’ on 
two legs like a man, and it was a man, or 
somethin’ that looked like one. He come 
toward the cabin, and stopped about three 
rod off. 


his robes was white, and he had somethin’ 
in his hands that shined like silver. I jest 
drew up my rifle, and says I: ‘ Whosom- 
ever you be, stop, or I'll plug ye.’ What do 
you s’pose he did? He jest took that shin- 
in’ thing and swung it round and round his 
head, and I begun to feel the ha’r start, and 
up it come all over me. Then he put suth- 


in’ to his mouth, and then I knowed it was | 


I’m 
a regular hedge-hog. It all happened then.” | 


I don’t | 


So he got up and | 
| and rise, growing more and more audible, 


the | 
woods was still, but Turk, he rushed out, | 


When I stood in the door agin I | 
said Jim, “what there was left of ‘im. 


He’ had long white hair that | 
looked jest like silk under the moon, and | 


a trumpet, and he jest blowed till all the 
woods rung, and rung, and rung agin, and 
I hearn it comin’ back from the mountain 
louder nor it was itself. And then says I to 
myself: ‘ There’s another one, and Jim Fen- 
ton’s a gonner;’ but I didn’t let on that I 
was skeered, and says I to him: ‘ That’s a 
good deal of a toot; who be ye callin’ to 
dinner?’ And says he: ‘It’s the last day! 
Come to jedgment! I’m the Angel Gabr’el’ 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘if you’re the Angel Ga- 
br’el cold lead won’t hurt ye, so mind your 
eyes!’ At that I drew a bead on ’im, and 
if you'll b’lieve it, | knocked a tin horn out 
of his hands and picked it up the next 
mornin’, and he went off into the woods like 
a streak o’ lightnin’. But my ha’r hasn’t 
never come down.” 

Jim stroked the refractory locks toward 
his forehead with his huge hand, and they 
rose behind it like a wheat-field behind a 
summer wind. As he finished the manipu- 
lation, Mr. Buffum gave symptoms of life. 
Like a volcano under premonitory signs of 


| an eruption, a wheezy chuckle seemed to 


begin somewhere in the region of his boots, 


until it burst into a full demonstration, that 
was half laugh and half cough. 

“ Why, what are you laughing at, father?” 
exclaimed Miss Buffum. 

The truth was that Mr. Buffum had not 
The simulation of sleep had 


sity of talking. 

“Tt was old Tilden,” said Mr. Buffum, 
and then went off into another fit of cough- 
ing and laughing that nearly strangled him. 

“T wonder if it was!” seemed to come 
simultaneously from the lips of the mother 
and her daughters. 

“ Did you ever see him again?” inquired 
Mr. Buffum. 

“T seen ’im oncet, in the spring, I s’pose,” 


There wasn’t much left but an old shirt and 


| some bones, an’ I guess he wa’n’t no great 


shakes of an angel. I buried ’im where I 
found ’im, and said nothin’ to nobody.” 
“That’s right,” wheezed Mr. Buffum. 
“Tt’s just as well.” 
“The truth is,” said Mrs. Buffum, “ that 


| folks made a great fuss about his gettin’ 
| away from here and never bein’ foynd. | 


thought ’twas a good riddance myself, but 
people seem to think that these crazy crit- 
turs are just as much consequence as any 
body, when they don’t know a thing He 
was always arter our dinner horn, and blow- 
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in’, and thinkin’ he was the Angel Gabriel. 
Well, it’s a comfort to know he’s buried, 
and isn’t no more expense.” 

“1 sh’d like to see some of these crazy 
people,” said Jim. “ They must be a jolly set. 


My ha’r can’t stand any straighter nor it does | 


now, and when you feed the* animals in the 
mornin’, I’d kind o’ like to go round with ye.” 
The women insisted that he ought not to 
do it. Only those who understood them, 
and were used to them, ought to see them. 
“ You see,we can’t give’em much furnitur’,” 


said Mrs. Buffum. “They break it, and they | 


tear their beds to pieces, and all we can dois 
to jest keep them alive. As for keepin’ their 
bodies and souls together, I don’t s’pose 
they’ve got any souls. They are nothin’ but 
animils, as you say, and I don’t see why any 
body should treat an animil like a human bein’. 
They hav’n’t no sense of what you do for’em.” 

“ Oh, you needn’t be afraid o’ my blowin’. 
I never blowed about old Tilden, as you 
call im, an’ | never expect to,” said Jim. 

“That’s right,” wheezed Mr. Buffum. 
“It’s just as well.” 

“ Well, I s’pose the Doctor 'Il be up in the 
mornin’,” said Mrs. Buffum, “and we shall 
clean up.a little, and put in new straw, and 
p'r’aps you can go round with him ?” 

Mr. Buffum nodded his assent, and after 
an evening spent in story-telling and chaf- 
fing, Jim went to bed upon the shake-down 
in an upper room to which he was conducted. 

Long before he was on his feet in the 
morning, the paupers of the establishment 
had been fed, and things had been put in 
order for the medical inspector. Soon after 
breakfast, the Doctor’s crazy little gig was seen 
ascending the hill, and Mr. Buffum and Jim 
were at the door when he drove up. Buf- 
fum took the Doctor aside, and told him of 
Jim’s desire to make the rounds with him. 
Nothing could have delighted the little man 
more than a proposition of this kind, be- 
cause it gave him an opportunity to talk. 
Jim had measured his man when he heard 
him speak the previous day, and as they 
crossed the road together, he said: “ Doctor, 
they didn’t treat you very well down there 
yesterday. I said to myself; ‘Jim Fenton, 
what would you do if you had knowed as 
much as that doctor, an’ had worked as hard 
as he had, and then ben jest as good as 
stomped on by a set o’ fellows that didn’t 
know a hole in the ground when they seen 
it ?’ and, says I, answerin’ myself, ‘ you'd ’a’ 
made the fur fly, and spilt blood.’” 

“ Ah,” responded the Doctor, “ Violence 
resteth in the bosom of fools.” 
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| Well, it wouldn’t ’a’ rested in my bosom 
| long. I’d’a’ made a young ’arthquake there 
in two minutes.” 

The Doctor smiled, and said with a sigh: 

“The vulgar mind does not comprehend 
science.” 

“ Now, jest tell me what science is,” said 
Jim. “I hearn a great deal about science, 
but I live up in the woods, and I can’t read 
| very much, and you see I ain’t edicated, and 

I made up my mind if I ever found a man 
that knowed what science was, I’d ask him.” 
“ Science, sir, is the sum of organized and 
systematized knowledge,” replied the Doctor. 
“ Now, that seems reasumble,” said Jim, 
| “but what is it like? What do they do 
with it? Can a feller get a livin’ by it ?” 
“ Not in Sevenoaks,” replied the Doctor, 
| with a bitter smile. 
“ Then, what's the use of it ?” 
“Pardon me, Mr. Fenton,” replied the 
Doctor. “ You'll excuse me, when I tell 
| you that you have not arrived at that mental 
| altitude—that intellectual plane—” 
| “No,” said Jim, “I live on a sort of a 
| medder.” 
The case being hopeless, the Doctor went 
| on and opened the door into what he was 
pleased to call “the insane ward.” As Jim 
| put his head into the door, he uttered a 
“phew!” and then said: 
“ This is worser nor the town meetin’.” 
The moment Jim’s eyes beheld the misery 
that groaned out its days and nights within 
the stingy cells, his great heart melted with 
pity. For the first moments, his disposition 
to jest passed away, and all his soul rose up 
in indignation. If profane words came to 
his lips, they came from genuine commiser- 
ation, and a sense of the outrage that had 
been committed upon those who had been 
stamped with the image of the Almighty. 
“This is a case of Shakespearean mad- 
| ness,” said Dr. Radcliffe, pausing before the 
barred and grated cell that held a half-nude 
| woman. It was a little box of a place, with 
a rude bedstead in one corner, filthy beyond 
the power of water to cleanse. The occu- 
pant sat on a little bench in another corner, 
with her eyes rolled up to Jim’s in a tragic 
expression, which would make the fortune of 
an actress. He felt of his hair, impulsively. 
“ How are you now? How do you feel?” 
inquired Jim, tenderly. 
She gave him no answer, but glared at 
him as if she would search the very depths 
| of his heart. 
a If you'll look t’other way, you'll obleege 
| me,” said Jim. 
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But the woman gazed on, speechless, as 
if all the soul that had left her brain had 
taken up its residence in her large, black 
eyes. 


“Ts she tryin’ to look me out o’ counte- | 
nance, Doctor?” inquired Jim, “’cause, if | 
she is, l’ll stand here and let ’er try it on; | 
| me out of that calculation,” said Jim. 


but if she isn’t, I’ll take the next one.” 


“Oh, she doesn’t know what she’s about, | 
but it’s a very curious form of insanity, and | 


has almost a romantic interest attached to 
it from the fact that it did not escape the 
notice of the great bard.” 


“T notice, myself,” said Jim, “that she’s | 


grated and barred.” 

The Doctor looked at his visitor inquisi- 
tively, but the woodman’s face was as inno- 
cent as that of a child. Then they passed on 
to the next cell, and there they found another 
woman sitting quietly in the corner, among 
the straw. 

“ How fare ye, this mornin’ ?” inquired 
Jim, with a voice full of kindness. 

“ T’m just on the verge of eternity,” replied 
the woman. 

“ Don’t you be so sure o’ that, now,” re- 
sponded Jim. “ You're good for ten year yit.” 

“ No,” said the woman, “I shall die in a 
minute.” 


“ Does she mean that?” inquired Jim, 
turning to the Doctor. 

“ Yes, and she has been just on the verge of 
eternity for fifteen years,” replied the Doctor, | 


coolly. “That's rather an interesting case, 
too. I’ve given it a good deal of study. It’s 
hopeless, of course, but it’s a marked case, 
and full of suggestion to a scientific man.” 

“Tsn’t it a pity,” responded Jim, “that 
she isn’t a scientific man herself? It might 
amuse her, you know.” 

The Doctor laughed, and led him on to 
the next cell, and here he found the most 
wretched creature he had ever seen. He 
greeted her as he had greeted the others, 
and she looked up to him with surprise, 
raised herself from the straw, and said: 

“You speak like a Christian.” 

The tears came into Jim’s eyes, for he 
saw in that little sentence, the cruelty of the 
treatment she had received. 

“Well, I ain’t no Christian, as I knows 
on,” he responded, “an’ I don’t think they’re 
very plenty in these parts; but I’m nght 
sorry for ye. You look as if you might be 
a good sort of a woman.” 


“| should have been if it hadn’t been for | 


the pigeons,” said the woman. “They flew 
over a whole day, in flocks, and flocks, and 
cursed the world. 








All the people have got | 


the plague, and they don’t know it. My 
children all died of it, and went to hell. 
Every body is going to hell, and nothing 
can save them. Old Buffum’ll go first. 
Robert Belcher’ll go next. Dr. Radcliffe 
will go next.” 

“Look heres old woman, you jest leave 


“Will you have the kindness to kill me, 
sir?” said the woman. 
“T really can’t this mornin’,” he replied, 


| “for I’ve got a good ways to tramp to-day; 


but if I ever want to kill any body I'll come 
round, p’r’aps, and ’commodate ye.” 
“Thank you,” she responded heartily. 
The Doctor turned to Jim, and said: 
“Do you see that hole in the wall, beyond 
her head? Well, that hole was made by Mr. 
Buffum. She had begged him to kill her 
so often that he thought he would put her 
to the test, and he agreed he would do 
it. So he set her up by that wall, and took 
a heavy stick from the wood-pile, raised it 
as high as the room would permit, and then 
brought it down with great violence, burying 
the end of the bludgeon in the plastering. 
I suppose he came within three inches of her 
head, and she never winked. It was a very 
interesting experiment, as it illustrated the 
genuineness of her desire for death. Other- 
wise the case is much like many others.” 
“Very interestin’,” responded Jim, “very! 
Didn’t you never think of makin’ her so easy 
and comfortable that she wouldn’t want any 
body to kill her? I sh’d think that would 


| be an interestin’ experiment.” 


Now the Doctor had one resort, which, 
among the people of Sevenoaks, was infalli- 
ble, whenever he wished to check argumen- 
tation on any subject relating to his profes- 
sion. Any man who undertook to argue a 
medical question with him, or make a sug- 
gestion relating to medical treatment, he 
was in the habit of flooring at once, by 
wisely and almost pityingly shaking his 
head, and saying: “ It’s very evident to me, 
sir, that you've not received a medical edu- 
cation.” So, when Jim suggested, in his 
peculiar way, that the woman ought to be 
treated better, the Doctor saw the point, 
and made his usual response. 

“Mr. Fenton,” said he, “excuse me, SIr, 
but it’s very evident that you’ve not had a 
medical education.” 

“There’s where you’re weak,” Jim re- 
sponded. “I’m a reg’lar M. D., three C’s, 
double X., two I’s. That’s the year I was 
born, and that’s my perfession. I studied 
with an Injun, and I know more arbs, and 
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roots, and drawin’ leaves than any doctor in | up to the cell and said, softly: “ Paul Bene- 


a hundred mile; 
use to ye, Doctor, there’s my hand.” 

And Jim seized the Doctor’s hand, and 
gave it a pressure which raised the little 
man off the floor. 

The Doctor looked at him with eyes equal- 
ly charged with amusement and amazement. 
He never had been met in that way before, 
and was not inclined to leave the field with- 
out in some way convincing Jim of his own 
superiority, 

“Mr. Fenton,’ 
a medulla oblongata ?” 

“Well, I seen a good many garters,” re- 
plied the woodsman, “in the stores, an’ I 
guess they was mostly oblong.” 

“Did you ever see a solar plexus?” in- 
quired the Doctor, severely. 

“Dozens of ’em. I allers pick a few in 


’ 


the fall, but I don’t make much use of ’em.” | 
“Perhaps you've seen a pineal gland,” | 


suggested the disgusted Doctor. 
“T make ’em,” responded Jim. 
tle ’em out evenin’s, ye know.” 
“ ? . 4 > » 8 aa 
If you were in one of these cells,” said 


“T whit- 


the Doctor, “I should think you were as | 


mad as a March hare.” 
At this moment the Doctor’s attention 
was called to a few harmless patients who 


thronged toward him as soon as they learn- | 
ed that he was in the building, begging for | 
medicine; for if there is any thing that a | 


pauper takes supreme delight in it 1s drugs. 
Passing along with them to a little lobby, 
where he could inspect them more conveni- 
ently, he left Jim behind, as that personage 
did not prove to be so interesting and im- 
pressible as he had hoped. Jim watched 


him as he moved away, with a quiet chuckle, | 
| that were passing in the poor man’s mind. 


and then turned to pursue his investigations. 


The next cell he encountered held the man | 
| dress jest the same there as I did in Num- 


he was looking for. Sitting in the straw, 
talking to himself or some imaginary com- 
panion, he saw his old friend. It took him 
a full minute to realize that the gentle sports- 
man, the true Christian, the delicate man, 
the delightful companion, was there before 
him, a wreck—cast out from among his fel- 


lows, confined in a noisome cell, and hope- | 


lessly given over to his vagrant fancies and 
the tender mercies of Thomas Buffum. 
When the memory of what Paul Benedict 
had been to him, at one period of his life, 
came to Jim, with the full realization of his 
present misery and degradation, the strong 
man wept like a child. He drew an old silk 


handkerchief from his pocket, blew his nose | 


as if it had been a trumpet, and then slipped 


and if I can be of any 


said he, “did you ever see | 


| me, into such a place as this! 


dict, give us your benediction.” 

“Jim?” said the man, 
quickly. 

“Good God! he knows me,” said Jim, 
whimpering. “Yes, Mr. Benedict, I’m the 
same rough old fellow. How fare ye?” 

“T’m miserable,” replied the man. 

“Well, ye don’t look as ef ye felt fust 
rate. How did ye git in here?” 

“Oh, I was damned when I died. 
all right, I know; but it’s terrible.” 

“Why, you don’t think you're in hell, do 
ye?” inquired Jim. 

“Don’t you see?” inquired the wretch, 


looking up 


It’s 


| looking around him. 


“Oh, yes; I see! I guess you're right,” 
said Jim, falling in with his fancy. 

“ But where did you come from, Jim? I 
never heard that you were dead.” 

“Yes; I’m jest as dead as you are.” 

“ Well, what did you come here for?” 

“Oh, I thought I'd call round,” replied 
Jim carelessly. 

“ Did you come from Abraham’s bosom?” 
inquired Mr. Benedict eagerly. 

“ Straight.” 

“T can’t think why you should come to see 
!” said Benedict 
wonderingly. 

“Oh, I got kind o’ oneasy. Don’t have 
much to do over there, ye know.” 

“ How did you get across the gulf?” 

“JT jest shoved over in a birch, an’ you 
must be perlite enough to return the call,” 
replied Jim, in the most matter-of-course 
manner possible. 

Benedict looked down upon his torn and 
wretched clothing, and then turned his piti- 
ful eyes up to Jim, who saw the thoughts 


“Never mind your clo’es,” he said. “I 


ber Nine, and nobody says a word. The 
fact is, they don’t mind very much about 
clo’es there, any way. I'll come over and 
git ye, ye know, an’ introjuce ye, and ye 
shall have jest as good a time as Jim Fen- 
ton can give ye.” 

“Shall I take my rifle along?” inquired 
Benedict. 

“Yes, an’ plenty of amanition. There 
isn’t no game to speak of—only a few pa’t- 
ridge; but we can shoot at a mark all day, 
ef we want to.” 

Benedict tottered to his feet and came to 
the grated door, with his eyes all alight with 
hope and expectation. “Jim, you always 
were a good fellow,” said he, “ and,” drop- 
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ping his voice to a whisper, “I'll show you 
my improvements. Belcher mustn’t get 
hold of them. He’s after them. I hear 
him round nights, but he shan’t have them. 
I’ve got a new tumbler, and—” 

“Well, never mind now,” replied Jim. 
“It'll be jest as well when you come over 
to spend the day with me. Now you look 
a here! Don’t you say nothin’ about this 
to nobody. They’ll all want to go, and we 
can’t have ’em. You an’ I want to git red 
of the crowd, ye know. We allers did. So 
when I come arter ye, you jest keep mum, 
and we'll have a high old time.” 


| between ye and all harm he means it, an’ 
nothin’ else.” 

“ Yes, Jim.” 

“ An’ when I come here—most likely in 
the night—I’ll bring a robe to put on you, 
and we'll go out still.” 

“Yes, Jim.” 

“Sure you understand ?” 

“Yes, Jim.” 

“Well, good-bye. 
Here’s hopin’.” 

Benedict held himself up by the slats of 
the door, while Jim went along to rejoin the 
Doctor. Outside of this door was still a 


Give us your hand. 








£ MUST BE GETTING PRETTY NEAR.” 


All the intellect that Benedict could exer- 
cise was summoned to comprehend this 
injunction. He nodded his head; he laid 
it up in his: memory. 
him, and he had won at least a degree of 


momentary strength and steadiness from her | 


gracious finger. 

“ Now jest lay down an’ rest, an’ keep 
your thoughts to yourself till I come agin. 
Don’t tell nobody I’ve been here, and don’t 
ask leave of nobody. I'll settle with the 
old boss if he makes any sort of a row; and 


you know when Jim Fenton says he’ll stand | 


Hope had touched | 


solid one, which had been thrown wide 
open in the morning for the purpose of 
admitting the air. In this door Jim discov- 
ered a key, which he quietly placed in his 
| pocket, and which he judged, by its size, 
| was fitted to the lock of the inner as well as 
the outer door. He had already discovered 
that the door by which he entered the build- 

ing was bolted upon the outside, the keeper 
| doubtless supposing that no one would wish 


to enter so foul a place, and trusting thus to 
| keep the inmates in durance. 
“Well, Doctor,” said Jim, “this sort 0 
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thing is too much for me. I give it up. It’s 
very interestin’, I s’pose, but my head begins 
to spin, an’ it seems to me it’s gettin’ out of 
order. Do ye see my har, Doctor?” said he, 
exposing the heavy shock that crowned his 
head. 

“ Yes, I see it,” replied the Doctor tartly. 
He thought he had shaken off his unpleas- 
ant visitor, and his return disturbed him. 

“Well, Doctor, that has all riz sence I 
come in here.” 

“Are you sure?” inquired the Doctor, 
mollified in the presence of a fact that might 
prove to be of scientific interest. 


“I'd jest combed it when you come this | 
D’ye éver see anything like that? | 
| gorges the snow still lingered. 
| lay at the foot of the hill, on the other hand, 


mornin’, 
How am I goin’ to git it down?” 
“ Very singular,” said the Doctor. 
“ Yes, and look here! 
on the back o’ my hand? 
jest the same. 
hedgehog! What am I goin’ to do?” 


That stands up 


“Why, this is really very interesting!” | 


said the Doctor, taking out his note-book. 
“ What is your name?” 

“Jim Fenton.” 

“ Age?” 

“Thirty or forty—somewhere along there.” 

“H’m!” exclaimed the Doctor, writing 
out the whole reply. “ Occupation?” 

“M.D., three C’s, double X, two I's.” 

“H’m! What do you do?” 

“Trap, mostly.” 

“ Religious ?” 

“ When I’m skeered.” 

“ Nativity ?” 

“ Which?” 

“What is your parentage ? 
you born ?” 

“Well, my father was an Englishman, 
my mother was a Scotchman, I was bom 
in Ireland, raised in Canady, and have lived 
for ten year in Number Nine.” 

“ How does your head feel now?” 

“It feels as if every har was a pin. 
you s’pose it'll strike in ?” 

The Doctor looked him over as if he were 
a bullock, and went on with his statistics: 
“Weight, about two hundred pounds; 
height, six feet two; temperament, sanguine- 
bilious.” 

“Some time when you are in Sevenoaks,” 
said the Doctor, slipping his pencil into its 
sheath in his note-book, and putting his 
book in his pocket, “ come and see me.” 

“And stay all night ?” inquired Jim, in- 
nocently, 

“I'd like to see the case again,” said Dr. 
Radcliffe, nodding. “I shall not detain 

VoL, IX.—31 


Where were 


Do 





D’ye see the har | 
| fro along its streets, and, perched upon the 
Why, Doctor, I feel like a | 





you long. The matter has a certain scien- 
tific interest.” 

“ Well, good-bye, Doctor,” said Jim, hold- 
ing down his hair. “I’m off for Number 
Nine. I’m much obleeged for lettin’ me go 
round with ye; an’ I never want to go 
agin.” 

Jim went out into the pleasant morning 
air. The sun had dispelled the light frost 
of the night, the sky was blue overhead, and 
the blue-birds, whose first spring notes were 


| as sweet and fresh as the blossoms of the 
| arbutus, were caroling among the maples. 
| Far away to the north he could see the 


mountain at whose foot his cabin stood, red 
in the sunshine, save where in the deeper 
Sevenoaks 


and he could see the people passing to and 


hill-side among its trees and gardens, the 
paradise that wealth had built for Robert 
Belcher. The first emotion that thrilled him 
as he emerged from the shadows of misery 


| and mental alienation, was that of gratitude. 


He filled his lungs with the vitalizing air, 


| but expired his long breath with a sigh. 


“ What bothers me,” said Jim to himself, 
“is, that the Lord lets one set of pco- 
ple that is happy, make it so thunderin’ 
rough for another set of people that is on- 
happy. An’ there’s another thing that both- 
ers me,” he said, continuing his audible cogi- 
tations. “ How do they ‘xpect a feller is 
goin’ to git well, when they put ’im where a 
well feller’d git sick? I vow I think that 
poor old creetur that wanted me to kill her 
is straighter in her brains than any body I 
seen on the lot. I couldn’t live there a 
week, an’ if I was a hopeless case, an’ know’d 
it, I'd hang myself on a nail.” 

Jim saw his host across the road, and 
went over to him. Mr. Buffum had had a 
hard time with his pipes that morning, and 
was hoarse and very red in the face. 

“Jolly lot you’ve got over there,” said 
Jim. “If I had sech a family as them, I'd 
take ’em ’round for a show, and hire Belch- 
er’s man to do the talkin’. ‘Walk up, gen- 
tlemen, walk up, and see how a Christian 
can treat a feller bein’. Here’s a feller 
that’s got sense enough left to think he’s in 
hell. Observe his wickedness, gentlemen, 
and don’t be afraid to use your hand- 
kerchers.’” 

As Jim talked, he found he was getting 
angry, and that the refractory hair that cov- 
ered his poll began to feel hot. It would 
not do to betray his feelings, so he ended 
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his sally with a huge laugh that had about as 
much music and heartiness in it as the caw 
of a crow. Buffum joined him with his 
wheezy chuckle, but having sense enough 
to see that Jim had really been pained, he 
explained that he kept his paupers as well 
as he could afford to. 

“Oh, I know it,” said Jim. “If there’s 
anything wrong about it, it don’t begin with 
you, Buffum, nor it don’t end with you; but 
it seems a little rough to a feller like me to see 
people shut up, an’ in the dark, when there's 
good breathin’ an’ any amount o’ sunshine 
to be had, free gratis for nothin’.” 

“Well, they don’t know the difference,” 
said Buffum. 

“ Arter a while, I guess they don’t,” Jim 
responded ; “ an’, now, what’s the damage ? 
for I’ve got to go ’long.” 

“T sha’n’t charge you anything,” whispered 
Mr. Buffum. “You hav’n’t said anything 
about old Tilden, and it’s just as well.” 

Jim winked, nodded, and indicated that 
he not only understood Mr. Buffum, but 
would act upon his hint. Then he went into 
the house, bade good-bye to Mr. Buffum’s 
“women,” kissed his hand gallantly to the 
elder Miss Buffum, who declared, in revenge, 


that she would not help him on with his | 


pack, although she had intended to do so, | 
and, after having gathered his burdens, 
trudged off northward. 

From the time he entered the establish- 
ment on the previous evening, he had not 
caught a glimpse of Harry Benedict. “ He’s 
cute,” said Jim, “an’ jest the little chap for 


this business.” As he came near the stump 
over the brow of the hill, behind which the 


poor-house buildings disappeared, he saw first | 


the brim of an old hat, then one eye, then 
an eager, laughing face, and then the whole 
trim little figure. The lad was transformed ; 
Jim thought when he saw him first that he 
was a pretty boy, but there was something 


about him now that thrilled the woodsman | 


with admiration. 

Jim came up to him with: “ Mornin’, 
Harry!” and the mountain that shone so 
gloriously in the light before him, was not 
more sunny than Jim’s face. He sat down 
behind the stump without removing his pack, 
and once more had the little fellow in his 
arms. 

“ Harry,” said Jim, “I’ve had ye in my 
arms all night—a little live thing—an’ I’ve 
been a longin’ to git at ye agin. If ye want 
to, very much, you can put your arms round 
my neck, an’ hug me like a little bar. Thar, 
that’s right, that’s right. 











I shall feel it till I | 


see ye agin. You been thinkin’ ’bout what 
I telled ye last night ?” 

“Oh, yes!” responded the boy, eagerly, 
“all the time.” 

“Well, now, do you know the days— 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, an’ the rest of 
’em ?” 

“Yes, sir, all of them.” 

“ Now, remember, to-day is Wednesday. 
It will be seven days to next Wednesday, 
then Thursday will be eight, Friday, nine, 
Saturday, ten. You always know when 
Saturday comes, don’t ye?” 

“Yes, because it’s our school holiday,” 
replied Harry. 

“ Well, then, in ten days—that is, a week 
from next Saturday—I shall come agin. 
Saturday night, don’t you go to bed. Least- 
ways, ef you do, you must git out of the 
house afore ten o’clock, and come straight 
to this old stump. Can ye git away, an’ 
nobody seen ye ?” 

“Yes, I hope so,” replied the boy. “They 
don’t mind anything about us. I could stay 
out all night, and they wouldn’t know where 
I was.” 

“ Well, that’s all right, now. Remember— 
be jest here with all the clo’es you've got, at 
ten o’clock, Saturday night—ten days ofi— 
cut ’em in a stick every day—the next 
Saturday after the next one, an’ don’t git 
mixed.” 

The boy assured him that he should make 
no mistake. 

“When I come, I sh’ll bring a hoss and 
wagin. It'll be a stiddy hoss, and I sh'll 
come here to this stump, an’ stop till I seen 
you. Then you'll hold the hoss till 1 go 
an’ git your pa, and then we'll wopse ’im up 
in some blankits, an’ make a clean streak for 
the woods. It'll be late Sunday mornin’ 
afore any body knows he’s gone, and there 
won’t be no people on the road where we 
are goin’, and ef we're druv into cover, | 
know where the cover is. Jim Fenton's got 
friends on the road, and they’ll be mum 
as beetles. Did you ever seen a beetle, 
Harry?” 

“Yea, ar.” 

“ Well, they work night along and don’t 
say nothin’ to nobody, but they keep workin’; 
an’ you an’ me has got to be jest like 
beetles. Remember! an’ now git back to 
Tom Buffum’s the best way ye can.” 

The boy reassured Jim, gave him a kiss, 
jumped over the fence, and crept along 
through the bushes toward the house. Jim 
watched him, wrapped in admiration 

“ He’s got the ra-al hunter in ’im, jest like 
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his father, but there’s more in ‘im nor there 
ever was in his father. I sh’d kinder like to 
‘a’ knowed his ma,” said Jim, as he took 
up his rifle and started in earnest for his 
home. 

As he plodded along his way, he thought 
over all the experiences of the morning. 

“Any man,” said he to himself, ‘‘ who can 
string things together in the way Benedict 
did this mornin’ can be cured. Startin’ in 
hell, he was all right, an’ everything 
reasumble. The startin’ is the principal 
pint, an’ if I can git ‘im to start from Num- 
ber Nine, I'll fetch im round. He never 
was so much to home as he was in the 
woods, an’ when I git ‘im thar, and git ‘im 
fishin’ and huntin’, and sleepin’ on hemlock, 
an’ eatin’ venison and corn-dodgers, it'll 
come to ’im that he’s been there afore, and 
he’ll look around to find Abram, an’ he 
won’t see ’im, and it’ll kind o’ all leak out of 
‘im afore he knows it.” 


Jim’s theory was his own, but it would be | 


difficult for Dr. Radcliffe, and all his fellow- 
devotees of science, to controvert it. It 
contented him, at least; and full of plans 
and hopes, stimulated by the thought that 
he had a job on hand that would not only 
occupy his thoughts, but give exercise to 


the benevolent impulses of his heart, he | 


pressed on, the miles disappearing behind 
him and shortening before, as if the ground 
had been charmed. 

He stopped at noon at a settler’s lonely 
house, occupied by Mike Conlin, a friendly 
Irishman. Jim took the man aside and 
related his plans. Mike entered at once 
upon the project with interest and sympathy, 
and Jim knew that he could trust him 
wholly. It was arranged that Jim should 
return to Mike the evening before the pro- 
posed descent upon Tom Buffum’s establish- 
ment, and sleep. The following evening 
Mike’s horse would be placed at Jim’s dis- 
posal, and he and the Benedicts were to 
drive through during the night to the point 
on the river where he would leave his boat. 


Mike was to find his horse there and take | 


him home. 

Having accomplished his business, Jim 
went on, and before the twilight had deep- 
ened into night, he found himself briskly 
paddling up the stream, and at ten o’clock 
he had drawn his little boat up the beach, 
and embraced Turk, his faithful dog, whom 
he had left, not only to take care of his 
cabin, but to provide for himself. He had 
already eaten his supper, and five minutes 
after he entered his cabin he and his dog 








' it over with approval and said : 


were snoring side by side in a sleep too 
profound to be disturbed even by the 
trumpet of old Tilden. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH JIM ENLARGES HIS ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS AND ADOPTS A VIOLENT METHOD 
OF SECURING BOARDERS. 


WHEN Jim Fenton waked from his long 
and refreshing sleep, after his weary tramp 
and his row upon the river, the sun was 
shining brightly, the blue-birds were singing, 
the partridges were drumming, and a red 
squirrel, which even Turk would not dis- 
turb, was looking for provisions in his cabin, 
or eyeing him saucily from one of the beams 
over his head. He lay for a moment, 
stretching his huge limbs and rubbing his 
eyes, thinking over what he had undertaken, 
and exclaiming at last: “ Well, Jim, you've 
got a big contrack,” he jumped up, and, 
striking a fire, cooked his breakfast. 

His first work was to make an addition to 
his accommodations for lodgers, and he set 
about it in thorough earnest. Before noon 
he had stripped bark enough from the trees 
in his vicinity to cover a building as large 
as his own. The question with him was 
whether he should put up an addition to his 
cabin, or hide a new building somewhere 
behind the trees in his vicinity. In case of 
pursuit, his lodgers would need a cover, and 
this he knew he could not give them in his 
cabin, for all who were in the habit of visit- 
ing the woods were familiar with that struct- 
ure, and would certainly notice any addition 
to it, and be curious about it. Twenty rods 
away there was a thicket of hemlock, and 
by removing two or three trees in its center, 
he could successfully hide from any but the 
most inquisitive observation the cabin he 
proposed to erect. His conclusion was 
quickly arrived at, and before he slept that 
night the trees were down, the frame up, 
and the bark gathered. The next day 
sufficed to make the cabin habitable, but he 
lingered about the work for several days, 
putting up various appointments of con- 
venience, making a broad bed of hemlock 
boughs so deep and fragrant and inviting, 
that he wondered he had never undertaken 
to do as much for himself as he had thus 
gladly done for others, and making sure 
that there was no crevice at which the 
storms of spring and summer could force an 
entrance. 

When he could do no more, he looked 
“Thar! If 
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I'd a done that for Miss Butterworth, I 
couldn’t ’a’ done better nor that.” Then he 
went back to his cabin muttering: “I 
wonder what she'd ’a’ said if she’d hearn that 
little speech o’ mine!” 

What remained for Jim to do was to make 
provision to feed his boarders. His trusty 
rifle stood in the corner of his cabin, and 
Jim had but to take it in his hand to excite 
the expectations of his dog, and to receive 
from him in language as plain as an eager 
whine and a wagging tail could express, an 


offer of assistance. Before night there hung | 


in front of his cabin a buck, dragged with 
difficulty through the woods from the place 
where he had shot him. A good part of the 
following day was spent in cutting from the 


carcass every ounce of flesh, and packing it | 
| understand ?” 


into pails, to be stowed in a spring whose 


water, summer and winter alike, was almost | 


at the freezing point. 

“ He'll need a good deal o’ lookin’ arter, 
and I sha’n’t hunt much the first few days,” 
said Jim to himself; “an’ as for flour, there’s 


a sack on’t, an’ as for pertatoes, we sha’n’t | 
| the river. 


want many on ’em till they come agin, an’ 
as for salt pork, there’s a whole bar’l buried, 
an’ as for the rest, let me alone!” 

Jim had put off the removal for ten days, 
partly to get time for all his preparations, and 
partly that the rapidly advancing spring might 
give him warmer weather for the removal of a 
delicate patient. He found, however, at the 


conclusion of his labors, that he had two or | 


three spare days on his hands. His mind 
was too busy and too much excited by his 


enterprise to permit him to engage in any | 


regular employment, and he roamed around 
the woods, or sat whittling in the sun, or 
smoked, or thought of Miss Butterworth. 
It was strange how, when the business upon 
his hands was suspended, he went back 


. . . . . . . | 
again and again, to his brief interview with | 


that little woman. He thought of her eyes 
full of tears, of her sympathy with the poor, 
of her smart and saucy speech when he 
parted with her, and he said again and 
again to himself, what he said on that occa- 
sion: “she’s a genuine creetur!” and the 
last time he said it, on the day before his 
projected expedition, he added: “an’ who 
knows ?” 

Then a bright idea seized him, and taking 
out a huge jack-knife, he went through the 
hemlocks to his new cabin, and there carved 
into the slabs of bark that constituted its 
door, the words “Number Ten.” This was 
the crowning grace of that interesting struct- 
ure. He looked at it close, and then from 








a distance, and then he went back chuckling 
to his cabin, to pass his night in dreams of 
fast driving before the fury of all Seven- 
oaks, with Phipps and his gray trotters in 
advance. 

Early on the Friday morning preceding 
his proposed descent upon the poor-house, 


| he gave his orders to Turk, who, he had no 
doubt, understood every word he said. 


“I’m a goin’ away, Turk,” said he. “I’m 
a goin’ away agin. You was a good dog 
when I went away afore, and you berhaved 
a good deal more like a Christian nor a 
Turk. Look out for this ‘ere cabin, and 
look out for yerself. I’m a goin’ to bring 


| back a sick man, an’ a little feller to play 
| with ye. Now, ole feller, won't that be jolly? 


You mus’n’t make no noise when I come— 


Turk wagged his tail in assent, and Jim de- 
parted, believing that his dog had understood 


| every word as completely as if he were a 


man. “Good-bye—here’s hopin’,” said Jim, 


| waving his hand to Turk as he pushed his 


boat from the bank, and disappeared down 
The dog watched him until he 
passed from sight, and then went back to 
the cabin to mope away the period of his 
master’s absence. 

Jim sat in the stern of his little boat, 


| guiding and propelling it with his paddle. 


Flocks of ducks rose before him, and swash- 
ed down with a fluttering ricochet into the 
water again, beyond the shot of his rifle. 
A fish-hawk, perched above his last year’s 


| nest, sat on a dead limb and watched him as 


he glided by. A blue heron rose among the 
reeds, looked at him quietly, and then hid 
behind a tree. A muskrat swam shoreward 
from his track, with only his nose above 
water. A deer, feeding among the lily-pads, 


| looked up, snorted, and then wheeled and 


plunged into the woods. All these things 
he saw, but they made no more impression 
upon his memory than is left upon the can- 
vas by the projected images of a magic-lan- 
tern. His mind was occupied by his scheme, 
which had never seemed so serious a matter 
as when he had started upon its fulfillment. 
All the possibilities of immediate detectior 
and efficient pursuit presented themselves to 
him. He had no respect for Thomas Buf- 
fum, yet there was the thought that he was 
taking away from him one of the sources of 
his income. He would not like to have 
Buffum suppose that he could be guilty 
of a mean act, or capable of making an 
ungrateful return for hospitality. Still he 
did not doubt his own motives, or his 
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ability to do good to Paul Benedict and his 
boy. 
tt was nearly ten miles from Jim's cabin, 
down the winding river, to the point where 
he was to hide his boat, and take to the road 
which would lead him to the house of Mike 
Conlin, half way to Sevenoaks. Remember- 
ing before he started that the blind cart-road 
over which he must bring his patient was 
obstructed at various points by fallen trees, 
he brought along his axe, and found himself 
obliged to spend the whole day on his walk, 
and in clearing the road for the passage of 
a wagon. It was six o'clock before he 
reached Mike’s house, the outermost post of 
the “settlement,” which embraced in its defi- 
nition the presence of women and children. 

“Be gorry,” said Mike, who had long 
been looking for him, “I was afeared ye’d 
gien it up. The old horse is ready this 
two hours. I’ve took more nor three quarts 
o’ dander out iv ‘is hide, and gi’en ‘im four 
quarts o’ water and a pail iv oats, an’ he'll 
go.” 

Mike nodded his head as if he were pro- 
foundly sure of it. Jim had used horses in 
his life, in the old days of lumbering and 
logging, and was quite at home with them. 
He had had many a drive with Mike, and 
knew the animal he would be required to 
handle—a large, hardy, raw-boned creature, 
that had endured much in Mike’s hands, 
and was quite equal to the present emer- 
gency. 

As soon as Jim had eaten his supper, and 
Mike’s wife had put up for him food enough 
to last him and such accessions to his party 
as he expected to secure during the night, 
and supplied him abundantly with wrap- 
pings, he went to the stable, mounted the 
low, strong wagon before which Mike had 
placed the horse, and with a hearty “ good 
luck to ye!” from the Irishman ringing in his 
ears, started on the road to Sevenoaks. This 
portion of the way was easy. The road 
was worn somewhat, and moderately well 
kept; and there was nothing to interfere with 
the steady jog which measured the distance 
at the rate of six miles an hour. For three 
steady hours he went on, the horse no more 
worried than if he had been standing in the 
stable. At nine o’clock the lights in the 
cabins and farmers’ cottages by the wayside 
were extinguished, and the families they 
held were in bed. Then the road began to 
grow dim, and the sky to become dark. 
lhe fickle spring weather gave promise of 
rain. Jim shuddered at the thought of the 
exposure to which, in a shower, his delicate 





friend would be subjected, but thought that 
if he could but get him to the wagon, and 
cover him well before its onset, he could 
shield him from harm. 

The town clock was striking ten as he 
drove up to the stump where he was to 
meet Benedict’s boy. He stopped and 
whistled. A whistle came back in reply, 
and a dark little object crept out from be- 
hind the stump, and came up to the wagon. 

“ Harry, how’s your pa?” said Jim. 

“ He’s been very bad to-day,” said Harry. 
“He says he’s going to Abraham’s bosom 
on a visit, and he’s been walking around in 
his room, and wondering why you don’t 
come for him.” 

“Who did he say that to?” inquired 
Jim. 

“To me,” replied the boy. “ And he told 
me not to speak to Mr. Buffum about it.” 

Jim breathed a sigh of relief, and saying 
“ All right!” he leaped from the wagon. 
Then taking out a heavy blanket, he said : 

“ Now, Harry, you jest stand by the old 
fellow’s head till I git back to ye. He's out 
o’ the road, an’ ye needn’t stir if any body 
comes along.” 

Harry went up to the old horse, patted 
his nose and his breast, and told him he 
was good. The creature seemed to under- 
stand it, and gave him no trouble. Jim 
then stalked off noiselessly into the dark- 
ness, and the boy waited with a trembling 
and expectant heart. 

Jim reached the poor-house, and stood 
still in the middle of the road between the 
two establishments. The lights in both had 
been extinguished, and stillness reigned in 
that portion occupied by Thomas Buffum 
and his family. The darkness was so great 
that Jim could almost feel it. No lights 
were visible except in the village at the foot 
of the hill, and these were distant and fee- 
ble. Through an open window—left open 
that the asthmatic keeper of the establish- 
ment might be supplied with breath—he 
heard a stertorous snore. On the other 
side matters were not so silent. There were 
groans, and yells, and gabble from the reek- 
ing and sleepless patients, who had been 
penned up ‘for the long and terrible night. 
Concluding that every thing was as safe for 
his operations as it would become at any 
time, he slowly felt his way to the door of 
the ward which held Paul Benedict, and 
found it fastened on the outside, as he had 
anticipated. Lifting the bar from the iron 
arms that held it, and pushing back the 
bolt, he silently opened the door. Whether 
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the darkness within was greater than that 
without, or whether the preternaturally 
quickened ears of the patients detected the 
manipulation of the fastenings, he did not 
know, but he was conscious at once that 


the tumult within was hushed. It was appa- | 


rent that they had been visited in the night 
before, and that the accustomed intruder 
had come on no gentle errand. There was 
not a sound as Jim felt his way along from 


stall to stall, sickened almost to retching by | 


the insufferable stench that reached his nos- 
trils and poisoned every inspiration. 

On the morning of his previous visit he 
had taken all the bearings with reference to 
an expedition in the darkness, and so, feel- 
ing his way along the hall, he had little dif- 
ficulty in finding the cell in which he had 
left his old friend. 

Jim tried the door, but found it locked. 
His great fear was that the lock would be 
changed, but it had not been meddled with, 
and had either been fitted to a new key, or 
had been locked with a skeleton. He slip- 


ped the stolen key in, and the bolt slid back. 
Opening the outer door, he tried the inner, 
but the key did not fit the lock. Here wasa 
difficulty not entirely unexpected, but seem- 
ing to be insurmountable. 


He quietly went 
back to the door of entrance, and as quietly 
closed it, that no sound of violence might 
reach and wake the inmates of the house 
across the road. Then he returned, and 
whispered in a low voice to the inmate : 

“Paul Benedict, give us your benediction.” 

“Jim,” responded the man in a whisper, 
so light that it could reach no ear but his 
own. 

“ Don’t make no noise, not even if I sh’d 
make consid’able,” said Jim. 

Then, grasping the bars with both hands, 
he gave the door a sudden pull, into which 
he put all the might of his huge frame. A 
thousand pounds would not have measured 
it, and the door yielded, not at the bolt, but 
at the hinges. Screws deeply imbedded were 
pulled out bodily. A second lighter wrench 
completed the task, and the door was noise- 


lessly set aside, though Jim was trembling | 


in every muscle. 

Benedict stood at the door. 

“ Here’s the robe that Abram sent ye,” 
said Jim, throwing over the poor man’s 
shoulders an ample blanket; and putting | 
one of his large arms around him, he led | 
him shuffling out of the hall, and shut and | 
bolted the door. 

He had no sooner done this, than the 
bedlam inside broke loose. There were yells, 





and howls, and curses, but Jim did not stop 
for these. Dizzied with his effort, enveloped 
in thick darkness, and the wind which pre- 
ceded the approaching shower blowing a 
fierce gale, he was obliged to stop a mo- 
ment to make sure that he was walking in 
the right direction. He saw the lights of 
the village, and, finding the road, managed 
to keep on it until he reached the horse, that 
had become uneasy under the premonitory 
tumult of the storm. Lifting Benedict into 
the wagon as if he had been a child, he 
wrapped him warmly, and put the boy in 
behind him, to kneel and see that his father 
did not fall out. Then he turned the horse 
around, and started toward Number Nine. 
The horse knew the road, and was furnished 
with keener vision than the man who drove 
him, Jim was aware of this, and letting the 
reins lie loose upon his back, the animal 
struck into a long, swinging trot, in prospect 
of home and another “ pail of oats.” 

They had not gone a mile when the gath- 
ering tempest came down upon them. It 
rained in torrents, the lightning illuminated 
the whole region again and again, and the 
thunder cracked, and boomed, and rolled 
off among the woods and hills, as if the day 
of doom had come. 

The war of the elements harmonized 
strangely with the weird fancies of the weak 
man who sat at Jim’s side. He rode in 
perfect silence for miles. At last the wind 
went down, and the rain settled to a steady 
fall. 

“ They were pretty angry about my going,” 
said he, feebly. 

“Yes,” said Jim, “they behaved putty 
car’less, but I’m too many for ’em.” 

“Does Father Abraham know I’m com- 
ing ?” inquired Benedict. “Does he ex- 
pect me to-night ?” 

“Yes,” responded Jim, “ an’ he’d ’a’ sent 
afore, but he’s jest wore out with company. 
He’s a mighty good-natered man, an’ [ tell 
‘im they take the advantage of ’im. But 
I’ve posted ‘im "bout you, and you're all 
right.” 

“Ts it very far to the gulf?” inquired 
Benedict. 

“ Yes, it’s a good deal of a drive, but when 
you get there, you can jest lay right down 
in the boat, an’ go to sleep. I'll wake ye 
up, ye know, when we run in.” 

The miles slid behind into the darkness, 
| and, at last, the rain subsiding somewhat. 
Jim stopped, partly to rest his smoking 
horse, and partly to feed his half-famished 
companions. Benedict ate mechanically the 
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food that Jim fished out of the basket with 
a careful hand, and the boy ate as only boys 
can eat. Jim himself was hungry, and 
nearly finished what they left. 

At two o’clock in the morning, they de- 
scried Mike Conlin’s light, and in ten min- 
utes the reeking horse and the drenched 
inmates of the wagon drove up to the door. 
Mike was waiting to receive them. 

“ Mike, this is my particular friend, Bene- 
dict. Take ’im in, an’ dry ‘im. An’ this is 
‘is boy. Toast *im both sides—brown.” 

A large, pleasant fire was blazing on 
Mike’s humble hearth, and with sundry 
cheerful remarks he placed his guests before 
it, relieving them of their soaked wrappings. 
rhen he went to the stable, and fed and 
groomed his horse, and returned eagerly, 
to chat with Jim, who sat steaming before 
the fire, as if he had just been lifted from a 
hot bath. 


“ What place is this, Jim?” said Mr. Bene- | 


dict. 

“This is the half-way house,” responded 
that personage, without looking up. 

“Why, this is purgatory, isn’t it?” in- 
quired Benedict. 

“ Yes, Mike is a Catholic, an’ all his folks; 
an’ he’s got to stay here a good while, an’ 


he’s jest settled down an’ gone to house- | 
| meantime, looked up and said weakly, 


,”9 


keepin 
“Is it far to the gulf, now ?” 


“Twenty miles, and the road is rougher | 


nor a—” 


“Ah, it’s no twinty miles,” responded 
Mike, “ an’ the road is jist lovely—jist love- | 
| “ We must be getting pretty near.” 


ly; an’ afore ye start I’m goin’ to give ye 
a drop that’ll make ye think so.” 


They sat a whole hour before the fire, and | 


then Mike mixed the draught he had prom- 
ised to the poor patient. It was not a heavy 
one, but, for the time, it lifted the man so 
fa, out of his weakness that he could sleep, 
and the moment his brain felt the stimulus, 
he dropped into a slumber so profound that 
when the time of departure came he could 
not be wakened. As there was no time to 
be lost, a bed was procured from a spare 
chamber, with pillows; the wagon was 
brought to the door, and the man was car- 
ried out as unconscious as if he were in his 
last slumber, and tenderly put to bed in the 
wagon. Jim declined the dram that Mike 
urged upon him, for he had need of all his 
wits, and slowly walked the horse away on 
the road to his boat. If Benedict had been 
wide awake and well, he could not have 
traveled the road safely faster than a walk ; 
and the sleep, and the bed which it rendered 


| made. 


| pelled to take along the bed. 





necessary, became the happiest accidents of 
the journey. 

For two long hours the horse plodded 
along the stony and uneven road, and then 


| the light began to redden in the east, and 


Jim could see the road sufficiently to increase 
his speed with safety. It was not until long 
after the sun had risen that Benedict awoke, 
and found himself too weak to rise. Jim 
gave him more food, answered his anxious 
inquiries in his own way, and managed to 
keep him upon his bed, from which he con- 
stantly tried to rise in response to his wan- 
dering impulses. It was nearly noon when 
they found themselves at the river; and the 
preparations for embarkation were quickly 
The horse was tied and fed, the 
wagon unfastened, and the whole establish- 
ment was left for Mike to reclaim, according 
to the arrangement that Jim had made with 
him. 

The woodsman saw that his patient would 
not be able to sit, and so felt himself com- 
Arranging 
this with the pillows in the bow of his boat, 
and placing Benedict upon it, with his boy 
at his feet, he shoved off, and started up the 
stream. 

After running along against the current for 
a mile, Benedict having quietly rested 


“Jim, is this the gulf?” 

“ Yes,” responded Jim, cheerfully. 
is the gulf, and a putty place ’tis too. 
seen a sight o’ worser places nor this.” 

“It’s very beautiful,” responded Benedict. 


“ This 
I’ve 


“Tt’s not very fur now,” said Jim. 

The poor, wandering mind was trying to 
realize the heavenly scenes that he believed 
were about to burst upon its vision. The 
quiet, sunlit water, the trees still bare but 
bourgeoning, the songs of birds, the blue sky 
across which fleecy clouds were peacefully 
floating, the breezes that kissed his fevered 
cheek, the fragrance of the bordering ever- 
greens, and the electric air that entered his 
lungs so long accustomed to the poisonous 
fetor of his cell, were well calculated to 
foster his delusion, and to fill his soul with 
a peace to which it had long been a stranger. 
An exquisite languor stole upon him, and 
under the pressure of his long fatigue, his 
eyelids fell, and he dropped into a quiet 
slumber. 

When the boy saw that his father was 
asleep, he crept back to Jim and said: 

“Mr. Fenton, I don’t think it’s right for 
you to tell papa such lies.” 
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“Call me Jim. The Doctor called me 
‘Mr. Fenton,’ and it ’most killed me.” 

“ Well, Jim.” 

“ Now, that sounds like it. You jest look 
a here, my boy. Your pa isn’t livin’ in this 
world now, an’ what’s true to him is a lie to 
us, an’ what’s true to usisalietohim. I 
jest go into his world and say what’s true 
whar he lives. Isn’t that right ?” 

This vein of casuistry was new to the boy, 
and he was staggered. 

“When your pa gits well agin, an’ here’s 
hopin,’ Jim Fenton an’ he will be together in 
their brains, you know, and then they won’t 
be talkin’ like a couple of jay-birds, and I 
won't lie to him no more nor I would to you.” 

The lad’s troubled mind was satisfied, and 
he crept back to his father’s feet, where he 
lay until he discovered Turk, whining and 
wagging his tail in front of the little hillock 
that was crowned by Jim’s cabin. 

The long, hard, weird journey was at an 
end. The boat came up broadside to the 
shore, and Jim leaped out, and showered as 
many caresses upon his dog as he received 
from the faithful brute. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH SEVENOAKS EXPERIENCES A GREAT 
COMMOTION, AND COMES TO THE CONCLU- 
SION THAT BENEDICT HAS HAD FOUL 
PLAY. 


Tuomas Burrum and his family slept late 
on Sunday morning, and the operating forces 
of the establishment lingered in their beds. 
When, at last, the latter rose and opened the 
doors of the dormitories, the escape of Ben- 
edict was detected. Mr. Buffum was sum- 
moned at once, and hastened across the 
street in his shirt-sleeves, which, by the way, 


was about as far toward full dress as he | 
| oaks, and boasted that he had no prefet- 


ever went when the weather did not compel 
him to wear a coat. Buffum examined the 
inner door and saw that it had been forced 


by a tremendous exercise of muscular power. | 


He remembered the loss of the key, and 
knew that some one had assisted in the 
operation. 

“ Where’s that hoy?” wheezed the keeper. 

An attendant rushed to the room where 
the boy usually slept, and came back with 
the report that the bed had not been occu- 
pied. Then there was a search outside for 
tracks, but the rain had obliterated them all. 
The keeper was in despair. He did not 
believe that Benedict could have survived 
the storm of the night, and he did not doubt 








that the boy had undertaken to hide his 
father somewhere. 

“Go out, all of you, all round, and find 
‘em,” hoarsely whispered Mr. Buffum, “and 
bring ’em back, and say nothing about it.” 

The men, including several of the more 
reliable paupers, divided themselves into 
little squads, and departed without break- 
fast, in order to get back before the farmers 
should drive by on their way to church. 
The orchards, the woods, the thickets—all 
possible covers—were searched, and search- 
ed of course in vain. One by one the parties 
returned to report that they could not find 
the slightest sign of the fugitives. 

Mr. Buffum, who had not a question that 
the little boy had planned and executed the 
escape, assisted by the paroxysmal strength 
of his insane father, felt that he was seriously 
compromised. The flight and undoubted 
death of old Tilden were too fresh in the 
public mind to permit this new reflection 
upon his faithfulness and efficiency as a 
public guardian to pass without a popular 
tumult. He had but just assumed the 
charge of the establishment for another 
year, and he knew that Robert Belcher 
would be seriously offended for more reasons 
than the public knew, or than that person 


would be willing to confess. He had never 
in his life been in a more serious trouble. 
He hardly tasted his breakfast, and was too 
crusty and cross to be safely addressed by 


any member of his family. Personally he 
was not in a condition to range the fields, 
and when he had received the reports of the 
parties who had made the search, he felt 
that he had a job to undertake too serious 
for his single handling. 

In the meantime, Mr. Belcher had risen 
at his leisure, in blissful unconsciousness of 
the calamities that had befallen his protege 
He owned a pew in every church in Seven- 


ences. Once every Sunday he went to one 
of these churches, and there was a fine flut- 
ter throughout the building whenever he 
and his family appeared. He felt that the 
building had received a special honor from 
his visit; but if he was not guided by his 
preferences, he certainly was by his animosi- 
ties. If for three or four Sabbaths in suc- 
cession he honored a single church by his 
presence, it was usually to pay off a grudge 
against some minister or member of another 
flock. He delighted to excite the suspi- 
cion that he had at last become attached to 
one clergyman, and that the other churches 
were in danger of being forsaken by him. 
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It would be painful to paint the popular 
weakness and the ministerial jealousy—pain- 
ful to describe the lack of Christian dignity— 
that watched these demonstrations of worldly 
caprice and arrogance,with mean and absorb- 
ing interest. 

After the town meeting and the demon- 
stration of the Rev. Solomon Snow, it was 
not expected that Mr. Belcher would visit 
the church of the latter for some months. 
During the first Sabbath after this event 
there was gloom in that clergyman’s con- 
gregation, for Mr. Belcher, in his routine, 
should have illuminated their public services 
by his presence, but he did not appear. 

“This comes,” bitterly complained one 
of the deacons, “of a minister’s meddling 
with public affairs.” 

But during the week following, Mr. Belcher 
had had a satisfactory interview with Mr. 
Snow, and on the morning of the flight of 
Benedict he drove in the carriage with his 
family up to the door of that gentleman’s 
church, and gratified the congregation and 
its reverend head by walking up the broad 
aisle, and, with his richly dressed flock, tak- 
ing his old seat. 

As he looked around upon the humbler 
parishioners, he seemed to say, by his patron- 
izing smile: “ Mr. Snow and the great pro- 
prietor are at peace. Make yourselves easy, 
and enjoy your sunshine while it lasts.” 

Mr. Buffum never went to church. He 
had a theory that it was necessary for him 
to remain in charge of his establishment, 
and that he was doing a good thing by send- 
ing his servants and dependents. When, 
therefore, he entered Mr. Snow’s church 
on the Sunday morning which found Mr. 
Belcher comfortably seated there, and 
stumped up the broad aisle in his shirt- 
sleeves, the amazement of the minister and 
the congregation may be imagined. If he 
had been one of his own insane paupers ¢7 
déshabillé he could not have excited more 
astonishment or more consternation. 

Mr. Snow stopped in the middle of a 
stanza of the first hymn as if the words had 
dried upon his tongue. Every thing seemed 
to stop. Of this, however, Mr. Buffum was 
ignorant. He had no sense of the proprie- 
ties of the house, and was intent only on 
reaching Mr. Belcher’s pew. 

Bending to his patron’s ear, he whispered 
a few words, received a few words in return, 
and then retired. The proprietor’s face was 
red with rage and mortification, but he tried 
to appear unconcerned, and the services 
went on to their conclusion. Boys who sat 





near the windows stretched their necks to 
see whether smoke was issuing from the 
poor-house ; and it is to be feared that the 
ministrations of the morning were not par- 
ticularly edifying to the congregation at 
large. Even Mr. Snow lost his place in his 
sermon more frequently than usual. When 
the meeting was dismissed, a hundred heads 
came together in chattering surmise, and 
when they walked into the streets the report 
of Benedict’s escape with his little boy met 
them. They understood, too, why Buffum 
had come to Mr. Belcher with his trouble. 
He was Mr. Belcher’s man, and Mr. Belcher 
had publicly assumed responsibility for him. 

No more meetings were held in any 
of the churches of Sevenoaks that day. 
The ministers came to perform the services 
of the afternoon, and, finding their pews 
empty, went home. A reward of one hun- 
dred dollars, offered by Mr. Belcher to any 
one who would find Benedict and his boy, 
“and return them in safety to the home 
provided for them by the town,” was a suffi- 
cient apology, without the motives of curios- 
ity and humanity, and the excitement of a 
search in the fields and woods, for a univer- 
sal relinquishment of Sunday habits, and 
the pouring out of the whole population on 
an expedition of discovery. 

Sevenoaks and its whole vicinity presented 
a strange aspect that afternoon. There had 
slept in the hearts of the people a pleasant 
and sympathetic memory of Mr. Benedict. 
They had seen him struggling, dreaming, 
hopeful, yet always disappointed, dropping 
lower and lower into poverty, and, at last, 
under accumulated trials, deprived of his 
reason. They knew but little of his rela- 
tions to Mr. Belcher, but they had a strong 
suspicion that he had been badly treated 
by the proprietor, and that it had been in 
the power of the latter to save him from 
wreck. So, when it became known that he 
had escaped with his boy from the poor- 
house, and that both had been exposed to 
the storm of the previous night, they all— 
men and boys—covered the fields, and filled 
the woods for miles around, in a search so 
minute that hardly a rod of cover was left 
unexplored. 

It was a strange excitement which stirred 
the women at home, as well as the men 
afield. Nothing was thought of but the 
fugitives and the pursuit. 

Robert Belcher, in the character of princi- 
pal citizen, was riding back and forth behind 
his gray trotters, and stimulating the search 
in every quarter. Poor Miss Butterworth 
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sat at her window, making indiscriminate 
inquiries of every passenger, or going about 
from house to house, working off her nervous 
anxiety in meaningless activities. 

As the various squads became tired by 
their long and unsuccessful search, they 
went to the poor-house to report, and, be- 
fore sunset, the hill was covered by hundreds 
of weary and excited men. Some were sure 
they had discovered traces of the fugitives. 
Others expressed the conviction that they had 
thrown themselves into a well. One man, 
who did not love Mr. Belcher, and had 
heard the stories of his ill-treatment of 
Benedict, breathed the suspicion that both 
he and his boy had been foully dealt with 
by one who had an interest in getting them 
out of the way. 

It was a marvel to see how quickly this 
suspicion took wing. It seemed to be the 
most rational theory of the event. It went 
from mouth to mouth and ear to ear, as the 
wind breathes among the leaves of a forest ; 
but there were reasons in every man’s mind, 
or instincts in his nature, that withheld the 
word “ murder” from the ear of Mr. Belcher. 
As soon as the suspicion became general, 
the aspect of every incident of the flight 
changed. ‘Then they saw, apparently for 


the first time, that a man weakened by dis- 
ease and long confinement, and never mus- 
cular at his best, could not have forced the 


inner door of Benedict’s cell. ‘Then they 
connected Mr. Belcher’s behavior during 
the day with the affair, and, though they 
said nothing at the time, they thought of 
his ostentatious anxiety, his evident pertur- 
bation when Mr. Buffum announced to him 
the escape, his offer of the reward for Bene- 
dict’s discovery, and his excited personal 
appearance among them. He acted like a 


guilty man—a man who was trying to blind | 


them, and divert suspicion from himself. 

To the great horror of Mr. Buffum, his 
establishment was thoroughly inspected and 
ransacked, and, as one after another left the 
hill for his home, he went with indignation 
and shame in his heart, and curses on his 
lips. Even if Benedict and his innocent 
boy had been murdered, murder was not 
the only foul deed that had been commit- 
ted on the hill. The poor-house itself was 


an embodied crime against humanity and | 


against Christianity, for which the town of 
Sevenoaks at large was responsible, though 
it had been covered from their sight by Mr. 
Belcher and the keeper. It would have 
taken but a spark to kindle a conflagration. 
Such was the excitement that only a leader 


| was needed to bring the tumult of a violent 
| mob around the heads of the proprietor and 
his protégé. 

Mr. Belcher was not a fool, and he de- 
| tected, as he sat in his wagon talking with 
Buffum in a low tone, the change that had 
come over the excited groups around him. 
They looked at him as they talked, with a 
serious scrutiny to which he was unused. 
They no more addressed him with sugges- 
tions and inquiries. They shunned his neigh- 
borhood, and silently went off down the hill. 
He knew, as well as if they had been spoken, 
that there were suspicions against him, as 
well as indignation over the state of things 
that had been discovered in the establishment. 
for whose keeper he had voluntarily become 
responsible. Notwithstanding all his efforts 
to assist them in their search, he knew that 
in their hearts they charged him with Bene- 
dict’s disappeaiance. At last he bade Buf- 
fum good-night, and went down the hill to 
his home. 

He had no badinage for Phipps during 
that drive, and no pleasant reveries in his 
library during that evening, for all the possi- 
bilities of the future passed through his 
mind in dark review. If Benedict had 
been murdered, who could have any inter- 
est in his death but himself? If he had 
died from exposure, his secrets would be 
safe, but the charge of his death would be 
brought to his door, as Miss Butterworth 
| had already brought the responsibility for 
his insanity there. If he had got away 
alive, and should recover, or if his boy 
should get into hands that would ultimate 
ly claim for him his rights, then his pros- 
perity would be interfered with. He did 
not wish to acknowledge to himself that 
he wished for the poor man’s death, but he 
was aware that in his death he found the 
| most hopeful vision of the night. Angry 
with the public feeling that accused him of 
a crime of which he was not guilty, and 
guilty of a crime of which definitely the 
public knew little or nothing, there was no 
man in Sevenoaks so unhappy as he. He 
loved power and popularity. He had been 
happy in the thought that he controlled th« 
town, and for the moment, at least, he knew 
the town had slipped disloyally out of his 
hands. 

An impromptu meeting of citizens was 
held that evening, at which Mr. Belcher dic 
not assist. The clergymen were all present, 
and there seemed to be a general under- 
standing that they had been ruled long 
enough in the interest and by the will of a 
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single man. A subscription was raised for 
a large amount, and the sum offered to any 
one who would discover the fugitives. 

The next morning Mr. Belcher found the 
village quiet and very reticent, and having 
learned that a subscription had been raised 
without calling upon him, he laughingly ex- 





| pressed his determination to win the reward 


for himself, 

Then he turned his grays up the hill, had 
a long consultation with Mr. Buffum, who 
informed him of the fate of old Tilden, and 
started at a rapid pace toward Number 
Nine. 


(To be continued.’ 


A NEW 


SOLUTION OF AN OLD PUZZLE. 


(Concluded from the January number.) 


Case VIII. The Rev. William Tennant, 
of New Jersey, was talking with his brother 
on religious subjects, when he suddenly 
dropped into a trance, in which he lay for 
three days, to come to himself at last with 
the vision of his brother disputing with the 
doctor. As he describes the sensorial phe- 
nomena of the attack, he was suddenly 
translated into a spirit-world, and wafted, he 
knew not how, toward an ineffable glory, 
about which hovered a myriad host whose 
seraphic melodies thrilled him with unutter- 
able raptures. He then applied to his con- 


ductor to be permitted to join in the re- 
splendent throng; but, in reply, the attend- 
ant spirit tapped him onthe shoulder and 
told him that he must return to the world 


he had just left. The three days during 
which he was in trance did not, he says, 
seem to occupy an interval of more than 
twenty minutes. Of physique constitution- 
ally feeble, he was at the date of this attack 
the victim of special nervous disorder. 

Case IX. Some years since, in a squalid 
tenement in this city, lived a sad-faced boy 
who presented all the psychical phenomena 
of Spiritualism in an advanced stage. A 
Methodist missionary, resident in the same 
house, interested by the curious precocity he 
exhibited, contracted the habit of permitting 
the boy to accompany him in his visiting tours, 
and soon noticed that his puny Pylades fre- 
quently crossed the street to avoid the atmos- 
phere of particular persons whom he must 
necessarily brush past. 
the boy did not appear to avoid the prox- 
imity of pedestrians in general, or to be at 
all sensitive as to tangency in passing them ; 
and when the minister interrogated him in 
special instances, he invariably stated that 
he didn’t want to pass that person; that he 
was a wicked man and had given himself 








| of these strange antics. 
| see spirits,” answered one of the sisters; 


On the other hand, | 





over to evil spirits, and that he saw them 
flocking about him. 
Some months later, two young ladies were 


| called to pass the night in attendance upon 


a dying woman in this same squalid tene- 
ment. Present in the room were two little 
girls, the sisters of the boy, the boy himself, 
and the two attendant watchers—a scene for 
Doré, in one of his softer and more solemn 
moods. Just as the last embers of life were 
going out, the woman was observed to 
beckon to the boy, and, after a whispered 
conversation, to sink back exhausted, with 
the remark: “Is that all?” A moment 
after, the boy dropped upon the floor in 
convulsions and lay unconscious for some 
minutes, no effort to resuscitate him avail- 
ing. The instant his mother was dead, 
however, he recovered spontaneously, and, 
sprang up, crying: “ Mother is happy, and 
I am satisfied!” From that moment he was 
perfectly calm. 

Taking the opportunity of his momentary 
absence from the room, one of the attend- 
ants questioned his sisters as to the meaning 
“ My brother can 


“and mother wanted to find out what some 
dark forms around the bed were saying. So 
she called him, and he told her they had 
only come to carry her off; and then she 
said: ‘ Is that all ?’—and died.” 

Case X. C. H. Foster, a native of Salem, 
Mass., about forty years of age, reddish 
complexion, face and physique heavy and 
sensual. Became clairvoyant at ten years 
of age, and has given séances in all the large 
cities in the United States, also in London. 
Is supposed to be the original of Margrave 
in Bulwer’s “ Strange Story.” His principal 
feat consists in producing the initials of the 
spirit present on the back of his hand. His 
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capacity for physical phenomena is per- 
ceptibly affected by atmospheric conditions. 

Case XI. J. R. Brown, of Lowa, twenty- 
one years of age. His clairvoyance re- 
sembles that of Miss L. in its initial stages. 
Finds and describes articles by the process 
styled thought-reading, and exhibits symp- 
toms of exhaustion similar to those devel- 
oped by Miss L., when his séances are pro- 
tracted or call for more than ordinary feats. 
he this and other cases see January num- 


Case XII. In June, 1868, in conse- 
quence of protracted nervous tension, I lay 
for some days at a Broadway hotel in a 
state bordering upon delirium. When I 
came to myself my first sensation was that 
of being a tremendous eye, or of knowing 
beyond the ordinary circle of the senses. 
Although my room was in the rear, third 
story, fully one hundred feet from the street, 
I distinctly apprehended the hundred sepa- 
rate but tangled impulses communicated to 
the walk, and thence to the building, by 
passing pedestrians, and could follow a man 
for squares—in like manner, stages and 
carriages. I soon learned that I was con- 
scious within a circle, say of thirty feet in 
diameter, and that distant impressions acted 
upon the periphery of this circle and were 
transferred directly to the sensorium without 
intervention of the senses. Within this per- 
iphery I neither saw nor heard, but knew 
in a manner that was at once vision and 
audition. The phenomenon was accom- 
panied by no special irritability. Observing 
carefully, I presently ascertained that articles 
of diet within a few feet of me vividly affected 
the nerves of taste. I experimentally know, 
therefore, that nerve-aura is the basis of 
clairvoyance. 

Case XIII. Prof. Crookes’s observations, 
conducted mainly with Mr. Home and Miss 
Fox, present the phantom phenomena of 
Spiritualism in the most occult stages. He 
has seen a hand and arm, like a baby’s, 
playing about a lady who sat by him; a 
finger and thumb pick the petals from Mr. 
Home’s button-hole bouquet and distribute 
them to persons in the room; a hand play- 
ing the keys of an accordeon; a luminous 
hand descend from above, take a pencil, 
rapidly write a message, drop the pencil, 
and ascend and waste into nothingness. He 
has seen a nebulous cloud partly condensed 
into the form of a hand, though not equally 
visible to all present—one person seeing it 
as a luminous nebula, another as a spectral 
hand, and a third noticing nothing but the 





motion of the object. He has seen an 
object move, then a luminous cloud form 
about it, and finally condense into a per- 
fectly formed hand, visible to all present. 
He has held a spirit hand in his own till it 
resolved itself into vapor and vanished. In 
one instance, Mr. Home as medium, a 
phantom form came from the corner of the 
room, took an accordeon in its hand, and 
glided to and fro playing the instrument; 
but a low cry from a lady caused it to vanish. 

I have selected these cases with the double 
purpose of covering all the important phe- 
nomena, physical and psychical, and of inds- 
cating their relation to epileptic neurosis. 
The case of Mary Carrick shows that the 
two series are convertible. The cases of 
Mr. Mathews and Pierre Cazot illustrate 
the action of nerve-aura at considerable dis- 
tances, and the whole series demonstrates, 
lastly, that somnambulism, clairvoyance, and 
trance are so many stages of the same nerv- 
ous disorder, to which, as a center, is teth- 
ered a startling circle of strange sensorial 
impressions and preternatural states of con- 
sciousness, involving in its nocturnal aspects 
premonitory dreams, and in its diurnal the 
element of prevision. And the strangest 
part of it all is, that our lives so often verify 
our dreams and presentiments as to disbar 
their relegation to the category of fortuitous 
coincidences. It is evident, however, that, 
so far from supporting the hypothesis of 
spiritual intervention, these phenomena lie 
strictly within the limits of nervous and cer- 
ebral disturbance. Nor will this hypothesis 
seem exceptional when it is considered that, 
as Niemeyer observes, the ratio of epileptic 
persons exceeds one in a hundred, and that, 
as Calmeil was the first to show, those fits 
of absent-mindedness that Mr. Macnish so 
cleverly discusses in his paper on Abstrac- 
tion, particularly as respects the cases of 
Hogarth, Dr. Robert Hamilton, the Rev. 
Dr. Harvest, and Prof. Warton, are really of 
epileptic nature and but half-averted parox- 
ysms—always ushered in, as Herpin notices, 
by tremor, but not attended with complete 
unconsciousness, nor with the wild initial 
cry. In this aspect of the malady lies, very 
likely, the true solution of the remarkable 
case of M. Cazotte. The cases of Miss L., 
the Rev. Mr. Tennant, Henry Zschokke, 
and the boy that saw spirits, are also well- 
marked instances of cerebral epilepsy. Again, 
trance—alike the finale of the epileptic and 
the medium—is simply the psychological 
exponent of abnormal function of the cortex 
of the brain, co-existing with partial or total 
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suspension of the nerve centers; and thus, 
when through progressive stages of nervous 
degeneration, fostered at the instance of 
morbid vanity partly, and partly by the mor- 
bid impulses it engenders, this sanctum of 
mind is attacked, the poor broken medium 
drifts rapidly into madness, still exulting, 
perhaps, in occasional glimpses of his lost lu- 
cidness, but generally tormented with the spec- 
ter of a life squandered in sensory dreams. 

Before entering upon the phantom phe- 
nomena incident to the séances of Mr. 
Home, Miss Fox and Mr. Fostu, let me 
remind that clairvoyance, with its peripheral 
nerve-aura, is the constant exponent of the 
type of organization necessary to become a 
medium. Let it be observed, also, that in 
mediums of full physique, like Home, Foster, 
and Miss Fox, and of vital temperament, it 
is accompanied by the physical series ; while 
in those of higher cephalic type it rapidly 
develops into the deeper order of trance. 
Within the circle of my own observation I 
find not a single exception to this rule, and 
I have memoranda, personally jotted, of the 
physical traits of about fifty mediums, in- 
cluding Mr. Home, Mr. Foster, Mr. Davis, 
—a poor fellow now dead, whose specialty 
was trance-trips to the moon,—a dozen 
women famous in trances, and more men 
famous in the same walk. Indeed, the 
association of feats in molecular physics with 
the vital, and of trances with the cephalic 
temperament, is more constant than that of 
petit mal with the one and cerebral epilepsy 
with the other. 

Let the reader now bear in mind the 
general relation, previously developed, be- 








tween persons of epileptic tendency and the | 
| will of the operator—an intelligent motor 


auras of environing bodies; also that the 


physical series commenced with the simple | 
| Nervous system in the same manner and by 
| the same law as it contracts a muscle or lifts 


molecular phenomenon of rappings,* and 
has been developed in regular gradations 
from the levitation of bodies to luminous 
clouds, from luminous clouds to phantom 
hands and gliding specters. 


Now, though subsensible, observation and | 


experiment alike indicate that nerve-aura is | 
material—a nervous vapor, possibly related | 
to the odyle (odic gas), not long since an- | 


nounced by an eminent scientist as an ele- 





*I say molecular, because in one instance at least 
I have been able to prove by a very simple experi- 
ment that the rappings are produced by waves of 
molecular vibration, and to trace these waves to the 
hand of the medium resting on the table. It re- 
quires, however, a table almost as delicate as a 
sounding-board, and a medium willing to direct 
the raps to one point, in order to apply the test. 





ment of organic structures. It is thus at 
once a force and a medium, susceptible of 
control by the will of the operator, and 
capable of sensory impression while entering 
into intimate molecular contact with solids. 
within its circlee—an atmosphere to take 
shape at the medium’s command, and to 
dissolve the moment the volition ceases, or, 
when the habit of its master’s will has be- 
come fixed in that direction, to come and 
pass in strange apparitions, without conscious 
subjective impulse on his part. Here, then, 
is a subsensible medium, enfolding me like a 
spirit, that may be caused to reflect in visible 
phantasms the wildest imaginings of my own 
soul; and let me venture to suggest that 
many of the hallucinations of epileptic 
mania, so far from being utterly unreal, are 
phantom forms originated in this peripheral 
aura by the morbid impulses of the fit, in a 
manner analogous to that of Mr. Home’s 
apparitions.* To the thrice-acute perception 
of the epileptic madman they are visible, 
and he talks with them. Indeed, I have 
no doubt that this same subtile vapor, sus- 
ceptible of reflecting our imaginings in actual 
phantasmagoria, is responsible for many a 
tale of goblin and of ghost, nor that Spiritu- 
alists actually see specter shapes, whose 
messages are, however, but products of the 
unconscious cerebration that invariably, 
though not always to the exclusion of con- 
sciousness, accompanies these states. 

But to return. In the luminosity of the 
nebula during the process of condensation, 
the enlightened student of physics will discern 
the ever-present exponent of rapid molecular 
action, and in the condensation itself, a 
molecular phenomenon contingent upon the 


that controls and shapes this subsensible 


a hand. There are, then, two types of 
clairvoyance, the one motor, the other sen- 
sory; or rather, in the one the motor, and 
in the other the sensory element is predom- 


* Experiment and observation agree in forcing 
the con.lusion that hallucinations of sight and hear- 
ing are purely nervous phenomena, and have no 
special relation to the mental faculty. In many 
instances the hallucination of sight is due to excita- 
tion of the optic nerves. Personally, in attacks of 
violent neuralgia involving the right eye, I have fre- 
quently experienced hallucination of sight in one 
eye, while the other was perfectly sane. On the 
other hand, I am satisfied, from careful and length- 
ened observation, that the more pronounced halluci- 
nations of epilepsy have their origin in a peripheral 


| nerve-aur2, not in mere optical excitation. 
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inant—the one having its equivalent in 
petit mai, the other in cerebral epilepsy. 

To attempt explanation of the prevision 
occasionally involved in these states of con- 
sciousness would dip deep into the pro- 
founder problems of psychology and demand 
the pages of a volume, but I cannot forbear 

_ hoticing a single point of physiology as 
specially related to the subject. If, as ex- 
periments thus far indicate, the functional 
distinction between the two classes of nerv- 
ous tissue, the gray and the white, is rudi- 
mentary, the former appropriated to con- 
sciousness, the latter to codrdination, then 
man is a double man in his nervous struct- 
ure—a man of gray nerves that thinks and 
wills, and an unconscious man of white 
nerves that codrdinates and obeys—and his 
psychological organism can be dissected, 
first from the general nervous organism of 
his unconscious life with which it is coéxten- 
sive ; and, secondly, from the physical organ- 
ization with which it is intimately interwoven. 
Thus, dissecting in and in, past the white nerv- 
ous man with his unconscious operations, 
the investigator finally encounters a gray 
nervous specter that thinks and feels and 
longs, wills and determines and controls, 
and constitutes the limit of physiological 
induction in the direction of the spiritual. 
Try to imagine this ultimate nervous man in 
which the spiritual energy is resident, and 
you but haunt your dreams with an ashen 
filmy ghost—matters dopffelginger of the 
soul. It is to this nerve-specter (particularly 
to its reflex excitability), in disturbances of 
the epileptic type,* that investigation finally 





* In the course of a brilliant series of experi- 
ments, accompanied by electrical excitation of the 
brain, Prof. Ferrier, of King’s College, London, 
has pretty conclusively demonstrated that epilepsy 
is a lesion of the nerve centers, consisting essen- 
tially in violent demission of nervous force in the 
direction of the peripheral nerves. This fact ac- 
counts for the gradual lessening of the volume of 
the brain, the convolutions sometimes wholly disap- 

ring, that occurs in settled cases of this malady. 
Vhether it constitutes the physiological basis of 
that peripheral nerve-aura which is concerned in 
the shentmans of Spiritualism is a question upon 
which I can now speak positively, for in no in- 
stance, so far as I have shawveek, is clairvoyance 
dissociated from the epileptic temperament. In 
other words, it is a fact of constant recurrence, that 
the morbid faculty of the medium is contingent 
upon epileptic neurosis, and the manner of this con- 
nection is very clear, Again, in the course of a 
somewhat extended series of studies in epilepsy I 
have observed that the presence of this motor and sen- 
sory aura is almost invariably one of the exponents 


of the fit; but this fact would not be enough to | 


establish the proposition as a scientific certainty, did 
not all the analogies point in that direction. 


| traces that sensory and motor-aura that con- 
stitutes the physiological basis of clairvoy- 
ance—the center about which all the phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism, whether physical or 
psychical, revolve in a startling, but by no 
| means inexplicable circle. 

The phenomenon known as the material- 
izing of spirit commends itself to special at- 
tention, in the light of facts such as are illus- 
trated in the séances of the Eddy Brothers, 
whose cases the writer has investigated, 
though without applying the magnetic test, 
which would be conclusive. This test con- 
sists in applying a strong current from an 
ordinary horseshoe magnet to the periphery 
of the phantom, with a view to note the effect 
on the nebula and the symptoms developed 
in the medium. On several occasions, when 
the writer has been permitted to try the 
experiment privately with a weak magnet, 





the current has been successful in throw- 


| ing the medium into tetanic spasms and in 


producing a perceptible waver of the phan- 
tom hand, while engaged in the act of writ- 
ing. By referring to the experiments with 


| the magnet previously detailed, the reader 
| will discern that such facts furnish inductive 
| proof of the nervous origin of the phenome- 


non of materialization, and not of that only, 


| but of the hypothesis that these phantom 


phenomena are the exponents of nervous 
disorders. The Eddy Brothers, for example, 
trace their descent directly from parentage 


| subject to nervous attacks, to ancestry act- 


ively involved in the ancient manifestations 
at Salem; and, as a curious evidence of the 
intellectual aura appertaining to such a nerv- 
ous taint, let it be observed that one of the 
sons is a Swedenborgian minister. The old 
house in Spirit Vale, so called from the man- 
ifestations, is a couple of leagues from Rut- 
land, in a somewhat secluded Vermont valley. 
The mother was a singular woman, subject 
to strange psychical phenomena, such as the 
seeing of spirits; the father was a man of 
strong physique, and in religion an exceed- 
ingly emotional Methodist. Of the four 
boys and four girls, all exhibit the symp- 
toms inherited from such parentage to some 
extent, though only three of them, William 
aged 32, Horatio aged 28, and Mrs. Brown, 
participate in the séances which present 
the phenomena of full-length phantoms, 
bearing the ordinary test of tactic examina- 





| tion, often warm as in life, and presenting to 


the hand applied in the cardiac region a 
perceptible pulsation, as of a beating heart. 
This last is a fact contingent, doubtless, upon 
the pulsation of the nervous system or cere- 
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bral structure of the medium, who, in the 
instance of these apparitions, is William, a 
man of powerful physique, five feet ten in 
height, and weighing about 180 pounds. 
The reader discerns here, therefore, an il- 
lustration to order of the law previously 
stated, that the physical phenomena of 
Spiritualism are invariably associated with 
persons of strong vital temperament. In 
one instance, of which I have memoranda, 


the sister was a powerful medium, while the | 


brother was the victim of ordinary epileptic 
attacks. In the instance of three brothers, 


the two elder produced physical manifesta- | 


tions at will, while the younger and more 
delicate was subject to cerebral paroxysms 
exhibiting the psychical phenomena of pre- 
vision and _ spirit-seeing. 
add, a perceptible current proceeding from 


the operator while the phantom forms, and | 


to him when it dissolves. Entering now into 
the field of nervo-molecular physics, the first 
problem that confronts the investigator is this 
—How can volition, emanating from the gray 
nervous specter just described, and conscious 
or unconscious, Or semi-conscious, as more 
frequently happens, produce the phenome- 
non of a pulsating and apparently solid 
body? To answer this question it must be 
taken into consideration that solidity is only 
another name for resistance, and that all 
forces, whether regarded as magnetic, elec- 
trical, thermal, or luminous, are transfor- 
mations of the single force designated as 
molecular, and that the latter is the parent 
of all the activities of matter—a structural 
force concerned as well in the form as in 
the substance, in the shape as well as in 
the energies, of organic bodies and of bodies 
inorganic. My view is, that in the nervous 


states associated with the calling of the | 


medium, and particularly in the extremer 
types of clairvoyance, tht nervous force be- 
comes e” rapport with molecular forces oper- 


ating externally in nature, receiving sensory | 


impressions at seemingly miraculous dis- 


tances, and exerting control over molecular | 


phenomena at distances equally miraculous ; 


and I have no doubt—so tremendous is the | 


transforming power of culture in any given 
direction—that the day may come when a 
medium of the necessary vital energy may 
cause phantoms to appear and deliver mes- 
Sages at distances not now attempted. But 
it must be remembered that, in all instances, 
the question whether this state of rasport 


with molecular forces operating externally | 
presents sensory or motor phenomena, is | 


purely dependent upon the question whether 


There is, I should | 


| the cerebral or the vital temperament pre 
dominates in the medium’s organization. 
Again, as en rapport with me present, the 
medium is able to form the phantom of a 
person whom he has never met in the world, 
but whose image is familiar to my mind. 
All my experiments during the last ten years, 
with spiritual mediums, bear me out in say- 
ing that this rapport of nervous system with 
nervous system, as in the case of Zschokke, 
or with molecular forces, as in the case 
of the cataleptic girl mentioned by Dr. Pat 
terson, is the principal source of the super- 
human intelligence associated with clairvoy- 
ance, whether sensory or motor. I have 
notes of a case in which a clairvoyant pre- 
| dicted the fall of a mill, the floors of which 
rested upon iron columns, which, as is well 
known, are subject to transformations in 
molecular constitution, when exposed to the 
rhythmical vibration of continuous jar. The 
mill fell, and verified the prediction to the 
day; but, without doubt, the prediction was 
the result of clairvoyant perception of this 
molecular phenomenon. I will notice, as 
curiously in harmony with this hypothesis, 





| the doctrines of the famous Hindu priest 
| and magician, Lehauteka, who appeared in 
| California in the days when Mesmerism was 


popular, and was examined by Dr. A, P 
Pope. According to Lehauteka, who was 
an adept in spiritual phenomena, our lives, 
perceptive and dynamic, consist of three 
concentric spheres—the first constituted by 
the ordinary sensory and motor activity of 
the nervous system; the second consisting 
of that ensemble of agencies by which mind 
discerns and volition acts at considerable 


| distances; the third, of a psychic essence, 


by the intervention of which the human soul 
is enabled in certain states to act directly 
and voluntarily at incredible distances, £Zs- 
sence animigque is Lehauteka’s designation of 
this medium, which, being interpreted, means 
psychic force, and anticipated by thirty years 
the theory of Sergt. Cox and Prof. Crookes. 
For essence animigue read molecular force, 
and Lehauteka’s theory is stated in scientific 
phraseology. That this ultimate force to 
which natural phenomena are referable, ts 
| susceptible of being acted upon by volition 
through the enveloping sensory and motor 
aura of clairvoyance, is demonstrated by so 
many facts of medical observation as to 
render citation useless. The process of ma- 
terialization thus resolves itself into a prob- 
lem of nervo-molecular or transcendental 
physics, of which future observation will no 
doubt finally determine the laws and modes 
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of action. More cannot be done here than 
to state that, by magnetic experiment, the 
nervous origin of the phantom may be proved 
inductively ; that molecular force furnishes 
a medium through which the nervous im- 
pulses may act at vast distances in the pro- 
duction of voluntary phenomena, and that 
both classes of facts associated with Spiritu- 
alism are as unquestionably associated with, 
and products of, the epileptic type of nerv- 
ous disturbance. There is a sub-class of 


rappings, and the like, which no doubt has 
its origin in disturbances of the electrical 


MY TOURMALINE: 


BY SAXE 


THE memory of the next two weeks is to 
me like the memory of a dream—a dream 


of a lifetime passed in some fairy land, | 


through whose scenes floated one peerless 
being, robed in such robes as mortals do not 
wear. There were evening parties, and 
.there were drives, and there were breakfasts 
and dinners, and there were days in cars, 
and days on mountain tops. After the ex- 
ercises of the Commencement were over, we 
went to the White Mountains for a week, 
and then home to the Parsonage. It is cer- 
tain that I moved and spoke through it all 
like a calm and rational man, for no one 
wondered or demurred at any thing I did; 
and the atmosphere of all our hours together 
was one of affectionate and unbroken hilari- 
ty; but the best proof of the over-wrought 
state in which I was really living is the fact 
that when all was over, and I sat down at 
home to recall the incidents of the journey, 
I had literally not one single memory of 
any of the scenes through which I had 
passed. I had only a series of pictures of 
Ally, sometimes with a floating background 
of clouds, and sky, and silence; sometimes 
with an equally misty one of the heads and 
faces, and voices of people; but all this, 
merely as background, frame-work for the 
one vivid, gleaming picture of Ally in her 
marvelous attire. Never before was woman 
so clothed. Her passionate artistic sense 
spent and wrought itself in the fashioning of 
every garment she wore. She would not 
allow Jim to send her any gowns except of 
plain colors, and made in absolute simplicity 


equilibrium of muscular tissue, caused by 
nervous hebetude; but this class is unim- 
portant and involves no intelligence. I 
am inclined to think that some of the 
manifestations in Mary Carrick’s case were 
due to this cause, which the electrome- 
ter would readily detect; but, in the main, 
the gray nervous specter of the man is 
responsible for the facts of modern Spirit- 
ualism. 

Beyond this lies the spiritual man in the 
ultimate psychical body that was present to 
the vision of St. Paul. 





Part IV. 
HOLM. 


of style. Then she herself, with silks and 

| flosses of the most exquisite hues, wrought 
upon each gown its chosen ornament. Em- 
| broidery was to her as inevitable an ex 
| pression as verse to a poet. It was like no 
other embroidery ever seen, except in some 
of the rarest Japanese tapestries. How 
into the heart of this lonely little girl, in 
Maine, entered the conception of thus re- 
peating and rendering nature, by simple 
stitches of silk, is one of the secrets of divine 
| births which no common law explains. No 
one taught her. No one could learn from 
her. She copied a grass, a flower, a bird, 
with her needle, rapidly, as another artist 
might with a pencil. The stitches were 
strokes of color. That was all. ‘They were 
long and massive, or they were light and 
fine, as need was; looked at closely they 
were meaningless, and seemed chaotic; but 
at the right distance the picture was perfect— 
perfect because copied from nature, with 
that ineffable blending of accuracy and in- 
spiration which marks the true artist. 

One of the gowns she wore was a blue 
silk—blue of that pale yet clear tint which 
| summer skies take on at noon of the hottest 
| days. On this were wrought pond lilies, 

cool, white, fragrant, golden-centered—just 
a lap full—no more—with a few trailing 
stems and green glistening pads, reaching to 
the hem, and falling back to right and left— 
one big knot at the throat and a cluster of 
buds and coiling stems on the wrist of each 
sleeve; that was all—but a queen might 
| have been proud to wear the gown. An- 
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other was of soft white crape; upon this she 
had wrought green, and amber, and silver 
white grasses, in a trailing wreath, yet hardly 
defined enough to be a wreath, across the 
shoulders, to the belt, from the belt care- 
lessly across the front to the hem, and then 
around the hem, which lay heavily on the 
ground. These gowns she had wrought es- 
pecially to wear for “brother Jim,” to do 
honor to his Commencement Day. 

“Did they not take a great deal of time, 
Ally?” said I. In my ignorance of the 
great difference between her type of work 
and ordinary embroidery, I had been sorry 
and surprised to see such evidences of love 
of mere ornamentation. I could not under- 
stand how Mrs. Allen had permitted it. 

Ally laughed a little merry laugh. 

“Not half so much time as to hem ruf- 
fles, Mr. Will,” she said. “I did it at odd 
minutes.” 

“Can thee not show him how it is done, 
Ally, dear?” said Mrs. Allen, very quietly, 
with a twinkle in her eye. 

Ally took the Dominie’s white silk hand- 
kerchief roguishly from his lap, saying: “I 
want it to give Mr. Will an embroidery les- 
son on, papa.” Then, sitting down on a 


low cushion at my feet, she looked up in 


my face, and, as she threaded a large needle 
with crimson floss, asked : 

“Now, what flower will you have, Mr. 
Will ?” 

“A rose, Ally,” I said, “if that is not too 
much trouble.” 

“Oh no,” she said. “That is very easy.” 

In and out, in and out flew the needle— 
making long loops at every stitch, as a 


crayon might make long curves; and in | 
replied Ally. 


less than ten minutes a perfect, many-leaved 
crimson rose had blossomed on the silk. 

“ Now I will show you how easy it is to 
unmake a rose,” she said, smiling, half sadly; 
“the petals can go almost as quickly as they 
do in the wind.” After a few quick, short 
snaps of the scissors rosy ends of the floss 
fluttered to the floor; she pulled out the 
rest, and held up the handkerchief spotless 
white again. “That rose has had its day,” 
she said, and fixed her eyes dreamily on the 
crimson threads on the floor. “It wasn’t a 
rose after all; is any rose a rose, Mr. Will?” 

Dimly I understood her, but my dull 
sense groped vainly after the words which 
should carry my meaning. 

“Yes, I know,” she went on; “you are one 
of the people that believe that a rose és a 
rose. 








But brother Jim and I—we don’t think so. 
A rose is a great deal more than a rose; and 
the rose you see is a great deal less than 
the rose; and there’s a conundrum for you,” 
she laughed, tossing back the golden curls, 
and as if shaking off the sober thought. 

“Brother Jim and I.” The words sank 
into my heart. Yes, they two thought alike; 
they saw into the secrets of the rose. What 
was I, practical, realistic clodhopper that I 
was, to dare even to worship this glowing 
woman, whose soul could so illumine, pos- 
sess, and interpret nature and life? And 
another sentence came to my memory at 
this moment—a sentence which Jim had 
spoken three years before: “She is all I 
have got in the world.” 

“ May God do so to me and more also,” 
I said to myself mentally, “if even in my 
heart I permit myself to long for my broth- 
er’s wife—” 

“Yes, Ally,” I said aloud. “I can 
believe that a rose is a great deal more than 
a rose; but the rose I see is more than all 
roses, and there’s a conundrum for you, my 
sister.” 

She looked at me for a second with an 
expression I could not fathom. I had never 
before called her sister. 

“T am not your sister. I am brother 
Jim’s sister,” she said half petulantly. “You 
mustn’t think I love you as well as I do 
brother Jim, Mr. Will.” 

“ No danger of that Ally,” I said, laugh- 
ing. “You told me a long time ago that 
there ‘wasn’t any same as brother.’ If 
you'll love me half as well as you do brother 
Jim I'll be satisfied.” 

“T remember the day I told you that,” 
“It is very true,” and she 
left the room. 

I do not like even now to recall the 
memory of the first few weeks after I returned 
home from that fortnight’s dream. The 
world believes that the keenest suffering and 
deepest joy are known by the idealistic and 
imaginative temperament. There seems a 
manifest absurdity in the attempt to com- 
pare the emotions of opposite temperaments. 
How can either measure the other, and 
shall one man know both? I dissent, how- 
ever, from the world’s verdict on this point. 
I believe that the idealist enjoys more but 
suffers less than the realist. The realist 
accepts his pain as he accepts other things 
in life, for what it is—actual, present, hope 
less, irremediable. Face to face with the 


It is so many drachms of so many | fact of it, he sits down and sees no escape. 


sorts of chemicals, and that’s the end of it. | In the idealist, hope is always large and 
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strong, and a certain joy in the great signif- 
icant, solemn, undercurrent of life is never 
absent from him, even when the waters seem 
going over his head. Iam quite sure that 
no possible future could have looked to 
either Jim or Ally so like a pall as my future 
life did to me during these days. Nothing 
but a strong physique, a certain quality of 
dogged pride, saved me from succumbing 
to the sense that life had nothing worth liv- 
ing for. How I cursed my folly in having 
exposed myself to the suffering! “The 
child I should have forgotten, the woman I 
never, never can forget,” | groaned to myself 
daily. I destroyed Ally’s picture. I de- 
stroyed every note I had of hers except the 
little bit of paper on which were written in 
the big childish letters: “If you were here 
I would kiss you.” That I could not de- 
stroy. When I bade her good-bye she gave 
me one of the tourmalines from her cross, 
and this I laughingly promised to wear 
always as a charm. 

“Have a care, Will. There’s more in 
those stones than you think,” said Jim. 

Indeed there was. I was distinctly con- 
scious many times of an electric effect pro- 
duced on my nerves by the stone. I uncon- 


sciously acquired the habit of holding it in 
my hand while I was reading, or whenever 


I sank into a reverie. Sometimes for days 
it would not give me any sensation what- 
ever. Then suddenly—whether from my 
own physical condition or from the state 
of the atmosphere, or from some subtle bond 
between it and its magnetized fellow hang- 
ing at Ally’s belt, I cannot say—it would 
give me sharp shock after shock, would 
seem, as Ally had said when she was a child, 
to “purr” in my hand, and would make me 
“see things” as it used to make her see 
them. Often, at such times, I would see 
the interior of the Parsonage as vividly as 
if I were there. I would sink into a sort 
of clairvoyant trance, out of which I would 
rouse only by a strong effort of my will, and 
find myself cold, my hands and feet numb 
and pricking, and partially paralyzed for a 
few moments. I firmly believe that many 
times in these trances I saw as clairvoyants 
see things which were happening hundreds 
of miles away. There were many coinci- 
dences which I cannot relate here which 
established this point fully to my own mind, 
though they might not do so to others. 
The hard and dreary days grew into 
weeks, months, years. Jim was studying at 
a theological seminary. His tender heart 
had drawn him strongly to seek some way 
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of helping souls, and he had resolved to 
become a preacher. The Parsonage life was 
going on placid, beautiful as ever. The 
Dominie and his wife were slowly nearing 
harbor, with the radiant light of a glowing 
sunset illumining their faces. Ally was the 
central delight and support of their lives. 
Jim’s letters kept me fully informed of all 
which happened to them as well as to him- 
self. His letters were fuller and fuller of 
Ally. I could not tell him that such letters 
gave me pain, neither was I wholly sure 
that they did me harm. They heightened 
my consciousness of the indissoluble bond 
between him and his adopted sister. Ally’s 
genius was fast developing in many ways. 
Her passion for study was as great as her 
passionate love of beauty. As no summer 
could satiate her heart with sunshine and 
flowers, so no knowledge could satiate her 
soul. When she was not drinking in nature 
or reproducing it in the wonderful tapes- 
try-like embroidery, she was absorbed in 
study. 

“ Only think, Will!” Jim wrote in one of 
his letters. ‘“ Dominie has begun to teach 
Ally Hebrew. She begged so hard that he 
could not refuse her, and Ally says she likes 
it better than Greek ; it is so much grander. 
Dominie says he has never had a pupil who 
learns languages as Ally does. She has 
intuitions about them just as she does about 
other things, and she never forgets.” 

Again he wrote: “Ally’s flowers grow 
more and more wonderful. I only wish you 
could see the panels she has made for the 
corner cupboards in the sitting-room! You'd 
never know the old room. It is a perfect 
picture gallery. I brought one of her 
pieces up to town last week, and the artists 
all say it is one of the most beautiful things 
ever seen in America, and entirely unique in 
its way. One of the fellows made me so 
angry. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘this young lady 
could make thousands of dollars if she 
would put these things in the market. They 
would command any price for draperies of 
rooms or panels in doors.’ Fancy Ally! | 
said very coldly that ‘luckily this young 
lady was in no need of earning money,’ and 
the man had the impudence to say that it 
was not ‘luckily’ at all—that art would be 
advanced if such works were known. |! 
wanted to say to him that art was advanced 
whenever one true and beautiful thing was 
done, whether it ever came into what he 
called his market or not—whether it were 
ever seen by any other eyes than the artist’s 
or not. I’ve a notion that art is only one 
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form of truth, and that laws of growth of 
truth are as sure and steadfast as the laws 
of growth of a crystal. I reckon the tour- 
malines in Black Ledge never stop growing 
one second from the day they began, whether 
we are to find them to-day, or our children’s 
grandchildren are to find them a hundred 
years hence. But I didn’t argue with the 
fellow. He paints great pictures of Western 
territories, a county or two at a time, war- 
ranted to fit the largest dining-rooms, and 
gets thirty thousand dollars a piece for them. 
What’s the use of telling him that my dar- 
ling’s pansies and foxgloves on a bit of white 
crape set in an old mahogany door in a 
Maine parsonage are dearer to the heart of 
the God of Art, and really a higher water 
mark in the Art Record, than all his acres of 
canvas,” 

It was not only that Jim’s letters grew 
fuller and fuller of Ally. They grew fuller 
and fuller of expressions of fondness for 
her, of delight in her. While these mad- 
dened me, they also slowly awoke in my 
heart a feeling akin to scorn of Jim’s love. 

“He speaks of her as his darling to a 
third person,” I said to myself. I could 


as soon hold up one of her golden curls to 
passers-by in the street and say: “ Look at 


this for a color, my masters!” 1 was bitterly 
unjust to Jim in these days. Forgive me, 
my brother, forgive me. 

lt was near the end of the third year that 
I took from the post-office one day a letter 
addressed in Jim’s handwriting. As I put it 
in my pocket I touched the tourmaline swing- 
ing from my chain, and felt a sharp electric 
thnll. I took the stone in my hand and 
fancied that it was warm. ‘The electric 
pricking was stronger than I had felt it for 
months. “The letter is full of Ally, I sup- 
pose,” I said to myself, and I went to my 
own room to read it. I fully expected that 
the letter was to tell me of their approaching 
marriage. 


Like a man stunned, blinded, I groped | 


my way through these opening senten- 
ces: 

“Dear Wiz: I have something to tell 
you which will surprise you very much. I 
have made up my mind to go out to’ India 
as a missionary. This is no new idea. I 
have been thinking of it for months, but I 
thought it best, and kindest too, to say noth- 
ing of the plan until my resolution was fully 
taken, I have had for a long time a grow- 
ing and unconquerable instinct that this was 
my proper work and my proper field for 
work. Of course you know me well enough 


| abandoning my purpose. 





to know that I have no intention of going 
out as the delegate, employé, or representa- 
tive of any sect or any organization, I 
shall go independently, and after I get there 
I shall work as I see fit, just as I might in 
any city or town here. My fortune will 
enable me to do this, thank Heaven, and to 
give material as well as spiritual help to the 
people over whom my heart so strongly 
yearns. The good missionaries in India 
will, no doubt, call me a Buddhist, and in- 
clude me in their labors. But perhaps I 
can love them into liking me enough to let 
me alone.” 

Here I threw the letter down. I could 
read no more. I buried my face in my 
hands. “Oh, my God!” I said, “to take 
that glorious girl to India, to kill her, body 
and soul!” 

Whenever I had dared to picture to 
myself Ally’s future as a wife it had always 
been as the center of a perfect home, sur- 
rounded by all that her mch nature craved 
and could use of beauty, of culture, of lux- 
ury. I had fancied the whole world itself 
laid under tribute for her growth, her joy, 
as I myself would have laid it had I won 
her love. Only too well I knew the useless- 
ness of attempting to influence Jim when 
one of his sentiments had suddenly become 
a conviction and crystallized into a pur- 
pose. 

“Tt is no use,” I grieved. “ He has taken 
India just as he took Ally—into his very 
heart of hearts. No earthly power could 
have moved him or can now.” 

I picked the letter up and read on. 

“| have made all my arrangements to go 
in a month. Good-byes are hard, even 
when one has so few to say as I have. The 
sooner they are over the better. I have but 
one anxiety in going. Of course you know 
what that is. It has been so great that it 
has many times brought me to the verge of 
It is the leaving, 
Ally, my dear, sweet darling sister. But 
she has a father and a mother, and may I 
not say, dear Will, a brother? I have 
settled on her unreservedly half of my for- 
tune, and dear old Guardy is to take care 
of it for her as he always had for me.” 

Mechanically I folded the letter. Mechan- 
ically, but with breathless rapidity, I moved 
about my room, making all my arrangements 
for going to Jim by the next train, which 
would start in a few minutes. I had but one 
distinct consciousness in my brain ; it whirled 
back and forth, and back and forth, in the 
one question: If Jim could leave Ally like 
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this, had he loved her as I thought? I 
must know. 

A day and a night and a day I rode with 
that question, in a million shapes, mocking, 
comforting, racking my soul. When I stood 
face to face with Jim, in answer to his 
alarmed and eager “ Why, Will, Will, what 
has brought you? Are you in trouble?” 
all I could do was to gasp out slowly, syl- 
lable by syllable, the same question : 

“Jim, if you love Ally, how can you leave 
her so?” 

My face more than the words told him 
the whole story. 

“Oh, my Will, my Will!” he said, put- 
ting his hands on my shoulders, and stand- 
ing so closely breast to breast with me that 
his breath was warm on my cheek. “I 
never once thought of Ally as a wife, never! 
God be praised that you love her. Oh, 
my grand old boy, how did you ever tor- 
ture yourself so for nothing ?” he burst out, 
impatiently, throwing one arm around my 
neck in our old boyish fashion. 

I had not slept, I had scarcely eaten, for 
seventy hours. I staggered and reeled, and 
Jim caught me in his arms. I felt that I 
looked up in his face helplessly as a woman 
might. For one brief moment in our lives, 
he was the stronger man. He gave me 
wine, and tried to persuade me to rest. To 
all his persuasions I had but one answer: 

“T must go to Ally. There is no rest for 
me till I know.” 

It was a marvelous thing how strong a 
hope had sprung into instantaneous life in 
my heart. I had no shadow of reason to be- 
lieve that Ally loved me. Yet I believed it. 

“T will come back to you, Jim; I will 
come back at once,” I said, “ but you must 
let me go. It is of no use to try to stop 
me.” 

He proposed to go with me. I was too 
overwrought to consider the cruelty of my 
words, and I exclaimed: 

“ Not for worlds.” 

It seemed to me at that moment that to 
have seen Ally meet us, and throw her 
arms around her “brother Jim” before I 
knew that he was to her a brother as she 





was to him a sister, would have made of me 
a Cain. 

Jim’s nature was too thoroughly sweet for | 
resentment ! 

“You are right, my dear fellow,” he an- 
swered, “ I should only be in the way.” 

Again I rode a day and a night and a | 
day in the ceaseless din of the cars, with one | 
question whirling back and forth and back | 


| down the walk. 


| touch of her gown. 


and forth in my restless brain. The spring 
was just opening. All through New Eng- 
land’s lovely meadows the apple-trees were 
rosy pink and white. The sweet bridal 
colors flashed past my eyes, mile after mile, 
in significant beauty; my life, too, had had 
a long winter; I felt the thrill of its coming 
spring. 

It was near sunset when I reached the 
town now so dear, which had looked so 
dismal and wretched to me when I first saw 
it six years before. I walked slowly toward 
the Parsonage. For the first time since I 
had left Jim’s rooms a misgiving forced 
itself upon me, whether I had done wisely 
in coming unannounced, and I dreaded the 
first moment of meeting. I need not have 
done so. It was true and right that I should 
lose no second’s time in hasting to Ally; 
and the right always arranges itself. A few 
rods from the Parsonage was a clump of 
tall firs. I paused behind these, and gazed 
earnestly at the house. “Oh,” I thought, “if 
Ally would only come out!” Involuntarily 
I laid my hand on the tourmaline, and re- 
called Ally’s childish fancies about her 
“Stonie.” The crystal was highly electric 
at that moment, and I felt a sharp shock. 
At that second the door of the house open- 
ed, and Ally—my Ally—stood on the thresh- 
old. 

She wore a white gown, and had a dark 
purple scarf thrown over her shoulders. 
She looked up and down the road as if ex- 
pecting some one—then sat down on the 
doorstep, and leaned her head against the 
wall, as she had done the morning Jim and 
I had ridden away on the stage six years 
ago. ‘The clusters of purple lilac blossoms 
seemed now, as they did then, to caress her 
golden curls—curls as golden to-day as 
then. I was hidden from her sight by the 
firs. I watched her for some moments. She 
sat motionless; I could see that she held in 
her fingers something swinging from her 
belt. “Why does not the tourmaline tell 
her I am here?” I thought, and I laid my 
hand on my own crystal, as I walked toward 
the house. 

She rose slowly, looked earnestly toward 
me, and then came with hesitating steps 
The almond flowers shook 
down a cloud of rosy petals at the floating 
I reached the gate 
first, folded my arms on its upper bar, and 
waited. She came toward me with her lips 
parted in a smile such as I never saw on her 
face before—such’ as I shall never see again, 
unless God takes her first to heaven, to wait 
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my coming there. No trace of surprise— | 


no shade of strangeness was on her coun- 
tenance. 

“1 thought you were coming to-night, Mr. 
Will,” she said, as simply as she would have 
said it six years before. 

“Oh, Ally, how could you know!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“The same old way,” she replied, smiling, 
but still with a certain solemnity in the smile, 
and touching the tourmaline which swung 
at her belt. “I half saw you, Mr. Will. I 
am all alone in the house. Mother and 
father have gone to the prayer-meeting. 
But I can be glad enough for three till 
they come home.” 

“Can you be glad enough for the fourth, 
Ally ?” said I. 

She looked at me perplexedly. 

“Oh, Ally—Ally,” I exclaimed in a tone 
which needed no syllables farther to convey 
its meaning. 

She did not tremble nor flush—she gazed 
steadily into my eyes, as if reading my in- 
most soul. Her look was not one of glad- 





ness—it was of unutterable solemnity. We 
had reached the doorstep. The lilac trees | 
waved above our heads, and the strong | 
sweet odor of the blossoms seemed to wrap | 
us as in a fragrant cloud. Still her bright, | 
fearless, loving, childlike, woman-full eyes | 
gazed steadily into mine, and she did not | 
speak. I could not. 
I put in her hand the little worn bit of | 
paper which had lain on my heart for five 
years. She unfolded it and read her own 
childish words : 

, - you were here I would kiss you, Mr. 
Vill.” 

A faint rosy color mounted to her tem- 
ples—to her golden hair; the look of solemn, 
earnest seeking deepened on her face, but 
into it there came a tenderness, an ineffable | 
love, and, lifting her face to mine, she re- 
peated in a low whisper the dear old childish 
words : 

“Shall I kiss you, Mr. Will ?”— 

An hour later the bent figures of the be- 
loved Dominie and his wife came slowly up 
the path under the firs. Arm in arm, with 
an unconscious and touching revelation of 
tenderness in their clinging hold on each 
other, they paused under the trees and 
looked up at the stars. 

“Let us go and meet them, Ally,” I said. 

Hand in hand we walked swiftly toward 
them. When they first saw us they stopped 
in surprise for a second, then hurried on 
with ejaculations of joy and wonder. Mrs. | 





Allen’s clear-visioned eyes saw all in the 
first moment of our meeting. 

“Oh, my children!” she exclaimed, and 
even in the twilight I saw tears of gladness 
in her eyes. “Husband, husband,” she 
continued, “ they love each other.” 

Dear Dominie’s slower sense but dimly 
comprehended her meaning. As he looked 
into our faces it grew clear to him, and, lift- 
ing up both his hands, he blessed us. Then 
Ally left me and clung to her father’s arm, 
and we walked slowly homeward. Mrs. 
Allen and I lingered at the door. 

“TI used to hope for this,” she said, 
“in the first months of our knowing thee. 
Thee has the temperament which our child 
requires. My great fear for her has been 
that she would love some man of an organ- 
ization similar to her own. It is the danger 
of women of her temperament and mine, 
but I have learned that the great need of 
such a temperament is a trustful sense of 
rest, of calm tenderness, and the tendency 
to restrain rather than to stimulate the nerv- 
ous life. Thee will do my child good as 
well as make her happy, just as my beloved 
husband has done for me.” 

“ God bless you, mother, for saying this!” 
I exclaimed. “Do you not really think 
there is danger of my being a clog to Ally? 
I feel so utterly unable even to comprehend 
her sometimes. I only know that I worship 
her.” 

“ Undoubtedly thee will be a clog as thee 
terms it on a part of her nature, but it is a 


| part which needs to be held down,” replied 
| the sweet, low, wise voice. 


“Thy tender- 
ness will perpetually calm her unrest, thy 
practical wisdom will direct her swift fancy, 
and it will not be long before thee will smile 
to think that thee ever said thee could not 
comprehend her; and she will create in 
every hour of thy existence a new life of 
which thee has never so much as dreamed.” 

When I entered the sitting-room I started 
back, exclaiming: “Good heavens! what 
room is this?” Jim had told me often of 
the transformations that Ally’s art had 
wrought in the room, but I was unprepared 
for it.. I gazed from wall to wall in bewil- 
derment. Ally stood by delightedly, saying: 

“Tsit nice? Do you like it? We do, but 
nobody else who knows has seen it except 
brother Jim, and he thinks it is lovely 
because I did it, and if it were hideous he 
would think so all the same. The village 
people, some of them, say it is ‘ heathenish,’ 
and when I told them that I was glad of it; 
that the people they called heathens knew a 
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great deal more than we did, they looked 
at me as if they thought I was crazy.” 

“T wish thee had more patience with 
such ignorance, my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Allen quickly. “‘Thee could teach them 
what true beauty is, if thee would.” 

Ally shook her head impatiently. 

“Tt wouldn’t be of any use, mother dear. 
Nobody was ever taught what beauty is by 
being told. It’s just like my telling you it 
is warm by the thermometer when you are 
shivering. You don’t mind a bit about my 
telling you it is over seventy degrees.” 

The Dominie laughed heartily at this 
sally. The one sole discomfort in the Par- 
sonage winter life was dear Mrs. Allen’s 
need of a higher temperature than the 
Dominie’s and Ally’s more robust blood 
could endure. 

“ Nobody learns beauty,” Ally went on. 
“You feel it in one second, if you ever can. 
If this room is beautiful, there will now and 
then come into it people who will see what 
it is, and they will be the better for it. It 
only hurts and hardens the others to tell 
them they ought to like it. And, as for 
explaining why a thing is beautiful, you 
can’t. There isn’t any why.” 


The room was indeed beautiful. Across 


three of the corners had been fitted book- 


shelves with doors of mahogany. The 


wood was some which had been brought to | 


the town by an old sea captain. He had 
brought it from Brazil, and it had lain a 
quarter of a century, waiting for him to 
grow rich enough to build a house. Be- 
fore that time came he died, and the ma- 
hogany boards went to auction, with old 
sea chests and other rubbish. Dusty and 
unplaned as they were, the rich dark wine- 
colored planks caught Ally’s eye, and she 
had bought them herself, to the Dominie’s 
great amusement. The doors were finished 
in long narrow panels with a single mold- 
ing. In the center of each was framed one 
of Ally’s flower-pieces; in one, purple pan- 
sies on white ground; in another, pale 
shadowy white foxglove blossoms in a 
cream-colored jar on a dark claret ground ; 
and in the third, amber and green and 
dark-red grasses on a light-blue ground. 
In the fourth corner stood the abutilon- 
trees, now grown to the ceiling, and branch- 
ing wide like lilac bushes. A mantel shelf 
and several brackets had been cut simply 
of the same mahogany, and along their 
front edges were set, like tiles, bands of the 
same flower embroidery, or of fantastic pat- 
terns like mosaics. Cornices of the same 





were at the windows. The cornices were all 
of one pattern—mingled woodbine sprays of 
deep crimson on light blue. These were 
the most beautiful things in the room. 

“That’s the way our woodbine branches 
look in November, blowing between your 
eyes and the blue sky,” said Ally eagerly, 
as I was studying them and wondering how 
the combination could be so daring and 
seem so simple. The effect of all this dark 
mahogany was heightened by a pale uniform 
gray tint on the walls and in the carpet. 
There was no bright color on the floor 
except in the rug before the fire. The rug 
was of heavy gray felt. In one corner 
were two palm-trees, with gorgeous blue 
and red parrots swinging from their branches, 
the palm-trees copied truly from a photo- 
graph of a palm, and not looking in the 
least like the tall, flattened feather dusters 
which are the conventional rendering of the 
theoretical palm-tree. A mahogany easel 
stood in front of the abutilon-tree, and on 
this was a superb photograph of the Venus 
of Milo. The pure white statue gleamed 
out among the rich dark colorings about it. 
The furniture was covered with crimson and 
blue chintz, and the curtains were white, of 
some curious filigreed Indian material, 
which had come from the treasures of the 
same old sea captain who had unwittingly 
brought all the way from the Brazil forests 
the settings for Ally’s pictures. 

“T hope the old man sees his mahogany 
now,” said Ally dreamily, “and I think he 
does. I often feel conscious of him, and in 
very hot days the wood purrs sometimes a 
little as my crystals do. They are of kin.” 

“Oh, Ally, what a room! what a room!” 
I exclaimed. It was all I could say. The 
vivid, intense personality of the room over- 
powered me. It seemed strange that they 
could all be living a quiet every-day life in 
such surroundings. 

“I'd love just to make a whole house like 
it,” said Ally, sighing. ‘The bareness of the 
Parsonage was a grief to her; her artistic 
sense demanded harmony throughout. 

“You shall, my Ally,” I whispered, and 
forgetting that we were not alone, I folded 
her in my arms. 

There is but a brief story left to tell of 
Ally’s lite and mine. I mean that it is but 
a brief story which I shall tell. When hap- 
piness begins, history stops. There is, how- 
ever, in “Stonie’s” life one more incident 
which belongs rightfully to the readers of 
this story. Ally and I were married before 
that year’s apple blossoms had all fallen. 
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There was no reason why we should wait; 
and Jim had made his one last request of 


us, that we would go with him to Europe | 


on his way to India. Very earnestly he 
begged the Dominie and Mrs. Allen to go 
with us; but the old lovers refused. 


“ We are too old,” they said. “ The cities | 
| in the box; all of them looked like ours; 
| but of none of them could we be sure, ex- 


of this world do not draw us as they did. 
We expect very soon to see a fairer one.” 

They were right! God rest their souls! 
They died within one week of each other, 
in less than a year from the day of Ally’s 
marriage. 

Mrs. Allen died first. ‘The Dominie died 
apparently of the same disease, but we who 
knew, knew that he died of her death. 

Our first Christmas day was spent in 
Vienna. We lodged there with a queer 


old Professor whom Jim had met on a trip | 
He was not poor, | 
| longed to the antiquary Van der Null; and 


in the Austrian Tyrol. 
but spent all his money in making botanical 


and geological collections, to the displeasure | 
“from America.” 


of his wife, who had at last resolved to take 
lodgers as an offset for her husband's scien- 
tific extravagances. 

“ He will us ruin, mine Franz,” she said, 
shrugging her shoulders. “ He will, to sell 


the clothes off his back for one small stone; | 


and it is not that one can eat and drink from 
stones!” 
very fond of her Professor, and told us al- 
ways when he was asked to dine at great 
houses, “‘ because that he so much do know, 
they do not care for his so shabby coat.” 

As we were sitting at dinner on Christmas 
day, Prof. Franz burst into the room unan- 
nounced, in a state of great excitement. 

“Come, come all,” he exclaimed. “Come 
this minute to the Museum. There are stones 
from your country ; like the stones the beau- 
tiful madame wears at her belt. They are 
unpacking the casket now. Come, come! 
The dinner is no matter.” 

Ally turned pale; I observed that she 
clasped her tourmaline cross in her right 
hand as she rose from the table. 

“Let us go at once,” she said, and in a 
few moments we were in the street, hurrying 
to keep up with the little Professor, who ran 
before us. “It is Stonie, Will,” said Ally, 
ina lowtonetome. “ You need not laugh, 
I know it is.” 

Prof. Scherkle had admittance to all parts 
of the Museum. He led us to a large base- 
ment room, where we found workmen busily 
engaged in unpacking boxes of minerals. 
Those which had already been taken out 
were arranged upon a table in the center of 
the room. 








But for all that, Frau Scherkle was | 





Ally walked swiftly to the table and point- 
ed directly to a small red box. 

There, in a cotton-lined compartment, 
alone by itself, transparent, flawless, rose red 
and vivid green, lay “Stonie!” We, who 
had known the stone so well, could never 
mistake it. There were other tourmalines 


cept Stonie. It was the only one which had 


| both terminations complete. It was the only 


one which had the layer of solid white, the 
“ crown.” 

“ King still,” was all that Ally said. She 
was moved to her heart's depths. 

We were all deeply stirred at this mys- 
terious incident. All that we could learn 
from the persons in charge was, that these 
minerals had been bought by the Austrian 
Government in Holland. ‘They had be- 


this box of tourmalines was labeled simply 


“Could any of the stones be bought?” 
we asked, 

“ Nothing was less likely,” we were told. 
“The Imperial Museum did not trade.” 

“Oh, Will, I can’t leave Stonie,” pleaded 
Ally. 
“You shall have him, love, if I can buy 
him and have money enough left to take 


| care of you with,” whispered I. 


What I paid to the illustrious Government 
of Austria to buy back our own tourmaline 
I would rather not tell. However the sum, 
though large for me, was small to them, and 
I know very well the stone was not bought 
so much by money as by Ally’s eyes, and by 
the sweet voice and looks with which she 
told the whole story to the Baron Roederer, 
who introduced me to his cousin, the Di- 
rector of the Museum. 

Stonie is very safe now; he is locked up 
every night in a tiny jewel-box, which is also 
of tourmaline, and has a bit of history of 
its own. It is an exquisite thing, made of 
thin layers of amber and yellow tourmaline, 
fastened at the corners by curious gold 
clamps, with serpents’ heads. jim sent it to 
Ally on the anniversary of our wedding 
day. In the letter accompanying it he 
wrote: 

“T send you a magic box to keep Stonie 
in. It also is tourmaline. You see I can’t 
escape the mineral any more than you, Cey- 
lon is full of them. ‘This box was made by 
my most devoted lover and convert, Phaya 
Si Zai. He sat on the veranda of my cot- 
tage every day last week, tinkering away on 
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it. That is the way the native jewelers do 
here. They bring their little furnaces and 
tools, squat on your veranda, and make 
your jewelry under your eye. Phaya will 
not take a cent for making this box, though 
it has cost him six days’ work. The chasing, 
you will see, is very finely done. He has 
seen your picture hanging in my room, and 
when I showed him the stones and asked 
him if a box could be made of them for 
the pretty lady with gold hair, he said, 
eagerly: ‘Yes, yes. Me make, me make.’ 
When he brought it to me just now, he 
said: ‘Lady of gold hair—this—Phaya kiss 





the hands—stones make lady see Phaya; 
see good brother.’ So you see even the 
Ceylonese know the spell of the tourma- 
line.” 

Our little girl seems to have the same love 
for and relation with the stones that her 
mother had. She will play with them for 
hours, as Ally did when she lay in her 
little bed, under the abutilon-tree, in the 
Parsonage parlor. The child’s name is 
Alice; but I have fallen into the way of 
calling her “Tourmie,” and strangers stare 
when they ask what that means, and I reply: 
“Short for Tourmaline.” 


(THE END.) 


SOME OLD LETTERS. 


PART SECOND. 


“LONDON, January 18th, 1833 :—Yester- 
day, West, the painter, was here, and was 
delighted with our rooms. 

“Friday, January 25th:—To-day we dined 
with Lady Macdonald, and had an exceed- 


ingly pleasant party. It was a round table, 
and among those present were Norman 
Macdonald, a supremely elegant fellow with 
a black satin waistcoat embroidered with 
wreaths of roses in floss; Miss Macdonald, 
X., Miss Johnson, a great belle, a regular 
recipe beauty—black eyes, black hair, tall 
figure, and delightful lisp; Col. Harcourt, 
one of the Marchioness of Stafford’s nephews, 
a clever person, with whom I talked a great 
deal about America; Sir John Macdonald, 
with whom I talked about Gen. Jackson, the 
bank, the proclamation, etc.—(the proclama- 
tion is thought one of the wisest state papers 
ever produced, and the General is exceedingly 
admired and respected). The others pres- 
ent were: a young Miss Macdonald, Major 
Johnson of the Guards, Lady Macdonald, 
and a Mr. Cole—an Adonis, son of Lord 
Cole and nephew of Lord Cooper. Mr. 
Cole has lately been figuring in a tableau at 
Hatfield House, as ‘Saladin.’ At this din- 
ner he was dressed in a black neck-handker- 
chief with scarlet ends. A red thing (it was, 
in fact, red velvet spotted with black) occu- 
pied the place of a shirt in front and lay 
close over his chest; over this he wore a 
pea-green velvet waistcoat, making alto- 
gether quite a marvelous effect. In the 
middle of his chin he supported a tuft of 








black hair. X. says that, ‘if his name is 
Cole, his Christian name must have been 
anthracite ; he burned so badly, poking put 
him out’ * * 

“Yesterday morning I received from old 


| Mr. Welles an immense hamper of apples, 


of the rarest kinds—all separated, with the 


| name of the kind on the top of each layer. 


I should think there was about a barrel and 
a-half, and besides, two hares, and an invi- 
tation to come in February to Redleaf, and 
take up our abode with him. X. is to bring 
his painting apparatus and paint a picture. 
Redleaf is one of the most peculiar places in 
England, renowned for its flower gardens. 
X. intends to write him a letter and tell him 


| that since the days of Paris, apples have 
| never been thrown with so much effect. 


Mrs. 
Dunlop called to see us just as we had 
opened our hamper, and brought me two fine 
apples (they’re considered a great luxury), 
and found two thousand here! * * 

The English climate is rather worse than any 
thing I ever imagined—it is dark, foggy, 
cold, and chilling. We met Lady Macdonald 
and Miss Macdonald coming to see us to 
say that they had the Duchess of Kent's 
private box at Covent Garden for this even- 
ing, and they wished us to go with them. 
We are going—/ to see a pantomime for 
the first time. We called to see old Mr. 
Jekyll, and sat with him some time. When 
we came home, we found the Earl and 
Countess of Listowell’s cards, and their 
brother, Mr. Latham—whom I have men- 





tioned before. They live at Kingston House, 
Kensington, a very beautiful place. 
Latham is between fifty and sixty, a bach- 
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Mr. | 


elor, who has two thousand pounds a year | 
and lives upon two hundred, spending every | 


cent of his income upon a nephew and two 
nieces—who are orphans. He never goes 
into society, but is almost idolized by his 
family. * * * Lord L. is a good-nat- 
ured, happy old man. There is forty years’ 


difference in age between him and his wife. | 
She is to be honored, I think,—a very fine | 


woman. 
who adores her. It is a large family. They 
sit down fifteen to table every day. 

[“ The same lady told me that the old Earl 
was fond of painting, though he had no skill, 
and once painted his charming wife’s por- 
trait, which his friends refrained from criti- 
cising, lest his feelings should be hurt.] 


She is devoted to the old Earl, | 


| Listowell — was 


“February 3d, 1833:—I wrote and finished | 


my last letter just before going to the play 
with Lady Macdonald. She called for us 
at seven. Miss Macdonald and Henrietta 
Macdonald were engaged to go to the Olym- 
pic Theater, but joined us at the Covent 
Garden late in the evening. Covent Garden 
is much handsomer, I think, than Drury 
Lane. It is all white and gold, and the 
drapery crimson. It was quite full; the pit 
was crowded with respectable-looking trades- 
people—men, women, and children. 
Duchess of Kent’s box, in which we were, 
was in the third tier, two boxes from the 
stage. The first piece was ‘ Masaniello’ as 
a ballet. The dancers were mostly English, 
and very few of them good ones; the her- 
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famous ‘ Dick’s Coffee-house,’ of Addison’s 
time. 

“ Sunday, February roth:—Thursday we 
went to see Lady Listowell. ‘They have a 
very beautiful house. At the end of the 
drawing-room in which they received us, 
there were high glass doors which opened 
into a beautiful green-house of plants, at the 
end of which were painted glass windows, 
which gave it the appearance of a subdued 
sunlight. The plants rose on each side, and 
through the center was a walk of mosaic 
marble. Lady Listowell is a most delight- 
ful character. She married this old Earl of 
endowed with immense 
wealth, rank, splendid jewels and equipages, 
and yet has never forgotten that her prime 
object in life is to nurse and take care of 
this happy old man. They received me 
very cordially, and told me that I must take 
care to increase rather than diminish their 
long friendship with X.; that unless he came 
to see them as often as usual, and I proved 
willing to receive them as old friends, they 
should consider it entirely my fault. 

“ Mrs. Baring came to see us. She is an 
amiable, clever woman [wife of Mr. Baring, 
who later became Lord Ashburton. He was 
sent to determine the boundary between 
Maine and Canada]. 

“T went to the theater with the P.’s. They 
had a private box—Covent Garden. I was 
very tired; left the theater soon after nine; 


| called for X., and went to a party at Mrs. 


oine—the dumb girl—was an exceedingly | 
| society to show how indifferent he is to 


graceful Frenchwoman named Pauline le 
Roux, who is thought to be one of the best 
dancers now on the stage; there was no ex- 
ertion about her dancing, and very 
those remarkable gestures. She seemed to 
be doing it for her own amusement. Coulon 


little of | 


(Masaniello) is also graceful, and it was on | 


the whole a very pretty sight. The second 
piece, ‘ Nell Gwynn,’ was amusing, but I 
think the acting is no better than on our own 
stage. The pantomime, ‘Puss in Boots,’ 
was very entertaining at first, but there was 
too much of it. The whole lasted from seven 
till half-past twelve—more than five hours! 

“Lady Macdonald is a kind-hearted, frank 
woman, and seems to be intended much 
more for a quiet domestic life than for the 
gay one she is leading. 

“ X. is going to call upon the P.’s. They 
are at the Adelphi Hotel, just out of the 
Strand. The landlady used to keep the 





Puller’s. Lady Puller, her mother, and a 
Mrs. Toddy, wife of Sergeant Toddy, an 
eminent lawyer, were introduced to me. 
Every body here seems to me to go into 


every body else. Every body is very civil 
to me though, and Lady Puller is very ani- 
mated and agreeable.” 

“February 13th :—To-day General Phips, 
Lady Puller, and Mrs. Puller, Sir Charles 
Bagot and Lady Macdonald have called 
here. Sunday Mrs. Baring gives us a din- 
ner, at seven o’clock. I suppose we shall 
meet a party quite worth seeing. Sir Charles 
Bagot was formerly Ambassador to Russia, 
and since to Holland.” 

[ The following account of the postal ar- 
rangements of that day seems to me inter- 
esting. | 

“ February 18th, 1833:—lI always write by 
the packets of the first and sixteenth—that 
is to say, I finish my letters on the thirteenth 
and twenty-seventh, and send them by the 
two-penny post to Col. Aspinwall’s office on 
the mornings of the fourteenth and twenty- 
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eighth; and on the evenings of the same 
day they are put into the Liverpool packet- | 


bag at the New England Coffee-house, go 


to Liverpool for two-pence, and sail in the 
packets of the first and sixteenth. 
“Yesterday we had a famous dinner at the 
Barings’. .You ask me, dear , of the 
intellectuality of Mr. Boddington’s ’ dinner. 
There was none, and there seemed to be 


none yesterday, nor is there ever, until the | 
| steps—about twenty—into a large hall with 


ladies leave the table. 
“Yesterday we were at a round table. 


First Mr. Baring, second myself, whom he | 


handed in; Baring Wall, an M. P., and 
nephew of Mr. Baring; fourth, Mrs. Mild- 
may, who seems to be a good-natured 
sort of person, and clever; fifth, X., who 
handed Mrs. Mildmay in to dinner; sixth, 
Louisa (Miss) Baring; seventh, the young- 
est Miss Baring; eighth, Mr. Mildmay; 
ninth, Bingham Baring, M. P., the eldest 
son, whom I like very much—a sensible, 
well-bred person; tenth, a Frenchman, 
whose name I forget; eleventh, Mrs. Bar- 
ing. She is a fine-looking woman, though 


fifty, as she told us, and had her neck and | 
| the whole service was of plate, not even a 


arms bare. She wore a purple velvet dress, 
and a blonde cap trimmed with scarlet flow- 


ers and ribbons. The twelfth was Thomas | 


Baring, a nephew, son of Sir Thomas. He | 
was in America three years ago and says he 
remembers seeing me there, though I’ve no 


recollection of him. ‘The thirteenth was 
Lady Harriet Baring Bingham, B.’s wife, a 


daughter of the Countess of Sandwich. I | 


had a great deal of conversation with Mr. 
Baring about the American climate, the so- 
ciety, the country, and the stage. Heisa 
very polite person, and his politeness seems 
to be dictated by real kind feeling. 

“When the ladies retired to the drawing- 
room came my trial. First they discussed 
my dress—which seems to be the fashion 
if a stranger falls into their hands. I had 
worn my lead-colored watered silk, a year 


old, with a blonde lace ruffle which I have 


placed on a handkerchief, a black bow in 
front with a diamond ring on it, blonde 
sleeves, gold necklace, and my yellow 
camel's hair scarf on my arm, ‘They said: 
‘Oh, you’re the last Parisian fashion. <A 
watered fa prisonnitre silk, a pointed belt, 


and what a pretty camel’s hair scarf!’ | t 


They then informed me that I should wear 
lower dresses when I had such a pretty 
neck, and that few people could bear the 
trial of wearing their hair so plain, all of 
which I bore very well. They then began a 
rattling London conversation of fashionable 





scandal, discussing the Duchess de Dinon’s 
ball, what they intended to wear, what dan- 
dies were cheated during the last races, and 
so on for an hour and a-half. With the ex- 
ception of a few questions I was completely 
forgotten until the gentlemen came, when I 
had a very agreeable time. 


“The house is beautiful. You enter a 


| court-yard at one gate and go out at an- 


other. You ascend a flight of white marble 


marble floor; from this into another bor- 
dered with statuary, and a parquetted floor 
of different-colored polished oaks; there are 
fires in each hall, and from this open rooms 
all round. But we went into only two: the 
drawing-room, which is a very beautiful room, 
hung with fine pictures, and filled with low 
cabinets, pretty little tables, and all kinds 
of seats, crimson damask curtains covering 


| one end of the room, and the ceiling very 


beautifully ornamented with carving and 
gilding. We crossed the hall to the dining- 


| room, a magnificent room, hung with fine 
pictures, one side brown damask curtains; 


there were immense mirrors in both rooms; 


knife without a silver handle, and the dessert 
knives gold. It was very magnificent. 

“ Wednesday evening Landseer came in 
and staid till after eleven. I thought he 
would never go. 

“We had a delightful visit yesterday from 
Rogers; it is the first he has made since 
his brother’s death. He admired our rooms 
exceedingly; as he is a person of such ac- 
knowledged taste, we are perfectly satisfied. 
He was very agreeable. He says I must go 
to the opera some evening with him. He 
told me that I must keep X. as busy as pos- 
sible and make him walk with me every 
day, rain or shine, or I shall lose my health, 
or, what he supposed I should think worse, 
my complexion. He says he will come and 
see us in the evenings if we will return his 
visits. He was in much better spirits than 
we expected to see him. 

[* Mr. Rogers about this period said to 
this young friend of his: ‘ My brother is a 


| great loss tome. He was the only person 
| to whom I was still young.’ 


“Soon after we came home X. went to the 
tailor’s, and Lady Mary Fox called [wife 
of Lady Holland’s oldest son, and daughter 


| of William the Fourth when he was the 
| Duke of Clarence. Her mother was Mrs. 


Jourdan, the actress. The children of this 
connection were called ‘Fitz Clarence.’ 
It was a left-handed marriage, and after 
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her death the king married Queen Ade- 
laide}. 





“ She sent up to know whether I would see | 
| the evening. 


her, and of course I did. She sat with me 
a long time. 
that she had heard a great deal of me, and 
felt that she ought to know me. I told her 
that she needed no introduction but her 


name, for I had so often heard X. speak of 


her. She was very plainly dressed, unaf- 
fected, cordial, and kind. Told me she 
hoped we should be very good friends, and 
if she could be of any use to me I must not 
hesitate to call upon her. Asked me if I 
would go to the theater with her, and said 
we would arrange it for a night next week. 
She asked me to come and see her grand- 
mother-in-law—old Lady Affleck—who is 
eighty-five and an American, and she says 
retains a most patriotic love of America, 
and is very desirous to see me. We mean 
to go very soon. 

“ To-day has been dismal—storming hard. 
Lord Lansdowne called upon us for the 
third time, and found us at home. He was 
dressed with great care, but is a very insig- 
nificant-looking person. I hardly know how 
to describe him. He is about the height of 
Chief-Justice Shaw, but not so large, and a 
little corpulent. I should take him to be a 
quiet country gentleman at first sight,— 
manners quiet, polite, and acquiescing. He 
said he was the bearer of a message from 
Lady Lansdowne, and of her card, to beg 
us to come to Lansdowne House to-mor- 
row evening, as Lady Lansdowne gave a 
rout after the ‘drawing-room’ at the palace, 
as it is the Queen’s birthday. Directly after 
he went, a printed card came: 


The MarcHioness of LANSDOWNE, 
At Home, 
Monday Evening, February 25th. 
For Mr. and Mrs. X. 


Lansdowne House is the handsomest pri- 
vate house in London. There will probably 
be nearly a thousand people there. 

“ Monday, 25th:—To-day has been a kind 
of April day. X. wrote a note this morning 
to Lady Mary Fox, to ask her to take me 
under her wing to Lady Lansdowne’s, as 
it was my first entrée into the great world. 
She wrote in return the kindest note possi- 
ble, from which I extract: 


“*My dear Mr. X., unfortunately, I dine 
at Lansdowne House; but, as soon as you 
arrive, tell one of the servants to let me 
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She said when she came in | 
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| know; I will arrange so as to be near the 
| door, and will, with the greatest pleasure, 


take charge and great care of Mrs. X., all 
If you come tolerably early, 
there will be no danger of our missing.* * * 
‘ Believe me, yours truly, 
* Mary Fox.’ 


“So that I go under the most agreeable 
auspices—thanks to my thoughtful sposo and 
Lady Mary’s kindness. We walked for two 
hours this morning, and Edward Villiers 
called and the Earl of Kerry, Lord Lans- 
downe’s son. It is now eight o’clock, and 
we are just going to tea. We go to the 
party at about half-past ten o’clock. I shall 
wear my gold brocade, black necklace, and 
black satin bow on_my breast with a dia- 
mond in it, and blonde tucker. It is quite 
ridiculous that all my dresses seem to turn 
out quite in the fashion. Brocades have just 
come up in France, exactly like the old ones, 
that is, as near as they can get to them. 

“Tuesday morning, February 26th :—Lady 
Mary Fox received us as she promised, and 
most kindly, and I remained near her all the 
evening. Lady Lansdowne shook hands 
with me, and was most kind in her reception 
of me. The house is beautiful. It stands 
in Berkeley Square, on a square of ground, 
surrounded by a high wall, and with a lodge 
at the gate. We entered at one gate, drove 
round a circle, and came out another way 
to avoid confusion. We were received in 
an immense hall, surrounded with statues, 
with a parquetted floor of different-colored 
woods—mosaic. The shape of the hall was 
a long ellipse; the center part was covered 
with carpet, and was lower than the two 
ends which ascended into cupolas, which 
were lighted, so that the lights were con- 
cealed, and had the effect of a blaze of 
light coming from above without our know- 
ing from whence. It was exceedingly 
beautiful, the ceiling ornamented with carv- 
ing and gilding. From this opened a library 
through which every one passed to the 
reception-room—a fine room; from this a 
small boudoir, from this a large drawing- 
room hung with yellow satin, mirrors, and 
some beautiful pictures; and from this the 
tea-room, at the entrance of which were two 
of Canova’s statues—a Venus, and a cast 
of his dancer. 

“At the end of the room there was a tea- 
table, behind which stood three women 
neatly dressed, to give tea and coffee, and a 
small table of refreshments, behind which 
stood two or three servant men in livery; 
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there were fruits, ices, cakes, preserves, and 
champagne. They make very little of refresh- 
ments here. In small parties, nothing is 
given but tea. There is a table with tea and 
cakes, and any one may go and be served; 
generally some elderly lady sits at it, or else 
it is handed ; but, unless it is understood to 
be a grand party, nothing is given but tea, 
or, sometimes, lemonade. 

“T sat last night near the door with Lady 
Mary, that I might see every one who came 
in. Every body was there in different offi- 
cial dresses and orders. The only royal 
duke was the Duke of Gloucester, but there 
were present, Lord Grey, Lord Denbigh, Sir 
Robert Wilson, Viscount and Marshal Beres- 
ford; all the ministers and ambassadors, ex- 
cepting Talleyrand, who is suffering from 
lameness ; Lord Jersey, the Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, Lord Melbourne, Duke of Argyle, 
Stanley, Macaulay—in fact every body. I 
could not have had a better introduction into 
the London world of court, politics and fash- 
ion. The Duchess of Sutherland, who has 
just risen from the title of Marchioness of Staf- 
ford; the new Marquis of Stafford, lately Lord 
Gore ; Sir Robert Wilson, Lady Willoughby- 
Gordon, the Duke of Argyle, Lady Caroline 
Lindsay, Mrs. Norton, who wrote, ‘ No, I 
do not love thee,’ and other songs; Spring 
Rice, one of the Lords of the Treasury; 
Lady Park, the wife of Mr. Justice Park; 
Miss Eden, Mr. Byng,—all but the Duke of 
Gloucester were brought up and introduced 
to me. 

“ Mrs. Norton came to speak to me, lean- 
ing on the arm of Lord Melbourne. 

“ Mrs. Norton is very handsome, but not 
a person whom you would admire. Her 
eyes are bright and she has dark hair, and 
very beautiful arms and neck. 

“T talked, besides, to Lady Listowell and 
her nieces, to the Macdonalds, to Jekyll, to 
Mr. Pigou, and the Earl of Kerry. 

“The Lord Chancellor Brougham is a 





curious-looking person. He was in his offi- 
cial dress, black velvet coat, satin small 
clothes and point lace ruffles, and wore his 
sword and bagwig [the dresses were on ac- 
count of the ‘ drawing-room,’ the Queen’s 
birthday]. He is tall and ugly, with large 
features, and a curious, nervous, rabbit-like 
motion of the nose. I heard him rattling 
away some nonsense to the young ladies 
about the dreadful discoveries he had made 
at the drawing-room about the ladies by 
means of the cross lights—discoveries which 
he made a vow never to reveal. They say 
he is as remarkable for his powers of making 
himself agreeable in a ball-room as for any 
others. The Duke of Argyle brought his 
daughter, Lady Paget, to look at my dress, 
which he said was one of the handsomest in 
the room. I never saw any thing like the 
magnificence of the jewels, stomachers, and 
head-dresses of diamonds—enough to dazzle 
one’s eyes. We left the room at about half- 
past twelve, and were in the large hall (into 
which the door opens), and the cloak-room, 
until two, and the noise was enough to deafen 
one. There were five servants in a row, 
screaming as if they were mad: ‘ Lady ’s 
carriage stops the way ;’ ‘ Wanted, the Earl 
of ’s servants ;’ ‘ Lady is coming 
out!’ ‘Whose carriage next?’ and so on, 
till I thought I should have been deaf. We 
were very glad to find ourselves at last at 
home and in bed, though I had a very 
entertaining evening. I said to Lady Mary 
Fox that I would rather talk to Lord 
Brougham than any one else, but he talked 
such nonsense that I told her afterward that 
I was very much disappointed inhim. She 
had the malice to tell him this, and he re- 
turned in an attitude of contrition, saying: 
‘I’m so sorry! Had I known what you ex- 
pected of me, I would have brought a little 
footstool, mounted it, and made you the 
best speech I could.’ Of course this made 
it worse, but we both laughed.” 
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A VISION, 


A LOVELY being sweet and fair, 
Lips parted as in blessing, 

A bnght’ning halo round her hair, 
Hands outstretched for caressing ; 


And night by night, her glad wise eyes 
Foreshine their nearer glory, 

With glimpse and gleam of paradise, 
And grand prophetic story. 


But morn by morn I wake to find 
The old unlifted sorrow, 

And just as far away, the kind 
Dear vision, called To-morrow. 
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TOPICS OF 
Theaters and Theater-going. 


THE recent discussion of the influence of theaters 
has brought up the old subject again, and called for 
a re-statement of what we regard as the true and 
rational position of the church upon the question. 
The radical mistake of the Protestant Church of this 
country is that lack of discrimination, in its condem- 
nation of theaters, which has gone to the extreme 
of making that a sin in itself which is not a sin at 
all. To go to the theater, for an evening’s enter- 
tainment, is regarded by multitudes as a flagrant 
wrong. So wrong is it considered in itself, or so 
bad is it in example, that ministers are shut out of 
the theater as a class, with sweeping completeness. 
For a clergyman to be seen in a theater, is to com- 
promise his position and influence. We know that 
many clergymen regard this as a hardship, for they 
have told us so; but their unwise predecessors 
have made the bed for them, and they are obliged 
to lie in it. The public opinion that has been gen- 
erated in the church, by pulpit criticism and denun- 
ciation, has built a wall around the theater so high 
that men holding responsible positions in the church 
cannot cross it. 

For this position of the church, the stage itself is 
very largely responsible. The stage has always 
been under strong temptations to self-degradation. 
If it had always been pure; if the amusements it 
has offered to the public had always been innocent; 
if it had not at one period of its history been a 
breeding place of vice; if it had not presented strong 
attractions to those who seek the society of lewd 
women; if profanity and poorly disguised obscenity 
had never had a place in the plays presented; if 
impure imaginations had not been cherished among 
the young by half nude dancing girls; in brief, i 
the animal nature—the lower nature—had not been 
addressed so persistently by those who have as- 
sumed the entertainment of the public, the church 
would never have taken the position that it has. It 
is not to be wondered at that the protest was 
strong, when the provocation was so shameless. 
The older men of the present day remember the 
horrible “Third Tier” of their youth. They re- 
member, too, the double entendre, the polite pro- 
fanity, the broad jest, that woke the disgusting 
cheers of “the pit.”’ It is no justification of an in- 
stitution that has arrogated to itself the title of “a 
school of morals,”’ that it offered what was demand- 
ed, and what the public most willingly paid for. It 
was a part of the legitimate office of the stage to 
protect public morals and to educate the public intoa 
pure taste. The enmity of the church toward the 
stage has not been without cause. 

But the stage is better than it was, on the whole. 
We have vile theaters in New York, to-day—alto- 
gether too many of them—plays presented that de- 
grade or vitiate the taste, and the morals of those 
who witness them—men and women on the boards 
who are base in character and life. On the other 
hand, we have theaters whose aims are high, and 
actors and actresses who have pride of personal 
character, and a desire and determination to hold 
their most interesting art to purity and respect- 
ability. These people—faithful husbands and wives, 
intellectual men and women, good fathers, mothers, 
maidens, friends and citizens—naturally chafe un- 
der the wholesale condemnation which the church 
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visits upon them. We cannot blame them for this. 
We can only ask them to be patient with a state of 
things which a multitude of their predecessors and 
many of their contemporaries have helped to brin 
about. The church is gradually eee + wl towar 
their recognition, and they must give it time to 
move. 

There was a time, and it was not long ago, when 
cards were banished from every Christian house- 
hold. The older men and women of the church 
very well remember when a pack of cards found in 
a boy’s trunk would be taken as proof that the 
devil had a very strong hold — its owner. 
Millions of men and women have been bred to be- 
lieve that card-playing was—with or without reason 
—a sin in itself. That time has passed away al- 
ready, and the innocent little pasteboards have be- 
come a source of amusement in great multitudes of 
Christian families. Children never could see any 
reason in their exclusion, and the church is stronger 
in the child’s mind for the change that has occurred. 
Billiards were once so associated with vicious re- 
sorts and vicious practices, that a man disgraced 
himself by appearing where they were. Now a 
billiard-table is in nearly every house that can af- 
ford one, and is purchased in many instances as a 
home-guardian of the morals of the boys. Novel- 
reading was once as thoroughly under ban as the- 
ater-going. We remember the time when the 
novel-reader hid his books—read them when he 
ought to have been asleep—stole their charms on 
rainy days, in garrets or on hay-mows, and then 
passed them into the hands of some other sly thief 
of pleasure, who still passed them on, until they 
were worn out. Well, the first novels were poor. 
They gave false ideas of life, and were condemned 
en masse by the church; but the church found at 
an early day that it wanted novels for its own pur- 

oses. Now the great majority of Sunday-school 

ooks are novels of a religious sort, while every 

Christian library holds Scott and Dickens, and 
Thackeray; and the public libraries and the reading- 
clubs, all over the land, find more readers for their 
novels than for any other class of books. They 
have become the sources of moral, political, and 
social instruction, as well as of general entertain- 
ment, within as well as without the church. 

We allude to these sources of amusement and the 
great change that has occurred with regard to them, 
for the purpose of illustrating that which is certainly 
progressing in relation to the theater. We have 
parlor theatricals, and they are recognized more 
and more as harmless and instructive amusements. 
We have dramatic exhibitions in our educational 
institutions. We go to the opera really for its 
music, but we are obliged to get this through the 
representation of the most vapid dramatic com- 
positions that can be imagined. In short, we have 
acknowledged, in many ways, that the represen- 
tation of a play is not wrong in itself, while our 
Christian travelers make their pilgrimages to Ober- 
ammergau to witness a play that degrades the 
great Christian tragedy to the commonplace of 
spectacular drama. The time is rapidly coming— 
provided, of course, that those who have the the- 
ater in charge stand, as good men and women, by 
their obligations to the public, and uphold the dig- 
nity of their art—when Christians will seek amuse- 
ment in their presence, from their performances; 
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when they will discriminate between theaters as 
they do between novels, and when the premium 
of their presence and patronage will be offered to 
those who serve them conscientiously. 

As a people, we have no such superfluity of 
amusements and recreations that we can afford to 
hold one under ban, that is in itself harmless and 
legitimate. We work under great pressure, and 
need much more recreation than we get. If a man 
thus pressed feels that a pure dramatic representa- 
tion refreshes him, he ought to be at liberty to avail 
himself of it, and the time is certainly coming when 
he will do so. The histrionic art is as legitimate as 
any art, and any man or woman who practices it 
worthily and well, deserves our honor,—ay, our 
honor and our sympathy, for the art-life is a hard 
life to live under any circumstances. To be obliged 
to rely for a livelihood upon the plaudits of the 
multitude, and to be subject to the caprices of the 
press and the public, and the jealousies that are in- 
separable from all art-life, is a hardship from which 
the bravest man and woman may well shrink. If, 
among those who have so many temptations to 
strike a low key that they may at least please “the 
groundlings,” there is a considerable number who 
appeal to the nobilities of human nature, let us give 
them our hands and help them to build up a pure 
taste in the public mind. We have only to remem- 
ber that the theater is with us, that it will stay, and 
that the church has a great responsibility concern- 
ing the stage of the future. Tr it supposes that 
condemning it at a street’s length, and indiscrimi- 
nately, will discharge its duty, it will find itself 
sadly mistaken. 


Temporal and Spiritual. 


GREAT public interest is concentrated upon the 
present struggle of Germany with the Papal power, 
and the free discussion of the relations of that 
power to the allegiance of the citizen to his own 
Government, now in progress in England. Mr. 
Gladstone’s manifesto has placed the vital question 
involved squarely before the English people, and 
not less plainly before all the people of Europe. 
The ingenious protest and denial of Archbishop 
Manning and other adherents of His Holiness, 
have failed to do away with the charge of the ex- 
Premier, simply because it cannot be done away 
with. The assumption of supreme authority over 
the consciences of men by a man who claims infal- 
libility, is one which no Government constituted like 
the British can tolerate with either dignity or safety. 
The German Government is right in principle on 
this question, whether it be just and wise in its 
measures or not; and Mr. Gladstone occupies a 

sition that is impregnable. The dogma of Papal 
infallibility is an offense to the common sense of 
the world, and the doctrine of supremacy which 
grows out of it as naturally as a tree grows out of 
the soil, is a challenge and an insult to every Gov- 
ernment that holds and protects a Catholic subject 
within its limits. 

This would seem to be too plain a matter to call 
for argumentation. To claim supremacy in matters 
of conscience, and to hold, at the same time, the 

wer of deciding on questions of conscience—of 
declaring what is right and what is wrong, in all 
things, civil as well as religious—is to claim the 
supreme and all-subordinating allegiance of every 
man who belongs to the Catholic communion in 
every country of the world. How any fair-minded 
man can deny this is beyond our comprehension; 
and the only reason why the matter does not make 





as great a commotion in America as it does in Great 
Britain and Germany, is that, as a State, we have 
no connection with the Church. Practically, the 
matter is of very little importance to us. The 
Catholic Church has the same toleration here that 
the Methodist Church has—no more, no less. Our 
Government simply protects it in its liberty, and 
sees that its own laws are obeyed, irrespective of 
all church communions. We come into no colli- 
sion with it, because we assume no church prerog- 
atives and functions. England has a State church, 
and it cannot tolerate the existence of two authori- 
ties that assume supremacy within the same king- 
dom; but England is weak in its position, because 
itself assumes to be an authority in matters of re- 
ligion. 

Theoretically, the Sovereign of Great Britain 
“can do no wrong.” Here is a doctrine of “infalli- 
bility;’’ and though it has no such range as that of 
the Papacy, and is applied rather to the breaking 
than the making of law, it is just as absurd as that 
against which Mr. Gladstone inveighs so mightily. 
There the State undertakes to meddle with the 
Church. It supports and in many ways directs it, 
and exercises functions that are just as illegitimate 
and presumptuous as those assumed by the Pope 
with relation to the different States. The same 
may be said of Prussia; and the Pope has good 
right to say, if he chooses to do so: “Take your 
hand from religion, and I will take mine from the 
State. So long as you choose to make a State af- 
fair of religion you must not blame me for doing 
the same. Give me back my kingdom and my tem- 
poralities. Shape = policy to the necessities of 
my Church. Until you do so, I will define the 
limits of your power, and of my own, as it seems 
best to me, and best for the interests I have in 
charge.” 

For ourselves, we rejoice to witness the present 
struggle. In the progress of the world, and in the 
free development of the ‘speed of Christianity, it 
was necessary that it should come; and its coming 
marks an epoch and demonstrates an advance. 
Just so soon as the nations of the world can com- 
prehend the fact that the Kingdom of Christ is not 
a kingdom of this world; that it is within men, and 
is not in any way complicated with civil organi- 
zation and administration,—just so soon will all 
strife between the State and the Church cease. 
The Pope, if report be true, has recently said that 
the only country where he is “—_ and practically 
respected is the United States. The reason is, that 
the State simply minds its own business, and lets 
him alone. When other States attend only to their 
civil functions, and let the Church, in all its denom- 
inations, take care of itself, they will care no more 
about the dogma of Papal infallibility than they do 
about the civil dogma of regal infallibility. They will 
not even take the trouble to “speak disrespectfully 
of the equator.” It is now essentially a fight be- 
tween the head of the greatest of the churches and 
the civil heads of the smaller churches. We have 
no such head in America, and therefore we don’t 
care. Particularly, we do not care how soon the 
fight proceeds to its predestined end—the disestab- 
lishment of all the churches of Europe. That is 
the natural solution of the difficulty, and the only 

ossible one. It may come through “a great re- 
figious war,’’ which the wise are foretelling, but 
which real wisdom will avoid, by putting away, at 
once and forever, its cause. 

The ox is a strong and excellent beast, but he 
cannot be yoked with the horse, who is equally 
strong and excellent. The horse cannot work ac- 
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cording to his law without wearing out the ox, and 
the ox cannot work according to his law without 
degrading the horse, and cheating him of his power. 
The Church and the State can no more be yoked 
together with natural advantage than the ox and 
the horse. Their nature, wants, modes of action, 
drift of power are utterly different, and in the long 
run the ox will drag down and degrade the horse. 
To undertake to unite the machinery of the State 
and the Church is, in the end, to degrade the latter. 
To make the Church in any way subordinate to 
the shifting necessities and caprices of politics is a 
practical desecration of holy things. We believe 
that no State church ever existed, whether presided 
over by pope or king, that did not become corrupt, 
or so nearly dead as to lose its aggressiveness and 
healthfulness as a spiritual power. Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends have only to labor earnestly for the 
disestablishment of the Church of England, to lose 
all practical interest in the Papal dogmas and the 
Papal assumptions. By doing this, they will at 
least be in a position, as Englishmen, to oppose 
them with some show of consistency. 


Reform in High Places. 


WE have hailed with genuine satisfaction every 
attempt that has been instituted to effect a reform 
in the Civil Service. We have not been disposed 
to cavil at the insignificance of the results thus far, 
or to scold because the measures adopted were not 
entirely to our liking, or as sweeping as we have 
desired. So long as there is an honest effort to do 
something, and so long as the principle involved 
has recognition by rulers and people, we have been 
content to wait for something more and something 
better. Right and common sense are so undeni- 
ably on the side of reform, that no rational headway 
can be made against it. It is popularly known that 
office has been, for many years, bestowed through 
personal and political influence; that multitudes of 
men have received the favors of the Government, 
not because they were fit to receive them, but be- 
cause some politician wished to reward them “for 
value received; ’? that our Government has been 
badly served at home and disgraced abroad by its 
office-holders, and that the national patronage has 
been regarded as the party spoil. It is felt among 
all classes to-day that this is a shameful wrong, 
which should at once be righted, and that a reform 
in the Civil Service is imperatively demanded by 
every consideration of national economy and na- 
tional honor. No party can afford to ignore this 
sentiment, for it is sure to make itself felt, and felt 
soon, 

The people, however, have a little job on hand 
of the same sort which is to be done before the 
politicians will believe they are in earnest, and be- 
fore they can urge this reform with any consider- 
able degree of consistency. Civil Service reform 
does not touch the occupant of the White House, 
his ministers, or the legislative bodies of the nation. 


We have had Presidents during the last twenty | 
years that no well-constituted commission would | 
regard as fitted by statesmanship, experience, edu- | 


cation, social cu!ture, and high moral and intellect- 
ual qualities, for the duties of their august office. We 
have had Presidential advisers so eminently unfit 
for their offices that they have been well-nigh hooted 
from their places. We have had Congressmen so 
base that they could not be received into polite 
society—gamblers and the associates of gamblers— 
men whose social record was a stench, and whose 


habits were a reproach to the nation. More than | 
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| this, there have been in Congress a horde of small 


politicians without the slightest fitness for the grave 
duties of legislation—men who have proved them- 
selves incapable of guiding the ship of state through 
the perils of the period. Congress has given to the 
nation neither a nor prosperity. It has ow | 
lacked the wisdom or the principle todoit. For all 
the embarrassments of our industry, for all the thrift- 
lessness of our trade and commerce, for the continued 
commotions that obtain among the reconstructed 
States, it is responsible. There is no good reason 
why this country should not to-day be prosperous 
and happy, except that the people of the country 
have sent to Washington a set of men who had not 
the statesmanship necessary for the emergencies 
they have met. 

People wonder how it happened in the late State 
elections, that everything went so differently from 
what was calculated upon. The revolution marked 
no change of political principle. There probably 
are not a hundred more democrats in the country 
than there were six months ago. The people have 
quietly said to the politicians who have been man- 
aging their affairs: “We are dissatisfied with your 
work. You have had the country in your hands for 
years, and we are no nearer the cxthement of our 
difficulties, apparently, than we were ten years ago. 
The South is not at peace, our money is sti'l of 
less value than gold, our trade is at a stand-still, our 
agricultural products bring little, our iabor is unem- 
ployed, our manufactures languish or are stopped 
altogether. We want a change.” 

That is just what it all means—nothing more, 
nothing less. It means that they want better men 
to manage their affairs, and that they intend to 
find them in one party or the other. It means that 
they can no more be controlled by party watch- 
words—that in the next Presidential election they 
will kick out of all party traces, unless they can find 
better men behind them. Mr. Tilden was not 
elected Governor of New York because he was a 


| better man than Governor Dix, or because Governor 


Dix had not been a good Governor, but because the 
voters had a word to speak which they wished to 
have heard in Washington. 

That word has doubtless been heard in Washing- 
ton, but it should be heard, and heeded, too, among 
the people themselves. Let them insist in both 
parties that a man shall next be nominated for the 
Presidency whose experience, acquisitions and emi- 
nent qualifications as a gentleman fit him for the 
place. Let them insist that no man shall be placed 
in either house of Congress who has not a pure 
record—that all stock-jobbers, back-pay grabbers, 
Crédit Mobilier financiers, gamblers, drunkards, ward 
politicians and adventurers generally, shall be left 
behind. Let them insist that the laws shall be made 
by men who have brains and hearts large enough to 
drop their self-seeking, and comprehensive enough 
to embrace the interests of the country. We have 
not our wisest men in Congress: let us put them 
there; and when any party dares to place a man in 
nomination for any national office who is unfit for 
it, let us protest, by electing his opponent without 
any compunctions, provided he is a better man. 

We account the recent revolution of good omen; 
but let the party that has profited by it beware of 
giving it a false interpretation. It means simply 
better men in the National Government and the Na- 
tional Legislature. .We trust that the people will 
follow up their very significant hint. I* is in their 
power to reform the Government. Thev are, to all 
intents and purposes, a “Civil Service Commis- 
sion’”—a committee of the whole, with this matter 
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in charge; and if they declare their determination, 
in unmistakable terms, we shall have in nomination 
at the next Presidential election two good men, 
either one of whom will be not only an honor to 
the nation as a man, but a wise public servant, to 


whom the selection of a cabinet may safely be 
trusted. With such a Government and a Legislature 
of like material, Civil Service reform will have begun 
at the right end, and will meet with no difficulty in 
accomplishing its beneficent objects. 





THE OLD 


WE are always being surprised at what we call 
the modern = of the verse not written within 
the last one hundred years or so—the poetry of 
— India, Syria, Greece, Italy, or England. 

ou remember the story of Rishyasringa (“A Tale 
of the Mahabharata,’”’ ScRIBNER for February, 
1874); it is thousands of years old; and it might 
have been written last evening. Rishyasringa, who 
had never before seen a woman, met “a young schol- 
ar’ in the grove,—really, the beautifal princess, 
Santa, and this was Rishyasringa’s very modern 
experience, as naively related by him to his father, 
the sainted Vifandaka: 


“ Then this scholar, smiling sweetly, 
Sent my check down to his own cheek; 
On my lips he put his own lips, 
With a little sound he touched them,— 
At that touch a tremor shook me 
And a thrill passed through my heart.” 


The drama of “ Sakoontala,” even in the English 
translation from the Sanskrit, is not found upon 
many tables here in New York; but the Philhar- 
monic often gives us the beautiful overture belong- 
ing to the modern musical rendering of it. It does 
not seem to be necessary to be born several centu- 
ries ago, in order to understand such allusions as 
these: 


“ Fond maids, the chosen of their hearts to please, 
Intwine their ears with sweet Sirisha flowers, 
Whose fragrant lips attract the kiss of bees, 
That softly murmur through the summer hours.” 


“ How Best the virtuous parents whose attire 
Is soiled with dust, by raising from the ground 
The child that asks a refuge in their arms! 
And happy are they while with lisping prattle, 
In accents sweetly inarticulate, 
He charms their ears; and with his artless smile 
Gladdens their hearts, revealing to their gaze 


His tiny teeth just budding into view.’ 


“* Now Heaven forbid this barbed shaft descend 
Upon the fragile body of a fawn, 
Like fire upon a heap of tender flowers.” 


“ My limbs drawn onward leave my heart behind, 
Like silken pennon borne against the wind.” 


And here is something from Omar Khayy4m, the 
Persian Heine: 





* The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—was gone. 


“ Think, in this battered caravanserai 
Whose portals are alternate night and day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destin’d hour and went his way. 


“ They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: | 
And Bahram, that great hunter—the wild ass 
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“I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Ceasar bled; 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head. 


“ Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past regret and future fears,— 
To-morrow !|—why to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s sev'n thousand years.” 

In Mr. Stedman’s rapid and interesting sketch of 
Rossetti’s work he mentions a volume which Ros 
setti’s American publishers have not yet given to us, 
and which, therefore, only a few American readers 
have had the pleasure of seeing. And yet it is th: 
cup with which we may drink from the pure fount 
ain of Italian song; beyond price to those who can 
not kneel with their lips to the waters. 

Here is a **Catch: On a Wet Day.” 


“ As I walked thinking through a little grove, 
Some girls that gathered flowers came passing me, 
Saying, ‘Look here! look there!’ delightedly. 

*O, here it is!’ ‘What's that?’ ‘A lily, love.’ 

* And there are violets!’ 

* Further for roses! Oh, the lovely pets— 
The darling beauties! Oh, the nasty thorn! 
Look here, my hand's all torn!’ 

‘What's that, that jumps?’ ‘Oh, don’t! it’s a grass- 

hopper!’ 

*Come run, come run, 
Here's bluebells!” ‘Oh, what fun!’ 

‘Not that way! Stop her!’ 

* Yes, this way!’ ‘Pluck them, then!’ 

*Oh, I've found mushrooms! Oh, look here!’ ‘Oh, I'm 
Quite sure that further on we'll get wild thyme." 


* Oh, we shall stay too long, it’s going to rain! 
There's lightning, oh, there’s thunder!" 

* Oh, shan’t we hear the vesper-bell, I wonder!’ 

* Why, it’s not nones, you silly lictle thing; 

And don’t you hear the nightingales that sing, 
Fly away, oh, die away?’ 

* Oh, I hear something! Hush!’ 

‘Why, where? what is it, then?’ ‘Ah! in that bush.’ 
So every girl here knocks it, shakes and shocks it, 
Till with the stir they make 
Out skurries a great snake 
*O Lord! O me! ack! Ah me! alack!’ 
They scream, and then all run and scream again, 
And then in heavy drops down comes the rain. 


“Each running at the other in a fright, 

Each trying to get before the other, and crying 
And flying, stumbling, tumbling, wrong or right; 
One sets her knee 

There where her foct should be: 

One has her hands and dress . 

All smothered up with mud in a fine mess; 

And one gets trampled on by two or three. 

What's gathered is let fall 

About the wood and not picked up at all. 

The wreaths of flowers are scattered on the ground, 
And still as screaming, hustling, without rest, 
They run this way and that, and round and round, 
She thinks herself in luck who runs the best. 


“T stood quite still to have a perfect view, 
And never noticed till P got wet through.” 


This was not suggested by a scene near Farming- 


Stamps o’~s dis head, but cannot break his sleep. | ton, Conn., some time last summer. It was written 
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by Franco Sacchetti, the Florentine, born in the 


year 1335- ; 

Two or three more quotations—not merely for 
their freshness, but for the simplicity and charm 
which Rossetti has so well kept in his versions, and 
because many young persons will rise up and call 
blessed the finger-post which pointed the way to 
this delicious volume. 

From Uberti’s portrait of his lady, “ Angiola of 
Verona:” 


“ Soft as a peacock steps she, or as a stork 
Straight on herself, taller and _statelier: 
Tis a good sight how every limb doth stir 

For ever in a womanly sweet way.” 


Jacopo da Lentino writes “Of his Lady in 
Heaven: 


“T have it in my heart to serve God so 
That into Paradise I shall repair,— 
The holy place through the which everywhere 
I have say that joy and solace flow 
Without my lady I were loth to go,— : 
She who has the bright face and the bright hair; 
Because if she were absent, I being there, 
My pleasure would be less than nought, I know. 
Look you, I say not this to such intent 
As that I there would deal in any sin; 
I only would behold her gracious mien, 
And beautiful soft eyes, and lovely face, 
That so it should be my complete content 
To see my lady joyful in her place. ” 


Ubaldo di Marco writes “Of a Lady’s Love for 
him:” 


My body resting in a haunt of mine, 

i ranged among alternate memories; 
What while an unseen noble lady's eyes 
Were fixed upon me, yet she gave no sign; 

To stay and go she sweetly did incline, 


Always afraid lest there were any spies, 

Then reached to me, and smelt it in sweet wise, 
And reached to me—some sprig of bloom or bine. 
Conscious of perfume, on my side I leant, 

And rose upon my feet, and gazed around 

To see the plant whose flower could so beguile. 


Finding it not, I sought it by the scent; 
And by the scent, in truth, the plant I found, 
And rested in its shadow a great while.” 


It is but now and then that we feel this modern 
quality in the Old and New Testament writings, but 
itis only because they are hackneyed. Some of the 
later commentators by their new dramatization 
of Solomon’s Song have given us a fresh view of 
that unsurpassed love-piece. 

It is much the same surprise, I suppose, that 
we have at finding in far away Japanese drawings, 
a touch of Anglo-Saxon humor—stray leaves from 
“Punch,” you might call them. It is the same com- 
ical humanity at which the artist points the finger of 
laughter. By the way, you may notice one inter- 
esting point of difference between English and Jap- 
anese humorous art. The great thing with the Eng- 
lish is to make the hero of the comedy pull a grave 
face; that is one of the strongest effects of Western 
drollery. But the Japanese—or some of them—not 
only make the character comic, but let you see that 
the fellow himself is conscious of the absurd part 
he is playing. Does it come from a certain child- 
ishness in this ancient society; or from a wider 
artistic sense which lets every one know when he 
is picturesque or absurd; or is it owing to the 
abundant good humor of the people? 

The surprise, in the case both of the old poetry 
and the Oriental art, is like that of suddenly coming 
upon your own face in a mirror. 


may be—to find that you have a double, no matter 
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how shadowy. You are somewhat used, however, 
to the resemblance in your contemporary and your 
countryman and in his work ; the chief astonishment, 
therefore, is in the art that is distant and unfamiliar. 


Two or three recent publications renew the dis- 
cussion as to the distinction between prose and 
poetry. The most full and interesting of these late 
utterances is that of Prof. Masson in his repub- 
lished essay on “ Prose and Verse,” and the com- 
panion essay on “Theories of Poetry.”* He sums 
up as follows: ‘‘ That in the whole vast field of the 
speculative and didactic, prose is the legitimate mon- 
arch, receiving verse but as a visitor and guest, who 
will carry back bits of rich ore and other specimens 
of the land’s produce; that in the great business of 
record, also, prose is pre-eminent, verse but volun- 
tarily assisting; that in the expression of passion, 
and the work of moral stimulation, verse and prose 
meet as co-equals, prose undertaking the rougher 
and harder duty, where passion intermingles with 
the storm of current doctrine, and with the play and 
conflict of social interests—sometimes when thus 
engaged, bursting forth into such strains of irregu- 
lar music that verse takes up the echo and prolongs 
it in measured modulation, leaving prose rapt and 
listening to hear itself outdone; and, lastly, that in 
the noble realm of poetry or imagination, prose also 
is capable of all exquisite, beautiful, powerful, and 
magnificent effects, but that by reason of a greater 
ease with fancies when they come in woul, and 
of a greater range and arbitrariness of combination, 
verse here moves with the more royal gait. And 
thus Prose and Verse are presented as two circles 
or spheres, not entirely separate, as some would 
make them, but intersecting and interpenetrating 
through a large portion of both their bulks, | 
disconnected only in two crescents outstanding at 
the right and left, or, if you adjust them differently, 
at the upper and lower extremities. The left or 
lower crescent, the peculiar and sole region of 
prose, is where we labor amid the sheerly didactic 
or the didactic combined with the ponstienl and the 
stern; the right or upper crescent, the peculiar and 
sole region a verse, is where 74 9nor¢ at its utmost 
thrill and ecstasy interblends with the highest and 
most daring #olyors,”” 

A leading motive with this essayist is ibe widen- 
ing of the scope of prose; he makes one or two 
eloquent appeals in this behalf, besides the indirect 
pleading of his own vivid and captivating style. He 
suggests, moreover, that the time may come when 
the best verse shall not disdain a certain resem- 
blance to prose. 

On the other hand, we have Mr. Stedman’s in- 
sistance, in his paper on Mr. Browning, upon a 
sharp distinction between poetry and prose; and 
the more elaborate and subtile insistance of Prof. 
Wilkinson, in his essay on “Mr. Lowell’s Poetry.” t 

‘‘ The difference between poetry and prose,” Mr. 
Wilkinson says, ‘‘is an essential difference.” 
“There is a certain curiously subtile idiom of ex- 
pression belonging to poetry, and another equally 
subtile idiom of expresssion belonging to prose.” 
He quotes Coleridge’s statement, that g prose 
is proper words in proper places—poetry the best 
words in the best places. e says that if poetry 


* Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Other Essays. By David 
Masson, M. A., LL.D. London and New York: Mac- 
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Free Lance in the Field of Life and Letters. By 
New York: Albert Mason. 
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borrows the idiom of prose for a single instant even, 
the effect is immediately appreciable; it is like the 
effect that would be produced by a few words of 
talking in the stately recitative of the opera. If 

rose borrows the idiom of poetry, we have an ef- 
fect like that which would be produced by the in- 
troduction of a bar of singing in the course of com- 
mon conversation. 

We are inclined to think that Prof. Wilkinson is 
more successful in his ruling out of prose from poetry, 
than in his sifting of what he calls poetry from prose, 
and that the true ground lies somewhere between 
the American and the Scotch Professor. 
prose, or DeQuincey’s, or Ruskin’s, or Mr. Masson’s, 
or Mr. Stedman’s, or Mr. Wilkinson’s, should not 
always come strictly under the head either of prose 
or poetry—why may we not take it for what it is, 
a third un-named thing that the world is not wrong 
in caring for? Wilkinson holds that, in general, prac- 
tice in verse tends to improve one’s prose style, and 
that practice in prose tends to deprave one’s faculty 
of verse. This may, indeed, be true,in the main, but 
is it not possible that a certain indulgence in prose 
on the part of a poet may be a means of eliminating 
from his verse certain elements which do not belong 
there? The difficulty about the establishment of 
rules is our own ignorance as to essentials, and the 
impossibility of strict definitions. When you under- 
take to define the indefinable, you may be betrayed 
into crudely generalizing out of sight some important 
———. The poet is only more of a man than 

is brothers, one says. Suppose another says, that 
there is no such thing, strictly speaking, as “ poet”’; 
that it is, after all, po word. But it is neverthe- 
less true that certain temperaments, certain circum- 
stances lead to certain forms of expression called 
poetic. You can no more say what makes a man a 
poet, than you can tell what a piece of chalk actu- 
ally is. There is no man so wise as to state the re- 


HOME 
St. Valentine’s Day. 


St. VALENTINE’s own month brings to mind the 
different modes of observing his day. Why it 
should have been observed at all is indeed a matter 
of speculation. Some hold that choosing valentines 
was taken from the saint’s festival; others from the 
festival of the Lupercalia, at which the names of 
young women were placed in a box, to be drawn 
out at random by young men; while others, more 
poetically inclined, accept the legend that on this 
day cf the gentle saint the birds are accustomed 
to choose their mates; thus suggesting a similar 
course to the members of the human community. 

In England the day was once observed with much 
interest and fervor; but of late the celebration 


there, as in this country, has dwindled to the mere | 
| others in turn, so that any petty feeling of annoyance 


anonymous sending of epistolary pleasantries in 
prose or verse. Valentine parties have recently 
come into vogue here, and when the guests enter 
into the spirit of them, these are really very enter- 
taining. They are conducted in two ways. The 
hostess invites her friends, expecting each to send 
at least one valentine, original verses of a humorous 
or bantering sort being most desirable. The writer, 
who need not reveal his or her name beforehand, 
even to the hostess, must indicate whether the mis- 


lation between the impulse of the shoemaker to give 
a certain curve to his pattern, and the impulse of the 
man of genius to fashion an ode. It may be well to 
stand up stoutly for what definitions we can agree 
upon, no matter how conventional; but it may be 
well, too, for a genius like Carlyle, to break through 
the strict definition—call Jean Paul a poet, “and 
among the highest of his time, though he wrote no 


| verses,” and throw a light backward over our ob- 


If Milton’s | 


| methods ? 





scure knowledge. 

In a foot-note to the Essay on George Eliot, we 
find some of Mr. Wilkinson’s most acute observa- 
tions on this subject. “Certain it is,” he says, 
“that what does not come to you as poetry, you 
can never convert into poetry with all your 
pains.”” Would it not be a good idea to obtain 
from the poets themselves a record of their mental 
Charles Reade surreptitiously felt the 
pulse of James Lambert, while the blind old hero 
was recounting his exploits; that way might be 
useful, or perhaps it would be more convenient to 
use the self-registering apparatus, such as was ap- 
plied to the wrists of the underground laborers on 
the piers of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

It would be worth while to know how much of 
truth there is in the phrase, “lyric joy.” Can there 
be poetical expression in a condition of utter hope- 
lessness ? Isthere not a point below which poetic ex- 
pression becomes impossible—where, if there is any 
expression, it must be in prose and not in numbers. 
We know of poems that have been written almost 
immediately upon the news of the death of a beloved 
friend; but the immediate effect of a blow like that 
is to exalt, not to depress. The leaden sorrow comes 
later—and when that is heaviest, can there be the 
exercise of poeticart? Heine wrote while in bodily 
suffering ; but he was a man of extraordinary spirits 
—inured to pain and subject to aceés of vivacity even 


| when upon the rack. 





AND SOCIETY. 


sives are intended for gentlemen or ladies, the 
hostess, addressing them as she chooses, without 


knowing their contents. The other way is for the 
hostess to furnish to each of her guests a list of those 
expected, thereby giving them an opportunity to 
write their valentines to particular persons. The 
valentines should be sent to her before the party, 
and she should be careful to provide herself with a 
few extra ones for such of her guests as may have 
been overlooked. When the guests have assem- 
bled, the lady of the house produces the valentines, 
and delivers them, one at a time, the recipients being 
compelled to read them aloud, for the benefit of the 
company. Some of the missives will be so perti- 
nent, and others so inapt, that they cannot fail to be 


| amusing. If one guest finds himself good-humoredly 


laughed at, he has the satisfaction of laughing at 


| that may be experienced will be dispelled and for- 


gotten in the general merriment. 

Persons sometimes, in sending valentines, make 
the innovation of inclosing gifts of small value, 
coupled with such graceful phrases as will insure 
the acceptance of the gift. Others take advantage 
of the occasion to give presents of considerable 
worth to people‘in humble circumstances, to whom 
charity could not be offered. Thus the memory of 
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the genial St. Valentine may be perpetuated, not 
only by social pleasures, but by positive practical 


*“ Ladies"’ and *“‘ Gentlemen."’ 


WERE there any “ladies” in Biblical times? It 
would seem so, if, as reported, a worthy up-country 
divine once published a work on the “ Ladies of the 
Old Testament.”” The very fun aroused by the 
title calls attention to the abuse of a very much 
overworked expression. Why should there not be 
“ladies” in the Old Testament? Merely because 
all our notions of Biblical scenes and personages 
are large, simple, dignified and solemn, and for such 
use the pure and downright word “woman” is 
alone fitting. “Lady” isa term of modern and so- 
cial application—it is partial, petty, narrow, and 
breathes of caste and conventionality. Strictly, and 
in its best use, it is a compound of noun and adjec- 
tive, in which the force of the latter greatly pre- 
dominates. It means, of course, a woman, but one 
on whose breeding, manner, or social position we 
wish to lay emphasis. It were to be desired that 
the term should be strictly limited to such employ- 
ment, however useful that employment may occa- 
sionally be. Thus, when Jane, in very to her 
mistress's inquiry about a ring at the bell, calls out, 
“A lady to see you, ma’am,”’ she does rightly enough. 
As convention now stands, it is pobon mo | that the 
mistress of the house should know whether she is 
called for by a person of position, with social claims 
on her attention, or by a messenger with a bill or a 
bundle. With a higher and finer social culture it 
may be, both the sense and the phrasing of Jane's 
answer might be reduced to a more democratic ab- 
soluteness. But when little Snobikins, writing from 
Saratoga to the “Morning Clarion,” speaks of the 


peed of the season as “a beautiful and re pe ee en 
* he commits a grammatico-social solecism 
wW which ought to cost him his hebdomadal five-dollar 


bill on the spot. Of course she is a lady, or she 
ought not to be there, or Snobikins ought not to 
write about her. What he means to say is simply 
that Miss * * * is a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, as the editor-in-chief reminds him when he 
catches him in town. 

“ Lady,” then, and itscorresponding “ gentleman,” 
may, because of this adjective force which inheres 
in them, appropriately be used as predicates, pro- 
vided they + a | alone. But for the same reason it 
is utterly ina -_ priate to use them as predicates, 
or in any ot > with an adjective attached. 
The rule is ast cotiene, but one which good sense 
and cultivated usage have combined to fix with iron 
strictness. 
always to approach the utmost simplicity, both in 


manner and in language, and prefers such whole- | 
some, downright terms as man, woman, girl, to | 
Severe as it may seem, any | 


any affected substitute. 
violation of the rule we have hinted at casts a shade 
of suspicion on the education and antecedents of 
the culprit. When our neighbor at the hotel-table 
describes a guest opposite as “‘a very intelligent 
gentleman,” or “a charming young lady,’ 


is wrong, for all that. The taste of a sensitive 
hearer easily takes offense at such slight matter, and 
the sin against style is apt to create a prejudice in 
regard to more essential things. 


Introductions. 


ALTHOUGH it is an established rule of etiquette 
that persons meeting in society are at liberty to 





The highest breeding, we know, tends | 


| speak without an introduction when they know 


each other by sight, Americans are not very likely 
to do so, however familiar they may be with the 
rule. While it devolves on the host and hostess to 


| introduce their guests, they cannot, of necessity, 
| introduce more than a part of them; hence, a por- 


tion of the duty must fall upon the guests them- 
selves. The awkwardness, even the annoyance of 
repeatedly meeting men and women with whose 
faces and names you are entirely familiar, but to 
whom you have not been introduced, is constantly 
observable in social circles. The presumption that 
members of the same calling or of the same set 
always know each other is entirely unwarranted. 
Even should they know each other, it can do no 
harm, if there be any doubt in the introducer’s 
mind, to re-present them. It is easy to say: “I 
suppose, Mrs. or Miss » you are acquainted 
with Mr. .” or, “No doubt, Mr. » you 
have met Mr, ” If the parties have been 
introduced, the offered courtesy will not be super- 
fluous or embarrassing. If they have not been, the 
politeness is well-timed. 

The absence or neglect of this attention has a 
tendency to create a sort of antagonism between 
persons visually acquainted who have met again and 
again without outward recognition. Each is inclined 
to think: “ He knows me very well, but he will not 
speak. If he feels so, I am sure I will not be the 
one to speak first.” We have known persons of 
prominence, men particularly, to encounter one 
another at parties and receptions through a whole 
season without an introduction. Having many 
friends in common, and being constantly thrown 
together, the mistake is naturally made that they 
are acquainted, 

Another bit of etiquette equally well-defined is 
that a lady, after a gentleman has been introduced 
to her, should, on another meeting, recognize him 
first, it being her prerogative to drop the acquaintance 
if she sees fit. This bit of etiquette, however,is apt 
to be ignored, women instinctively falling into the 
habit of waiting for men to take the initiative in 
recognition, as in everything else. Women fre- 
quently complain of the discourtesy of men in this 
matter, when the latter are merely observing the 
form of courtesy which etiquette has ordained. 


Acting Rhymes. 


A FAVORITE old game, with a new and droll va- 
riation, is popular just now. The old way of play- 
ing is this: One member of the company says, “I 
have thought of a word that rhymes with Jane,” 
Sombody who guesses the word to be fain, asks, 
“Is it an ache?” to which the ver-out of the 
word says, “* No, it is not pain.” The next person 
fancies it to be grain, and inquires, “ Is it the chief 
product of the West?” The first answers, ‘‘ No, 
itis not grain,” and so on, until some one has 


| guessed the right word. 


As will be seen, the object is to make the giver 


| of the word guess what the others mean, as well as 
* he does | 


no more it is true than is common enough among | 
numberless worthy and amiable - Py but he | 


to make them guess what he means. 

The new way is to send two persons (one of each 
sex) from the room, while the rest choose some 
word, as for instance, #im. Then one steps to 
the door and tells the “outs’’ that the word rhymes 
with din. The “outs” try to think of all the 


| words rhyming with é# and selecting din for 


example, they go back into the room and act 


| it as plainly as they can—using no speech—by 


Of course the party cry out, 


making a great noise. 
” and the actors retire to take 


“Oh. no, it is not din, 
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another word. Perhaps this will be ian. The 
gentleman will pin back his coat-tails in the dress- 
coat fashion, tie his handkerchief round his neck for 
a white tie, get a napkin and a few dishes from the 
dining-room, return to the parlor and begin settin 
the table as a waiter, while the lady, in hat an 
shawl, will rush in and sit down like a hungry trav- 
eler. Every body having said “It isn’t s##,” the 
actors must retire again until they discover the 
correct word. 

Even this very simple amateur acting is often 
exceedingly droll—and it adds a new zest to the 
old game. Frequently it is as difficult for those 
choosing the word to guess what the actors intend 
to represent as for the latter to find the word; par- 
ticularly is this so when the actors, while making 
their performance fit their thought, do not make it 
too plain; otherwise the result will be to mar 
the interest which it is the object of the game to 
stimulate. 

Tablets. 


THERE are very few of us who are not annoyed 
every once in a while by a futile effort to recall 
something with which we have confidently bur- 
dened the memory. It may be a word, a quotation, 
a circumstance, a character, or a historic fact. We 
were certain we should remember it, and now we 
cannot for our very life. All annoyance of this sort 


may be avoided by using tablets, which occupy 
so little space that they are never inconvenient. 
The jotting down of a word or two will be a suffi- 
cient clew or suggestion for the recall of the desired 
fact or thought when we are at leisure, and in the 


ga place. 


The amount of information that ma 
e gained by making memoranda and seeking ref- 
erence is far greater than would be supposed. The 





more memoranda you make, the more you will want 
to make. Such hints, followed by consultation of 
proper authorities, will soon put one in possession 
of an imposing array of valuable facts. 

People who have used tablets for any time find 
them indispensable. Through the agency of these 
they keep well advised of a hundred important 
things upon which they would ordinarily have no 
grasp. riting any thing down fixes it in the 
memory, so that the briefest record on tablets is 
better than any number of simple mental im- 
pressions. 

Writing in the Lap. 


MEN are accustomed to laugh at women for 
writing in their laps, imagining the habit to be an 
inevitable attendant of the feminine organization. 
The reason why women write in their lap is gen- 
erally that they have no other place to write, and 
necessity chooses what is nearest at hand. Writing 
in that way is not only inconvenient and awkward ; 
it is very unhealthful, particularly when done re- 
peatedly for any time. It has a tendency to make 
one round-shouldered ; it compresses the lungs and 
other parts of the system which should have full 
play. Any woman who uses a pen frequently, even 
though it be in private correspondence alone, should 
have a desk, or at least a table, to rest her arm on, 
and to prevent the greater —_ required by writing 
in the lap. Better still would be a high desk, at 
which she could stand. Erect she could accomplish 
her work without fatigue, and in a more satisfactory 
manner than while in a cramped position. She can 
far better afford to stand than to bend over, and by 
a little experience she would soon discover the dit 
ference between the two in the improvement of both 
her physical and mental condition. 
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Gardner’s ‘‘Homes and How to Make Them."’* 


To those readers who are revolving in their 
mind plans of building, this little book of Mr. Gard- 
ner’s will be doubly welcome; but those unfortu- 
nate ones who have just finished their houses will 
find it simply tantalizing—its hints and suggestions 
are so good and timely. Mr. Gardner brings us 
back to the point from which our pride and false 
taste led us astray so long ago, to houses as pic- 
turesque and truthful as the log-houses our fathers 
and grandfathers built. 

He confines himself mainly to suggestion with 
both pen and pencil. It is true that to the wise a 
hint is sufficient, yet most readers would have pre- 
ferred a little more detail, a little more of the 
“practical information” promised in the preface; 
in fact, less of the artist and more of the draughts- 
man. For instance, we do not care particularly for 
the various views we get of the Johns family, espe- 
pecially for the one where Mr. — is evidently 

sping his last in Mrs. Johns’s lap; but we should 
Fike to have seen their carpenters’ or masons’ bill, 
or the plan of their house, or even its front eleva- 


* Homes and How to Make Them. By E. C. Gardner. 
Tilustrated. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


| tion. 
| kitchen, which some people might think encum- 





We do get, however, the plan of sister Jane’s 


bered with conveniences, but it was hardly worth 


| while to make her and the schoolmaster rehearse 
| the “told, old story” for us, in that schoolmasterly 


manner, on the parlor sofa. Indeed the reader has 
no occasion to feel thankful for any of these little 
asides, these unprofessional sketches, in which our 
architect indulges his pencil on the slightest provo- 
cation, and he has reason to regret that the princi- 
pal matter is not more fully illustrated. On page 
63 is sketched one wing of a most charming house. 
What would not the reader, ripe for building, give 
to see the sketch filled out—the wings and body 
complete, and the plan thrown in, and the cost in 
a foot-note ? or the little house “on a side hill,” or 
the timber house with the ample roof, like a hen 
covering her brood—are there no insides to your 
“homes,” Mr. Architect ? 

Mr. Gardner draws and holds up to our admira- 
tion what may be considered the latest fashion in 
moderately priced country houses—namely, a house 
made of stone and wood—the first story of un- 
dressed stone surmounted with a story or half 
a story of timber. His designs are very beautiful, 
and deserve speedily to take shape in substantial 
homes throughout the land. This style affords 
great variety of treatment, and in the element of 
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the picturesque surpasses all other orders of domes- | 


tic architecture we have yet seen. It seems to be 
a hint taken from the old Norman architecture. 
The projecting gables, and the strong, heavy lines 
of timber-work are a most agreeable change from 


the hoods and deep verge-boards of Downing and | 
his school. Care needs to be taken, however, that | 
the house does not look as if some later owner, | 


needing more room, had clapped a wooden super- 
structure on a story of stone. The wood and the 
stone must blend, or take hold of each other in 
some way. In a French house of this kind which 


we have seen, the frame superstructure was shingled | 


and came down over the stone; it did not simply 
rest upon it, but was thrust down over it, clasping it 
firmly, and forming a deep projection and shadow 
all around. 

Our architect is equally successful and original 
in his treatment of frame houses throughout. If 
we fall in love with the wood-and-stone house at 
first sight, and resolve to build like it, we more 
than half regret it when we come to the design 
on page 143,—a wooden house, with long, sloping 
roof and timber finish,—an old-fashioned Dutch 
barn metamorphosed into a human dwelling, with- 
out the loss of one tittle of its primitive charm and 
suggestiveness. In speaking of this design Mr. 
Gardner makes one of the most truthful and strik- 
ing observations tu be found in his book, namely, 
that the character and expression of a building de- 
pend almost wholly upon the roof. A house means 
shelter, protection; hence he says, let the roof be 
bold and high, shedding the rain and the snow, and 
visible afar to the coming guest. What a blow is 
this to your abominable so-called French roof, or 
Mansard. The Mansard had its origin in the town, 
when it became desirable to add another story to 
an already tall building, without increasing, if pos- 
sible, its apparent height, and it has no place in the 
country, or in the rural village, especially upon 
dwelling-houses. 

We are sorry to see Mr. Gardner make the dis- 
couraging remark about “hard wood finish,” that it 
is over-expensive. The contrast between moving 
into a house where you get the delicious smell of 
our native woods—cedar, cherry, birch, etc., to say 
nothing of the pleasure to the eye, and into one where 
the atmosphere is loaded with the sickening odor 
of new paint, is so great that one ought to be will- 
ing to pay more for hard wood. But we need not. 
The difference in the cost is inconsiderable. In 
the first place, hard wood can be had in many parts 
of the country for a little more than half the cost 
of good pine. If it is worked up at the planing- 
mill, as it must be, the cost is a little more than for 
working up pine. The final smoothing, and fitting, 
and putting up in the house, which of course can 
only be done by hand, costs about double that of 
pine. Then you escape the painter’s bill, which is 
a large item. The oiling of the hard wood is quickly 
and easily done, and costs but a trifle. 

Mr. Gardner inculcates honesty in house-build- 
ing, believes in letting brick stand for brick, stone 
for stone, and wood for wood; takes down towers 
and folding-doors, tabooes “graining”’ and all man- 
ner of shams, and shows afresh, what we all know 
in our hearts, that the beauty of your house must be 
born with it, and cannot be thrust upon it. He has 
excellent chapters on ventilation, warming, the use 
and value of brick, ete. 

On the whole, his book is the fruit of a riper and 
more chaste and simple taste than any thing that 
has before appeared upon domestic architecture 
adapted to the wants of our people. 





“The Story of a House.” 


Mr. GARDNER deals mainly with the average- 
priced house, such as the yy of American citi- 


| zens may be supposed to be able, sooner or later, 


to build. But here we have the story of a French 
house—a country residence of a gentleman farmer— 
that cost $40,000. Just what kind of houses these 
French build—these people who have no word for 
home in their language—when they set themselves 


| about it in earnest, will doubtless prove an inter- 
| esting subject to a large class of readers. In this 


book the story is 7 and entertainingly told. We 
have all the details of construction from foundation 


| to ridge-board; every part is dwelt upon and pro- 
| fusely illustrated, and that the fomt ensemdle is in 


every way admirable cannot be denied. The author 


| believes that art, in architecture at least, consists in 


being true and simple; that the great point about a 


| house is its interior; that its exterior or envelope 
must shape itself about and conform to this inner 


necessity, and not take on airs on its own account. 
He will have nothing in his house that is not ex- 


| pressive of a real want, or that has not a good rea- 


son for its existence. What the passer-by may 


| think is of little account. He will take small heed 
| of the laws of symmetry or proportion in the con- 
| struction of a dwelling-house. Let the rooms be 


arranged or grouped according to the wants and the 
taste of the occupants, and let the outside effect take 
care of itself, as it surely will. He will not have a 
portico, because in that part of France it would be 
of little use, and would make the rooms which opened 
on its colonnades dark and gloomy. Study the cli- 
mate, the situation, and the wants and habits of the 
occupant, and make the structure in harmony with 
these. We have heard and applauded all this before, 
many times, but Monsieur, the architect, puts this 
fine doctrine in practice—or rather, it is clearly the 
moral of his finished structure, and, as was sure to 
be the case, this model house is not only convenient 
and free from false art, but it is extremely fair to 
see. It has a steep, high roof (not a Mansard), 
that sheds the sun and the rain easily. It is built 
of stone quarried on the spot. The author says: 
‘It is a good thing in architecture to make use of 
the necessities of the construction as a means of 


| decoration, and to frankly admit those necessities.” 


Now, there is little sense, when one thinks of it, in 
a smooth white ceiling, with a plaster cornice. It 
expresses nothing, and it covers up the real anato- 
my of the structure; and perhaps few persons of 
taste have built houses without regretting what 
seemed to be the necessity of covering up the beams 
and joists overhead, which give such a charm to rude 
primitive houses, and which now generally make the 
attic of a plastered house the most human and home- 
like part of it. Monsieur Viollet-le-Duc preserves 
his beams and joists and turns them to account in 
giving character and variety to his ceilings in a way 
that will make every reader who has just paid for 
his stuck-on cornice and broad paneling feel shame- 
facedly regretful. Instead of floor-joists of thin plank 
standing upon edge, as with us, he uses timbers 
about eight inches square, placed on their diagonal, 
their ends not thrust in the wall, but resting in 
notches in a timber planted against the wall, which 
is again supported by brackets or corbels—what 
he calls the ashlering system. The space between 
the joists is filled bya slight arch formed of two 


* The Story of a House. Translated from the French of 
Viollet-le-Duc, by George M. Towle. Illustrated by the author. 
Beston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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bricks, with mortar and coatings. This timber-work 
may be either painted or decorated with fillets, or 
different-colored woods may be used, and the natural 
grain allowed to show; in either case, it must make 
an extremely pleasing ceiling. Where the chimney- 
shaft passes and a fire-place with hearth is to be pro- 
vided for in the room above, the timbers are doubled, 
and two large stone corbels come out from the wall 


and uphold them—giving another pleasing form for | 


the eye. There are many other things in the de- 
sign and decoration of this house that we might take 
a hint from in this country. Among others, the 
disposition that is made of the outside blinds or 
shutters, strikes us as very happy. They are not 
allowed to swing around against the wall, not only 
because they thus have an ugly effect, but because 
they are unhandy to close; the window frame is set 


in the wall (which is nearly two feet thick) deep | 
| the hand of a cheerful guide, who, although he is 
| not entirely free from a little air of patronage toward 


enough to give the blind, made in two leaves, room 
to swing back against the jamb. This, of course, 


takes off from the depth of the jamb inside, but its | 


convenience and artistic effect more thay make up | 
| paper on Béranger may be called not only the best 


for this loss. 

One is curious about the interior decorations. 
The hall is wainscoted with oak, and the walls 
painted stone color, raised by strips of red. The 
drawing-room is surrounded by a paneling paint- 
ed white, with hangings of painted cloth. The 


ceiling, with its timbers, is covered with tints, | 
raised with black and white strips. In the bay- : ' 
i | be led, and everywhere we find him following.”’ It is 


window is placed a divan of chintz. The dining- 
room is surrounded by an oak paneling and hang- 


ings of painted cloth. The chamber of the mistress | 


of the house is hung in chintz, with a simple 
brown stylobate or base. 


All this description of the house is really put in 
the form of a story. There are characters, and in- 
cidents, and dialogue, and everywhere the inevita- 
ble French sprightliness and grace. Mr. Towle, | 
the translator, seems to have done his part of the | 
work well, as the printers and binders certainly | 


have done theirs. 
**The French Humorists."’ 


AT a time when men in this country have taken 
sides more or less with either Germany or France 


it is well to be reminded of the merits of the van- 
quished, even if it be found in that g/oire to which 
Frenchmen sorrowfully point, a glory by no means 
confined to the battle-field. Too many of us judge 
sweepingly; it is not seldom one hears bitter de- 
aunciations of the whole French nation because in 
1870 Louis Napoleon declared war on Germany. 
Yet, after all, we turn to France for models in liter- 
ature, painting, and even in music. Hers is one 
of the two great streams of literature an Anglo- 
Saxon or an Anglo-American must consider his 
own. Mr. Walter Besant in these pages continues 
his papers—one can hardly call them researches— 
on “ Early French Poetry.’’ He gives us a series 
of graceful essays on the satirists of France from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century, ranging from 
Rutebeuf, the “ouvéere, to Béranger, with the omis- 


sion of one of the great—Voltaire—on whom we may | 


reasonably expect a separate publication. Indeed, 


the present book is of necessity somewhat sketchy, | 


as if the author were afraid to trust in the attention 


of his readers. It appears that most of the articles | 


* The French Humorists. By Walter Besant, M.A., Christ's 
Church, Cambridge. Boston: Roberts Broth¢rs. 





have been published heretofore in various reviews, 
and hence exhibit concessions to the modern desire 
for education at high pressure. Unless the inten- 
tion be a premeditated one, to force readers to go to 
the originals, outline writing of this kind is a fault. 
Mr. Besant is only partly successful; a generous 
enthusiasm, however, lends fire to all his essays and 
areal charm to some; notably, the one on Béranger, 
which shows the essayist possessed of a fine re- 
sponsiveness to impressions and a good portion of 
artistic tact. A hearty contempt for priest-rule, 


| not inappropriate to a subject including so many 


priest-haters, and an occasional stroke at super- 


| stitions of every kind appear now and then to 


render grave the pervading style of slightly caus- 
tic humor, which counts for much in the pleasant 
flavor of the book. We are met with nothing la- 
boriously didactic, nothing pedantic, but are led by 


his authors, does not insist on being an instructor. 
To begin with the author nearest our day, the 


offered, but really charming, from the restrained 
enthusiasm with which Mr. Besant throws himself 
into sympathy with the chansonnier, and one may 
add, the happy, unhappy nation of which Béranger 
was the exponent. In regard to his criticism on him, 
it sounds oddly to read that the one thing missing in 
Béranger has bod discovered in this: “ We look to 


true, enough, that we may miss this in the man, but as 
to the chansonnicr, it is difficult to see why any one 
should look for it, for people do not sing what is 
new and startling; only when a grievance or a joy 
is old, incorporated with the people, inborn and 
vital, does the light song find a root. Therefore a 
chansonnier must always follow, and never lead. 
Going back to the Revelation, we have in a se- 
ries of dramatic periods worthy of Carlyle a sketch 
of Beaumarchais, the clever and scampish—Beau- 


| marchais, the demi-god of shoddy contractors, the 


injured creditor of our early Congress, the writer of 


| the “ Barbier de Seville,” and “ Mariage de Figaro.” 
| These plays Mr. Besant calls thin; they continue 


to be read, however, and will so continue, for they 
were not alone the legitimate outcome of the place 


2 - - . “ - | and time, but show human nature under certain 
in the duel whose first victory lies with Germany, 


phases, with a masterly cleverness. Gresset, Reg- 
nard, Moliére, Boileau, are the stepping-stones offered 
for our feet as we proceed up stream; La Fontaine, 
Scarron, Rabelais, these, indeed, are names that no 
liberal education can ignore. For each we have a 
warmly appreciative essay with whose conclusions 
it is not always necessary to agree, but each emi- 
nently successful in fixing the attention. Of Rabe- 
lais, that mountain of coarseness, it is said, with the 
greatest truth, that while, on the one hand, his filth 
is inexcusable on the score of the age or any other 
reason—on the other, it does not stick. Rabelais 
furnishes the singular example of literature that 
merits taking up with a tongs, yet whose power of 
harm is almost nothing, or infinitely small in com- 
parison with many novels in good repute. Mr. 
Besant, however, condemns him on other grounds, 
maintaining that he taught Frenchmen to mock at 
all things. It would seem wiser to say encourage 
rather than taught, for, like other writers, Rabelais 
was the tool of his time. He considers that the 
“Chronique Targantuine,” with which Rabelais 
made his début at Montpellier, was merely a gro- 
tesque imitation of the ferocious knight-errant 
tales in vogue, and written more in despair at failure 
of a more serious publication than with any definite 
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aim. The explanation is a plausible one in view of 
the hopeless jumble of characters in the “ Chronique.” 
Afterward, in the successive books of Pantagruel, he 
changed his monstrous figures more and more into 
human shapes, until at the last the Papacy is clearly 
sketched, almost named. Mr. Besant probably lays 
too much stress on Rabelais’s convent life to account 
for a peculiarity of his writings. The fact that, with 
one insignificant exception, no woman has been in- 
troduced into his books, has led him to seek the 
reason in the monastery; but a monk of such license, 
in so licentious a monkish age, could hardly fail to 
live as other men and monks. He must have come 
in contact with women of every grade; it was with 
greater probability a constitutional defect. He 
knew more than any other man of his age, says Mr. 
Besant, and tells us how he hated the monks, his 
brothers, who persecuted any man that dared to 
study. It is a terrible story minus tragedy, that of 
Rabelais, and throws a glare of the most lurid kind 
on a dark age. 

The article on the “ Roman de la Rose’”’ carries 
one back to the thirteenth century, to a pair of 
writers whose enormous poem Chaucer translated 
in part. The subject is a curious one, and gives a 
chance for some original views on Jean de Meung 
and the age he satirized. Chaucer being credited 
with the English translation, forces one to the con- 
sideration of how much we owe to French exam- 
ples. The reader of Spenser, for instance, works 
at a great disadvantage among the bewildering alle- 
gories, hidden in stanzas of undying beauty, until 
he reads the poets of the Continent during the five 
hundred years between Chaucer and Spenser. There 
he gets the clew to that kind of writing. 

Mr. Besant credits all his authors with a peculiar 
national trait named by Frenchmen themselves, 
esprit Gaulois,and nota little admired by themselves. 
He is an Englishman who is capable of seeing that 
other nations may possibly possess traits, even ad- 
mirable traits, that his own country may lack, and in 
that particular approaches the liberality of many 
thoughtful Germans, who, as a race of literary men, 
have been ever ready to accord to nations their 
due. France has probably never had more sincere 
admirers than Germans in almost every century; 
there may be a reaction at present, but it is owing 
to the fact that the admiration has been overdone. 
Our present author is a man of convictions if he can 
afford to stand up and sum his opinion as follows: 

“And so my humorists are all alike Every one, like Mon- 
taigne, might serve as a book of ‘ Hours’ fora Ninon del’ Enclos; 
in the face of every one the light clear eye that brightens for a 
pretty girl, for a song, for a feast, for spring-time and flowers, 
for a don-mot, for an espiéglerie. See how kind and 
tender-hearted they all are; shut your eyes to some of their 
faults—indeed, I have hidden them as much as I could—and 
own the virtues of generosity, elasticity, and self-denial. I have 
carefully abstained from instituting comparisons, but it remains 
now to claim, in the briefest manner, what may very possibly be 
disputed, superiority for the French over the English humorists. 
Rabelais, has, I maintain, a finer wit than Swilt; we have no 
political satire so good as the ‘Satyre Ménippée;’ we have no 
early English humor comparable for a moment with that of the 
JSabliaux ; we have no letter-writer like Voiture; we have no 
teller of tales like La Fontaine; and, lastly, we have no chan- 
sonnier like Béranger.” 


Where to Spend the Winter.* 


_ Dr. Howe’s little book is somewhat too tardy 
in its appearance to be of value this season to the 
army of invalids which moves Southward, or East- 


* Winter Homes for Invalids. An account of the various 
localities in Europe and America suitable for consumptives and 
other invalids during the winter months, with special reference 
to the climatic variations at each place, and their influence on 





| and melancholy smile. 





ward, or Westward, with the advent of the winter. 
But it sometimes happens that, after the main army 
has departed, the reserves, who manage to get 
through with the severities of the three calendar 
months of winter, are so much demoralized by their 
sufferings and losses that the thought of March with 
its boisterousness, and April with its treacherous- 
ness, is more than they can stand; and so they too 


| , * : 
| depart to meet the spring half-way on its return, 


or seek the summer in its perpetual home. To 
such, the little book which Messrs. Putnam offer in 
its seductive dress of green will seem, from its 
somewhat ambitious title, to promise the needful in- 
formation as to where they ought to go. 

It will be a little disappointing, possibly, to dis- 
cover, at the outset, that all this F ame J which 
the title promises, is to be looked for in so small a 
compass. And it presumes a power of unusual con- 
densation on the author’s part, or else a somewhat 
superficial treatment of his subject, that he has been 
able to bring it all within such narrow limits. We 
fear the average invalid will hardly accept the 
first as the true explanation; and we are sure the 
average critic will be compelled to insist upon the 
second. Testing the book in those chapters in re- 
gard to which experience has given us knowledge, 
we are disinclined to lean with full and perfect con- 
fidence upon this “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
The book will be useful, as giving at a glance, the 
various alternatives of travel, and as offering some 
general suggestions, more or less obvious, as to each 
of the resorts to which attention is directed. But 
he would be a very ingenuous patient, indeed, a 
very confiding and manageable invalid, who should 
determine on his course merely from the sugges- 
tions of this volume. 

Moreover, the small inaccuracies of the volume 
are so numerous that they do not encourage con- 
fidence in the author’s accuracy in regard to graver 
matters. When one reads, for example, that the 
principal resorts of health-seekers in Southern Cali- 
fornia “ extend from Point Conception, * * * down 
as far as San Francisco ”’—it is sufficiently puzzling 
and misleading, and needs a consultation of the 
map and some added reflection to discover that the 
author has been so careless as to write San Fran- 
cisco instead of San Diego. When, again, in the 
same chapter, he talks about giving vaslonenee “to 
quiet farm- houses” (in the Santa Clara Valley), 


| “where plenty of fresh milk, cream, and butter can 
| be had,” the experienced invalid who has been there, 


and who knows just how frequently and how easily 
such earthly paradises are accessible in the depths 
of the California adode, will be apt to smile a wild 
So, again, the old Spanish 
town of Monterey is recommended, with its desti- 
tution of conveniences for comfortable living, while 
Santa Cruz, with its accessible attractions and con- 
veniences —just across the bay—is not so much as 
mentioned. 

So, again, the chapter devoted to the Sandwich 
Islands does no sufficient justice to the incompara- 
ble climate and the many attractions of that group, 
in which, before long, a great proportion of Ameri- 
can invalids are to find their natural sanitarium. 
The horrors and perils of the windward side of the 
Islands scarcely exist, except in Dr. Howe’s chap- 
ter, while the tonic power of the rushing trade- 
wind, so fresh and yet so mild, so smooth and x 
so full of glorious life, and the delights of the Pa- 


disease 
gencies, 
Sons. 


. By Joseph W. Howe, M. D., Author of “ Emer- 
vathess Mie Breath,” etc., etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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cific beach beneath the palms at Waikiki, where, 
all the year long, one may bathe without the slight- 
est risk or inconvenience, do not seem to be at all 
appreciated—as, indeed, they cannot be, till one 
has known them by experience. Moreover, one 
discovers here the same inaccuracy which we have 
already indicated in the chapter on Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mauna Haleakala is not “the largest vol- 
cano in the world,’’—is, in fact, not a volcano at all, 
but is simply an extinct crater. It is the largest 
crater in the world; but to make it “ninety-five 
miles in circumference” is to leave little room on 
the Island of Maui for any invalids who might desire 
to go there. And yet once more, the voyage from 
San Francisco to Honolulu consumes eight days only 
(by steamer), and not fourteen; and “the elegant 
steamers of the Pacific Mail Company” have not, 
for two years past, been running. 

Dr. Howe’s book is certainly good enough to be 
better; and perhaps he will think it worth his while 
to enlarge and correct it, and so make it supply a 
want which year by year is increasingly manifest. 
Of his ability to make an accurate and really valu- 
able work, the present volume, with all its faults, 
affords sufficient evidence. 


A New Theological Treatise.* 


THE new theological treatise issued anonymously 
from the press of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
will be sure to attract general notice, and, on the 
whole, will be widely useful. Perhaps no work 
treating of the same general subject, since Arch- 
deacon Hare’s “ Mission of the Comforter,’’ has 
such considerable claim on popular attention. It is 
preéminently popular in style—evidently the work 
of some one who has had experience in the art of 
putting things, and who knows how to secure the 
attention and instruct the mind of the ‘‘average 
man,” whether he be auditor or reader. Of late, 
the popular books of doctrinal discussion have been 
mostly in the realm of Christology. That realm 
has not yet been exhaustively explored, nor is it 
with any such thought that this author invites to a 
field in which there has been still less of research 
and of speculation. But it is safe to say that the 
present book would not have been written had it 
not been for the recent literature that has followed 
in the wake of “ Ecce Homo;”’ and also that the 
popular interest which that literature has excited, 
and in part supplied, will be the best preparation 
for and assurance of the success and usefulness of 
this essay. 

The tone in which the book is written is at once re- 
cognized as being nearly the same with that in which 
the ‘**Ecce Homo” discussion was opened. One 
discovers immediately the same concessive spirit,— 
concessive of non-essentials,—tentative, candid, but, 
after all, essentially the same by which the faith of 
the Church in all ages has been characterized, only 
choosing to express itself in new —— and 
to translate itself so far as possible into the very 
language of the objector, if so be it may win him 
by such guile. The merit of the book is in its dis- 
use of hackneyed phrases and words which seem 
like cant, in its avoidance of ruts in which the wheels 
of thought move on mechanically, in its modern- 
izing of old truth so that it loses all that look of 
outgrown antiquity which dry, traditional doctrine 





* The Paraclete: An essay on the personality and ministry 
of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 





so often wears. And the skill by which this newness 
and originality of method is made to consist with 
profound reverence and perfect dignity of expres- 
sion, bespeaks a writer not only most accomplished 
in his art, but most devout also in the spirit and 
temper of his mind. 

The chapters, which are all of manageable and 
convenient length, are of very unequal merit. The 
om ayy for example, on “the conviction work of the 
Holy Ghost,” is not to be compared for thorough- 
ness, or for acuteness and accuracy of spiritual in- 
sight, with the closing chapter of Dr. Bushnell’s 
recent volume, “Forgiveness and Law,” in which 
he discusses the same specific theme. On the other 
hand, the chapter on “The Inspiration of Christ's 
Biography,” is extraordinarily fresh and able; and 
some of the later chapters of the “ affirmative’’ part 
of the volume glow with the fervor of profound 
thought and eloquent expression. The second half 
of the book, which is controversial in its tone, is 
somewhat less effective—partly, no doubt, because 
it deals with criticism, of which the world is grow- 
ing weary. But altogether the volume is one pre- 
eminently readable and likely to be greatly useful, 
and one which should be, and doubtless will be 
soon, found in the hands of thoughtful men and 
women inside and outside of our churches. 


Whitney’s “Oriental and Linguistic Studies.’’* 


THOUGH it was hardly to be expected that the 
public would not promptly accept the conditions on 
which Professor Whitney, in the preface of his 
fermer volume, promised a continuation of these 
‘* Studies,’’ we cannot forbear expressing our grati- 
fication at the evidence thus afforded of the hearty 
reception with which they have met. Of this 
second series it is enough to say that the subjects, 
which are of a different class, are treated in the 
same admirable manner. About one-half of the 
papers, mainly those which occupy the first half of 
the volume, appear in nearly the form in which they 
were first published; the remainder are new or re- 
written. We have first three historical sketches,— 
of the British rule in India, of China, with an esti- 
mate of the character of her people and civiliza- 
tion, and of foreign intercourse with China. These 
sketches owe so little of their interest to the imme- 
diate circumstances which called them forth—the 
Indian mutiny and the English and French war 
with China—that we can still point to nothing of 
moderate compass on these subjects so valuable. 
Reviews of Miiller’s “Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” and of Cox’s “Aryan Mythology,” works 
which have much in common, follow. Miiller and 
Cox, who bear to each other the relation of master 
and pupil, have treated to a considerable extent the 
same subject in the same method and spirit. Miil- 
ler’s acknowledged services to the new science of 
Comparative Mythology, the authority and wide- 
spread popularity of his writings, make such criti- 
cism as his views here receive the more needful. 
Dean Alford’s “ Queen’s English” is next, we need 
not say innocently, made to yield both entertain- 
ment and instruction. An article on English or- 
thography sets forth in the clearest manner how 
indefensible on theoretical grounds, and of how 





* Oriental and Linguistic Studies. Second Series. The East 
and the West; Religion and Mythology Oodepraty and 
Phonology ; Hindu Astronomy y Wilham Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale Col- 


| lege. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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slight advantage toward preserving the history and 
etymology of words, is our traditional mode of spell- 
ing, and shows that a phonetic spelling, if only the 
immense difficulties in the way of its introduction 
shall ever be overcome, will not only effect a vast 
saving of labor worse than useless, but will also be 
a positive help to the scientific study of English. 
Some of the newest of the investigations contained in 
the volume, and to many they are likely to prove the 
most interesting, are embodied in the article on the 
Elements of English Pronunciation. We have 
here an analysis of the sounds of the language, an 
account of the mode of their production, of their 
natural relationships drawn out in orderly sequence, 
of their relative frequency of occurrence, and of the 
more important changes through which they have 
passed, such as only the most skillful phonetist, 
who is at the same time a master in the science of 
language, could give us. So in the next article, on 
the relation of vowel and consonant, Professor 
Whitney has given a perfectly satisfactory state- 
ment, and, so far as we know, he was the first to do 
this, of precisely what the distinction consists in, and 
also what constitutes a syllable. In a review of 
Bell’s “* Visible Speech,” the last in the group of 
articles on phonology, the merits of the system are 
acknowledged, but with a somewhat lower estimate 
of its value than English phonetists are wont to 
claim for it. In the last two articles, on the Sans- 
krit accent, and on the lunar zodiac of the Hindus, 
the Arabs and the Chinese, Professor Whitney ad- 
dresses himself mainly to the narrower circle of 
professed orientalists, to whom this restatement of 

is views on points which he has so ably discussed 
before will be most acceptable. 


“The Scottish Philosophy.’’* 


PRESIDENT McCosn’s Weyer > | of the Scottish 


Philosophy”’ supplies a want which has long been 
felt by the student of the Speculative Sciences, and 
furnishes much information which is interesting to 
the general reader. Being written by a Scotchman, 
who is also a metaphysician, it is not only a work 
of love, but it is a work of a master in his line. The 
term, Scottish Philosophy, is somewhat doubtful and 
elastic in its signification. It is more usually applied 
to a particular type of philosophy, viz.: that initi- 
ated and formulated by Dr. Thomas Reid, and con- 
ceived to have been developed, emended, and per- 
fected by Sir William Hamilton. Though such a 
philosophy, in the strict sense of the term, does not 
exist, except in the fancies of ill-informed critics, 
it is nevertheless true, that a certain mode of con- 
ducting speculative and psychological inquiries is 
common to those who are usually called Scottish 
Philosophers. These characteristics are enumer- 
ated and explained by Dr. McCosh in the beginning 
of the volume as being inductive in method, using 
consciousness as the instrument of observation, 
and accepting principles prior to and independent 
of experience. It would be an error to conclude 
that all the philosophers between Hutcheson and 
Hamilton, who are noticed in this elaborate work, 
have been distinguished pre-eminently by these 
features. Nota few are noticed who were Scottish 
Philosophers in no other sense than that they were 
born and bred in Scotland. We do not complain, 





* The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, Criti- 
cal, from Hutcheson to Hamilton." By James McCosh, LL. D., 
D.D., President of the College of New Jersey. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 





however, that the author has given himself a larger 
liberty than his title allowed. In so doing, he has 
made a book of wider and more varied interest, in- 
cluding sketches of many men and incidents which 
we should not ordinarily look for in a history of 
metaphysical opinions. Dr. McCosh, though often 
discursive, is never dull. His zeal in research has 
brought to light a great variety of matter hitherto 
inaccessible, not a little of which he has rescued 
from utter and inevitable oblivion in perishable 
manuscripts. The volume needs no recommenda- 
tion of ours to those who are familiar with the 
writings of the distinguished author. Speculative 
and psychological criticism our readers will not care 
to receive. The literary excellences and defects— 
of construction, diction, and illustration, are such 
as the other writings of Dr. McCosh have already 
made familiar to the public. 


“Ten Days in Spain." * 


It is not always possible to make a record of per- 
sonal adventures and experiences of fascinating in- 
terest to the general senlen. Miss Kate Field has 
tried to put into her little book, which bears the 
above title, enough brightness and vivacity to sup 
ply any lack of variety. She has measurably suc- 
ceeded, and her screed is certainly crisp and witty 
all the way through. It does not pretend to be 
sage, nor yet is it descriptive—except by accident. 
A woman confiding herself te the tender mercies 
of a hired courier, and embarking on a journey of 
discovery into a ae disturbed by war, affords a 
spectacle of courage which men might envy. Her 
adventures, if not thrilling, are sure to be odd, and 
oddity perfectly describes the haps and mishaps of 
the fair tourist, as well as the manner of her relation 
of them. Throughout the book there is a hearty con- 
tempt for the conventional way of saying and doing 
things, which must have come from the same frank 
disregard of dangers and small troubles which moved 
the writer to undertake the journey. There are no 
high and mighty thoughts; but the author is brave 
enough to tell us all about the small things which 
were so much to her. We should have been glad 
to sce larger pictures of life in Spain, but what 
could you expect in ten days? 


“The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines."’ 


A NEW edition of Mary Cowden Clarke’s “ The 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines” is welcome, and 
new editions will continue to be welcome, we believe, 
for many years tocome. This of the Putnams :; a 
pretty book, albeit the type is rather too delicate, 
and the paper not of an agreeable tonc—neither 
white nor tinted. We seem a long ry! off from the 
art of making handsome books, and the pity is, we 
have deteriorated, for, twenty years ago, much bet- 
ter work was done in this country than is done now. 
Mrs. Clarke’s oe for her book—her expla- 
nations of why and wherefore, were really not 
needed; we are sure that whatever the maker of 
the “Concordance to Shakespeare’’—that monu- 
mental work, more lasting than brass—chooses to 
do in her own field will be well done, and will prove 
its own excuse for being. These stories have 
pleased many readers, and their charm is not far to 
seek. The notion is an original one, and it is 
worked out with much philosophy and knowledge 





*Ten Days in Spain. By Kate Field. Illustrated. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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of human nature. We half suspect the germ of it 
in Mrs. Clarke’s mind to be somebody’s title of an 
imaginary essay ‘‘on what Lady Macbeth might 
have been if her education had not been neglected,” 
though this suggestion was not necessary, since 
Shakespeare gives hints enough in all his portraits 
that his people had a past. If Mrs. Clarke has not 
a creative imagination, she has creative reason, and 
builds up her structure carefully and earnestly, stone 
by stone, setting fair windows and pleasant galleries, 
and doors that open inward to human habitation 
and outward to nature. Mrs, Clarke has a power 
of description that reminds us often of George 
Eliot, and her manner is as grave and collected, as 
sweet and sincere. She is certainly one of the 
noble ones in the band of Englishwomen to whom 
we owe so much—Maria Edgeworth, Mary Lamb, 
George Eliot, Mrs. Jameson, Christina Rossetti, 
Mrs. Browning, Mary Cowden Clarke—what a 
bright and wholesome company! 


What is Modern Christianity ? 


Ir is not a very difficult thing to attribute to the 
religion of the Lord — Christ a = which 
does not, of right, belong to it, and then to de- 


nounce it for the inconsistencies of its professors 
with that assumption, or for its failure to carry into 
practical effect the spirit so attributed to it. Nor 
does it need a clever satirist to impose a false and 
even an impossible method on Christianity, and 
then to show how such a method has not been real- 
ized in fact, and is not and will not be. And yet 


NATURE 
The Education of Women. 


None of the subjects discussed at the recent 
meeting of the British Association at Belfast were 
of greater practical importance than the one intro- 
duced to the notice of the Economic Section by 
Mrs. Grey in her paper on the Science of Educa- 
tion, and supplemented by the address afterward 
delivered by her at the aan | held under the 
auspices of the National Union for Improving the 
Education of Women of all Classes. 

The branch which specially concerns us is the 
extent to which instruction in some or all of the 
various branches of science should enter into the 
liberal education of women; and this, again, is but 
a phase of the more general question as to the 
mode in which, if at all, the education of girls 
should differ from that of boys. With regard to 
the difference which has been established by general 
custom or prejudice between the ordinary curricu- 
lum of the studies of boys and girls, Miss Davies 
has pointed out with great force, in one of her 
essays on the “‘ Higher Education of Women,” what 
appear at first sight some glaring inconsistencies 
and absurdities. To boys who are destined for a 
mercantile life or a public career, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with French and German is now almost 
indispensable; Latin and Greek are, however, almost 
universally taught in boys’ schools, while the mod- 
ern languages are considered an essential part of 
the course of study of a girl, to whom they will be 














this is about what has been done by the somewhat 
famous author of “The Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School,” in the little tract just issued (reprinted 
in America by W. F. Gill & Co.) under the title 
“Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism.” 
The aim of the tract is to show that modern Chris- 
tianity falls far short of what Christ (if indeed 
Christ ever lived and was what he is represented 
in the gospels) intended his religion to be. Mani- 
festly an Eenses and fair discussion of such a sub- 
ject ought to occupy itself, at the outset, with the 
agg “What did Christ, in fact, intend?”’ But 
this question is hardly so much as raised by the 
author. With a coolness of assumption fairly stu- 
—— he affirms that “Christianity must either 
»e a human philosophy, designed to make this earth 
a pleasant place to live in, or else a message from 
God, bidding men to make this earth as unpleasant 
to themselves as possible, so as to secure hereafter 
the joys of heaven.’”’ Shutting us up to this meager 
choice of alternatives, it is easy for the satirist to 
find victims to impale on one horn or the other of 
his dilemma. But with a misconception so com- 
plete at the outset, it would be useless to hope for 
intelligent treatment of his subject as he proceeds 
with his discussion. And of the treatment which 
we get it is enough for us to say, borrowing the 
arrogant and didactic tone of the author himself, 
that if it is intelligent, it is not honest; and if it is 
honest, it is not intelligent. The glass house through 
which the author makes his civilized heathen throw 
such destructive stones, is one that never existed 
save in his own somewhat uninstructed imagina- 
tion. 


AND SCIENCE. 


of much less service. A fair knowledge of the ele- 


| ments of physics and chemistry would be of immense 


advantage to a woman in the management of a 
household; but these are subjects considered by 
many to be decidedly unfeminine. Music is the 
most inexhaustible and harmless recreation for the 
mind overtasked with the burden of daily cares; 
but music hardly comes within the scope of a boy’s 
education, at least in this country; while it is 
almost compulsory on girls, whether they have the 
talent for it or not, and who have, at all events, 
abundant other occupation, such as needlework, for 
their leisure moments. The earliest years of a 
child’s life are almost entirely regulated for good or 
evil by the mother and her female dependents; but 
any knowledge of human physiology or hygiene has 
been till recently almost forbidden to the girl on the 
score of delicacy. May we not sum up by saying that 
few men have the leisure, after they arrive at man- 
hood, for pursuing the studies of their youth; while 
an enormous number of women of the upper and 
middle classes would be most thankful for a rational 
substitute for the purposeless vacuity in which they 
are at present forced to spend a large portion of 
their time? And yet, in the face of this, it is still 
the orthodox creed, that the education which any 
English gentleman gets or can get at a public school 
or university is too broad or too deep for the mass 
of women of the same class. 

The vision that frightens many from looking with 
candid and impartial mind at the problem of the 
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higher education of women is the fear that the edu- 
cated women will be lifted out of what we are 
pleased to term her sphere, and rendered unfit for 
what man considers to be her duties. But the ad- 
mirers of the uneducated women may take comfort 
in the assurance given them by Professor Fawcett 
at the Brighton Meeting of the British Association, 
that whatever facilities are offered for improving 
their minds, there will still be left, for many years, 
an ample supply of those who prefer to remain ig- 
norant and uncultured to satisfy all demands.— 
[“ NATURE.”’] 
Deep Sea Sounding. 


A GREAT improvement has, within the last two 
or three years, been devised and practically devel- 
oped by Sir William Thomson. Instead of using a 
hempen sounding-line, or a cord of any kind, he 
uses a single steel wire of the kind manufactured as 
piano-forte wire. He has devised a new machine 
for letting down into the sea the wire with its 
sinker, and for bringing both the wire and the 
sinker up again when the bottom has been reached. 
With his apparatus, in its earliest arrangement, and 
before it had arrived at its present advanced condi- 
tion of improvement, he sounded in June, 1872, in 
the Bay of Biscay, in a depth of 2,700 fathoms, or a 
little more than three miles, and brought up again 
his sinker of 30 Ibs. weight after it had touched the 
bottom, and with it, also, an abundant specimen of 
ooze in a suitably arranged tube attached to the 
lower end of the sinker. 

An important feature in his machine consists in a 
friction-brake arrangement, by which an exactly 
adjusted resistance can be applied to the drum or 
pulley which holds the wire coiled around its cir- 
cumference, and which, on being allowed to re- 
volve, lets the wire run off it down into the sea. 
The resistance is adjusted so as to be always less 
than enough to bear up the weight of the lead or 
iron sinker, together with the weight of the sus- 
pended wire, and more than enough to bear up the 
weight of the wire alone. Thus it results that the 
arrival of the sinker at the bottom is indicated very 
exactly on board the ship by the sudden cessation 
of the revolving motion of the drum from which the 
wire was unrolling. 

Another novel feature of great importance con- 
sists in the introduction of an additional hauling-up 
drum or pulley, arranged to act as an auxiliary to the 
main drum during the hauling-up process. The 
auxiliary drum has the wire passed once or twice 
round its circumference at the time of hauling up, 
and is turned by men so as to give to the wire, ex- 
tending from it into the sea, most of the pull re- 
quisite for drawing it up out of the sea, and it passes 
the wire forward to the main drum, there to be 
rolled in coils, relieved from the severe pull of the 
wire and sinker hanging in the water. Thus the 
main drum is saved from being crushed or crumpled 
by the excessive inward pressure which would re- 
sult from two or three thousand coils of very tight 
wire if that drum, unaided, was required to do the 
whole work of hauling up the wire and sinker. 

The wire, though exposed to the sea-water, is 
preserved a rust by being kept constantly, 
when out of use, either immersed in, or moistened 
with, caustic soda. The fact that steel and iron may 
be preserved from rust by alkali is well known to 
chemists, and is considered to result from the effect 
of the alkali in neutralizing the carbonic acid con- 
tained in the water, as this carbonic acid appears to 
be the chief cause of the rusting of steel and iron.— 
(Pror. James THOMPSON. } 
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Mortality by Railway Accidents. 


In his address before the Mechanical Section of 
the British Association, Professor James Thompson 
discusses the question of improvements in adie 
engineering. ‘by reference to the reports for the 
last twenty-seven years, he shows that in the early 

art of that period about one passenger in five mil- 
ion was killed. Through the period the number 
steadily diminished, till, in 1873, it was one in eleven 
million. Among the employés of the roads, how- 
ever, a very different state of affairs exists, for in 
the same year, 1873, one out of every 323 employés 
of the railroads in Great Britain lost his life. The 


| great majority of these accidents occurred at stations 


and along the lines in the operations of coupling 
and shunting, or switching the cars from one track 
to another. 


Original Cause of Migration of Birds. 


In discussing the Scandi pvian poet’s theory of 


| flight, given in “Nature and Science” for the Jan- 


uary No., Alfred Newton says: In some cases 
scarcity of food would seem to be a sufficient cause, 


| and it is undoubtedly the most obvious one that pre- 


sents itself to our mind. As food grows scarce toward 
the end of summer in the most northern limits of the 


| range of a species, the individuals affected thereby 


seek it in other countries. Thus doing, they press 
upon the haunt of other individuals; these in like 
manner upon that of yet others, and so on, until the 
movement which began in the far north is commu- 
nicated to the individuals occupying the extreme 
southern range of the species at that season; though, 
but for such an invasion, these last might be content 
to stay some time longer in the enjoyment of their 
existing quarters. When we consider, however, 
the return movement, at the end of winter, it is 
doubtful, I think, whether scarcity of food can be 
assigned as its sole or sufficient cause. But here 
we feel the want of knowledge. At present we are 
far too little acquainted with the physical peculiari- 
ties of those more equatorial regions, which in 
winter are crowded with emigrants from the north, 
to come to any final decision. It seems not too 
violent an assumption to suppose that though such 
regions are well fitted for the winter resort of the 
bird population of the north, they may be deficient 
in certain necessaries for the nursery; and it seems 
still less of an assumption to suppose that even if 
such necessaries are not wanting, yet that the re- 
gions in question would not supply food sufficient 
for both parents and offspring. But another point 
must not be overlooked. The most sedentary of 
birds year after year occupy the same quarters in 
the breeding season. It seems to me, therefore, 
that among the causes of migration the desire of 
returning to old haunts must be included. 


Flowers and Insects. 

Every one knows how important flowers are to 
insects; every one knows that bees and butterflies 
derive the main part of their nourishment from the 
honey or pollen of flowers; but comparatively few 
are aware, on the other hand, how much the flowers 
themselves are dependent on insects. 

Yet it is not much to say, if flowers are very use- 
ful to insects, insects, on the other hand, are in 
many cases absolutely necessary to flowers; that 
if insects have been in some respects modified and 
adapted with a view to the acquirement of honey 
and pollen, flowers, on the other hand, owe their 
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scent and colors, nay, their very existence in the 
poses form, to insects. Not only have the bril- 
iant colors, the smell, and the honey of flowers 
been gradually developed under the action of 
natural selection to encourage the visits of insects, 
but the very arrangement of the colors, the circular 
bands and radiating lines, the form, size, and posi- 
tion of the petals, are arranged with reference to 
the visits of insects, and in such a manner as to in- 
sure the grand object which renders these visits 
necessary. Thus the lines and bands by which so 
many flowers are ornamented have reference to the 
position of the honey; and it may be observed that 
these honey guides are absent in night-flowers, 
where they would not show, and would therefore 
be useless. 

The pollen, of course, though very useful to 
insects, 1s also essential to the flower itself; but the 
scent and the honey, at least in their present devel- 
opment, are mainly useful to the plant in securing 
the visits of insects, and the honey also sometimes in 
causing the pollen to adhere to the proboscis of the 
insect. Among other obvious evidences that the 
beauty of flowers is useful in consequence of its 
attracting insects, we may adduce those cases in 
which transference of the pollen is effected in dif- 
ferent manners in nearly allied plants, sometimes 
even in different species belonging to the same 
genus. 

Many flowers close their petals during rain, which 
is obviously an advantage, since it prevents the 
honey and pollen from being spoilt or washed away. 
Every body, however, has observed that even in fine 
weather certain flowers close at particular hours. 
This habit of going to sleep is surely very curious. 
Why should flowers do so? 

In animals we can understand it; they are tired 
and require rest. But why should flowers sleep? 
Why should some flowers do so and not others? 
Moreover, different flowers keep different hours. 
The daisy opens at sunrise and closes at sunse*, 
whence its name—‘“‘day’s eye.” The dandelion is 
said to open at seven and close at five. The “John 
go to bed at noon” opens at four in the morning 
and closes at noon, and in some parts of the coun- 
try farmers’ boys are said to regulate their dinner 
time by it. 

Now, it is obvious that flowers which are fertil- 
ized by night-flying insects would derive no advan- 
tage from being open by day; and, on the other 
hand, that those which are fertilized by bees would 
gain nothing by being open at night. Nay, it would 
be a disadvantage, because it would render them 
liable to be robbed of their honey and pollen b 
insects which are incapable of fertilizing them. 1 
would venture to suggest, then, that the closing of 
flowers may have reference to the habits of insects, 
and it may be observed, also, in support of this, that 
wind-fertilized flowers never sleep.—[SIR JOHN 
LUBBOCK. ] 
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Metallic Spectra. 


THE ordinary methods of observing these spectra 
are: Ist. By heating the body in the ine of a Bun- 
sen burner. 2d. To pass the sparks from a Ruhm- 
korff’s machine with a condenser attached, between 
poles of the metal to be examined. 3d. To pass 
short electric sparks from the coil without a con- 
denser, between a platinum wire and a solution of the 
chloride of the metal. In employing this method, M. 
Lecogq de Boisbaudran recommends the use of a short 
tube to hold the liquid; through the bottom of this 
the negative pole should pass; the positive pole, 
either of platinum or iridium, should then be 
brought within two or three millimeters of the sur- 
face of the liquid. Unless the free wire is positive, 
only the air spectrum will be obtained. In the 
case of alkaline salts, he states that a fine spectrum 
is obtained by passing sparks between a fused bead 
of the salt and a platinum wire heated to redness 
in a flame. 

Of these lines in metallic spectra Mr. Thomas 
Andrews says: “The frequent reproduction of the 
comparatively simple spectra of the metals obtained 
at the low temperature of the gas flame, in element- 
ary works on chemistry, unaccompanied by suffi- 
cient explanation, has tended to give rise to partial 
and even incorrect conceptions of the grandeur and 
extent of this subject. oo many persons believe 
that the spectrum of sodium consists solely of a 
- of fine lines corresponding to the double line, 

), of the solar spectrum? How few know that at 
the high temperature of the electric spark it exhibits 
three other pairs of well defined lines,—one in the 
orange, med in in the yellow, and another in the 
green, together with a nebulous band on the confines 
of the blue? All these may easily be seen by pass- 
ing the electric spark in a non-luminous flame be- 
tween a fused bead of sulphate or chloride of sodi- 
um and a platinum wire.” 


Memoranda. 


Dx. T. MorFFrat, from an examination of the 
records of the last nineteen years, finds that the 
maximum of sun spots gives a maximum of ozone 
in the atmosphere, while a minimum of sun spots 
gives a minimum of ozone. 


Dr. Kosch, of Vienna, has discovered that cer- 
tain colors may be made fire-proof, and may thus be 
used for painting on china in any required tone. 
These colored enamels are prepared so that they 
may be used like ordinary oil-colors, and conse- 
quently combined in every conceivable tint, without 
being injured by the action of fire. 


Success in the indoor cultivation of ivy is almost 
entirely dependent upon keeping the leaves clean. 
For this purpose they should be washed with clean 
water at least once a week. 


ETCHINGS. 


In Strict Confidence. 
DEAR NELLIF : 
I turn to you, love, in my trouble; 
I know I ought not, but I mst speak or die! 


I’ve found out at last that all bliss is a bubble— 
Don’t think, though, with Jack there is aught 


gone awry: 


Our house is superb, and dear Jack is just splen- 
did, 
The baby’s the sweetest that ever you saw; 
I think that my home would be Heaven de- 
scended ; 
To Earth, were it not for—my mother-in-law. 
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Of course, I set out with a view to adore her— 

Jack’s mother, you know!—I threw open my 
heart, 

And daily in humblest salams bent before her. 
To win her affection, I tried every art. 

I credited her with all good in creation, 
I shut my eyes tight and would mo? see a flaw; 

But now, spite of all, to my own consternation, 
I find myself hating my mother-in-law. 


If I wish for a thing, she’ll advise the contrary, 
She waylays my orders for dinner and tea, 
She worries the nurse-maid, and nags cook and 
Mary; 


Criticises my friends, and politely snubs me. 


She tries to control all my household expenses; 
She’d keep every key, if she could, in her claw; 
With strictures she drives me half out of my 
senses— 
I wonder if Job had a mother-in-law? 


And Jack, if he knew it, of course would be 
worried ; 
But men are so stupid; and I'll never tell! 
He wonders, I know, why I often seem flurried, 
Yet to speak would be useless I know very 
well— 
In some things no bat than a man can be blind- 
er— 
He’d not understand, but just answer, “Oh, 
shaw! 
She doesn’t half mean it. 
her—”’ 
Just fancy “not minding” my mother-in-law! 


Go on and don’t mind 


If I dance at a party. “ Such conduct’s improper; ”’ 
If I smile at a partner, there’s straightway a 
scene ; 
If I buy a new dress, she counts up every cop- 
er, 
And lake “ Such extravagance never was seen!”’ 
She manages always with such a sly knack, too, 
She | nay folks believe she’s a saint without 
aw. 
I half wish I were dead, Nell—and baby and 
Foe too— 
In Heaven one can’t have a mother-in-law! 


She ruled her own household; why can’t she 
permit me 
To govern in turn in my own now as well? 
If you’ve any advice (there, it’s post time!) re- 
mit me 
The same. Adieu, darling! 
As ever, yours, 
BELLE. 
P. S.—Of all wives, Nellie dear, my surmise is, 
Mother Eve was the luckiest the world ever 
saw: 
Though they lost an estate in a certain “ Fall 
Crisis.” 
She and Adam had never a mother-in-law! 
A. W 


THE difficulty of defining an offense in the eye 
of the law is well illustrated by the following anec- 
dote, which is related of a mayor of Folkestone, 
Eng., who bore the nickname of old Steady Baker. 
A boy was brought before him for stealing goose- 
berries. Baker turned over “ Burn’s Justice,” but 
not not being able to find the article he wanted in 
the book, which is alphabetically arranged, he lifted 





up his spectacles, and addressed the culprit thus: 
** My lad, it’s very lucky for you that, instead of 
stealing goooseberries, you are not brought here for 
stealing a goose; there’s a statute against stealing 
geese, but | can’t find anything about gooseberries 
in all ‘Burn;’ so let the prisoner be discharged, 
for I suppose it is no offense.” 


A MAN may know many things, and yet be very 
ignorant as regards fish. An instance of this ich- 
thyological fact was a learned doctor, a fellow of 
Eton, who once ordered one of his ponds to be 
cleared out. A great number of carp, tench, eels, 
etc., were taken in the course of the operation. He 
was at dinner with some friends who had been view- 
ing the work, when a servant came in to inform him 
that in draining off the water the men had found a 
chalybeate. “ Have they, indeed?” cried he, with 
much interest. “I am very glad tohear it. Tell 
them to put it along with the other fish at present.”’ 


THE number of misquotations that are extant in 
our daily reading is much greater than the ordinary 
reader would suppose, and the most notable in- 
stances are from the most famous authors. Shakes- 
peare and Milton, for example, are perpetually 
mangled. The last line of “ Lycidas”’ is seldom 
quoted as Milton wrote it, 7. ¢. : 

“ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 

The most amusing Shakespearean misquotations 
are derived from the stage, and when not made on 
purpose, are generally traceable to the stupidity of 
supernumeraries. Such a one is the line from 
“ Richard.the Third ”’: 

“* My lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass,” 
which the person who delivers it is warned to bear 
carefully in mind, and which, bearing in mind his 
warning, he is apt to read: 

“‘ My lord, stand back, and let the parson cough.” 

The imprecation of “ Lear,’’ containing the lines: 

** That she may feel 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child!” 
was once turned to worse than nonsense by a great 
tragedian when he was tearing his passion to tat- 
ters: 

“ That she may feel 

How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is 

To have a toothless child!” 

An eccentric actor, whose mania took the form 
of new readings, maintained that Horatio was really 
Hamlet’s father, and justified himself in the scene 
in which Hamlet moralizes over the skull of Yorick, 
by saying : 

—— “ And smelt so, Pa.” 


W. Gorpon Sraptes, M. D., C. M., R. N., has 
a book on cats, in which he tells how you can teach 
tricks to any intelligent pussy. There, for instance, 


| is the common trick of jumping through your arms. 
| Begin, he says, by holding the arms low between 


your legs; then hold them on one side and make 
her jump either way; raise your arms higher and 
higher, till, standing erect, you form a large P, and 
puss springs through the bend of it; and finally 
she may be taught to leap over your head—if you 
are not too tall. 

You can, with patience, teach her to go through 
a hoop—even covered with thin tissue paper (at 
first. this must be oiled, so as to be nearly trans- 
parent), or you can dip your hoop in methylated 
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spirits of wine, and she will go through all the 
same. 

Many wonderful stories of cat sagacity are told 
by the Retr Surgeon—stories both pathetic and 
amusing. The Doctor once, as he tells us, drowned 
a favorite animal rather than leave it with people 
who would not take good care of it. There’s devo- 
tion for you! 

He tells about one pussy who knew certain days 
in the week. A shopkeeper had a Tom tabby 
which he kept night and day in his shop, to keep 
off mice and rats. On Saturdays, Tom was allowed 
to accompany his master home, a distance of nearly 
a mile, and to remain at home until the following 
Monday. Pussy got used to this; and as the shop 
was always kept open until ten o’clock on Satur- 
days, Tom regularly left the place and went home 
three hours before his master. On Monday morn- 
ing, he was always ready to go back with him again. 
When he grew older, he tired of night duty. So, 
to avoid this, he would leave the shop when his 
master made signs of putting up the shutters. He 
would wait a convenient distance till his master 
came, but finding that he was always caught and 
carried back, he took to leaving the shop an hour 
before closing time. His master used to overtake 


him half-way home, butnevercould lay hands on him. | 
Here are some more of Mr. Staples’s stories: The | 


door of a bird’s cage having been by accident left 
open, the pet canary flew out, and at once made for 
the outside door, which happened to be open. The 
cat, however, immediately gave chase, and captured 
the bird in the lobby. Instead of making a dish of 
Dickie, Tom at once returned and placed the fright- 
ened bird at his mistress’s feet. 

A cat that lived in an out-house was seen one 


day to take deliberately a portion of her dinner and | 


She | 


place it in front of a mouse-hole in a corner. 
then retired to a distance and set herself to watch. 
Not many minutes after, a fine, plump mouse came 
out, gave one look around, and, seeing nothing sus- 
picious, commenced to eat the crumbs; while the 
mouse was thus pleasantly engaged, pussy made 
the fatal spring. 

At the end of the volume is an index of names 
and addresses of authorities; and the author says 
that his anecdotes are sample anecdotes, and noth- 
ing would give him greater pain than that the reader 
should have an idea that his cats are exceptional 
cats. He distinctly avers that ‘‘no cat men- 
tioned in this book has either done or suffered any 
thing which any other cat in the kingdom cannot 
do or suffer.’’ 


THE Festival of the Asses, which has been for | 
long ages observed in Verona, grew out of the fol- | 


lowing circumstances : 


According to the legend, the young ass on which | 
our Saviour entered Jerusalem was set at liberty | 
immediately after, and, profiting by his opportunity, | 


took to traveling in Palestine, from whence he made 
the tour of Egypt, visiting every place of interest or 
note, and nobody appears to have caught him! 
Crossing the Mediterranean dry-shod, without the 
aid of any ship or bark whatsoever, he went to Cy- 
prus, Rhodes, Candia, Malta, and Sicily; he then 
walked up the Adriatic to Venice, which city, by 
the way, was not then in existence; but he seems 
not to have liked the little island, for soon he passed 
on to Verona, where he fixed his residence, and 
where he died at a very ripe age. The pious and hos- 
pitable Veronese placed his remains in a reliquary of 
the same shape, and they kept it in the church ded- 








icated to “Saint Mary of the Organs;” every year 
this interesting and valuable donkey was carried in 
solemn procession through the town of Verona; at 
the present date, the Festival of the Asses has be- 
come a mere name. 

The Genoese were fortunate enough to obtain the 
tail of the above-mentioned ass, and they kept it 
with great piety in the Church of Saint Dominick, 
which stood where the Theater Carlo Felice was 
afterward built. 

In the city of Constance, on the lake of the same 
name, among the relics may be seen the spider 
swallowed by Saint Conrad, when taking the wine 
at mass,—the spider seems to have made good his 
claim to mummification by making his exit from 
the thigh of the saint, without having done any 
harm during his residence within ! 

Two lambs belonging to Saint Francis of Assisi 
distinguished themselves immensely by pious acts ; 
one of them went early to wake a lady whom he 
afterward conducted to mass, and the other lamb 
attended mass every day, remaining on his knees 
during the entire service ! 

In the curious legend of Saint Julian encounter- 
ing a deer in a wood, there is a trace of the Eastern 
belief in transmigration. The saint went hunting 
deer in a forest, when suddenly the animal he was 
following stood at bay and spoke thus: “Do not 
kill me, for, in so doing, thou wouldst kill thine 
ancestors.” 

Saint Roch, or Roque, is always portrayed with a 
dog in close company, to commemorate the story, 
that, being struck down by the Plague when far 
from all human aid in a wood, he was discovered 
by this dog, who brought him food every day till 


| he was entirely restored to health. 


The crab of Saint Francis Xavier has been ren- 
dered more notorious by some curious old frescoes 
in Sienna, than by the printed histories which relate 
that the saint, being desirous to calm a sudden 
squall, reached his hand out beyond the bulwark of 
the ship, intending to show the crucifix in his hand 
to the waves, but his hold relaxed and the crucifix 
fell into the sea, whereupon, a “saintly crab,’’ as 
the legend calls him, hastened after the vessel, po- 
litely offering the recovered crucifix to Saint Fran- 
cis, and the fresco shows this courtly crustacean 
holding up the recovered treasure in his claw. 

The Cock of Saint Peter is said to have been 
carried into Spain by the Apostle James; feathers 
were sold at great prices to the pilgrims who visited 
Compostella. The poet Southey gives the story 
with some unimportant variations in his humorous 
“ Pilgrimage to Compostella.”” The name of that 
city is said to be merely a corrupted pronunciation 
of “ Sanctus Jacobus Apostolus.’ 


Pencil Sketches by Thackeray." 


A Vo.uME of “ Thackerayana,” recently publish- 
ed in England, has for its principal attraction a num- 
ber of sketches made by Thackeray, on the fly-leaves 
and pages of his books. Here we have Thackeray, 


| the artist, quite at home. 


Thackeray, the poet, is sometimes at home here, 
also; as for instance in one of his class-books, 


* Thackerayana; Notes and Anecdotes, Illustrated by nearly 


six hundred Sketches. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Depicting Humorous Incidents in his School Life, and Favorite 
Scenes and Characters in the Books of his Every-Day Reading 
London: Chatto & Windus; Imported by Scribner, Welford 
& Armstrong. 
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** Love's like a mutton-chop, 
Soon it grows cold; 
All its attractions hop 
Ere it grows old. 
Love's like the colic, sure, 
Both painful to endure; 
Brandy’s for both a cure, 
So I've been fold. 





“When for some fair the swain 

Burns with desire, 

In Hymen’s fatal chain 
Eager to try her, 
He a as soon as he can, 
And jumps—unhappy man— 
Out of the frying-pan 
Into the fire.” 





“Thucydides,” with his autograph, “Charter House, 
1827,”’ where are scribbled the following juvenile 
verses :-— 


The off-hand pencil sketches are very character- 
istic: they show the same want of artistic feeling, 





the same lack of appreciation of the beautiful—the 
same sense of prettiness, facile touch, clever and 
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unique characterization, and good humor, which are 
evident in his other published drawings. When 
we turn these leaves we find again the witty and 
enial limner whose work we know so well, and 
ave learned so well to love; and our only regret 


is that the pen as well as the pencil is not Thack- 
eray’s; that we have not some new “ Vanity Fair,” 
or “The Rose and the Ring.” 

There are many young persons who will gaze 
with unbounded satisfaction upon the lady that 
Thackeray made to figure as a Historic Muse, in 
his frontispiece to Vol. I. of Rollin. His illustra- 
tions of this author are numerous. Here, for in- 
stance, is a strikjng portrait of Scipio Africanus, and 
here is Hannibal, in the very act of melting the 


Alps. °* 

fn the domain of Magic and Astrology the artist is 
equally felicitous. .M. Maury’s work on “La Magie 
et l’Astrologie dans l’Antiquité et au —— Age,” 
naturally suggested the accompanying flight from 
the earth to the moon, and the impressive scene 
with the exorcists. 

For the sake of the picture we quote from “The 
Mirror” part of a story referring to the English Sir 
Edward, who tumbled from his horse, in Piedmont, 
and was carried to the residence of one Venom, 
with whose daughter Louisa the noble lord fellin love: 

“The disclosure of Sir Edward’s passion was also 
interrupted by the untoward arrival of Louisa’s 
parent, accompanied with one of their neighbors, a 


coarse, vulgar, ignorant man, whose 
possessions led her father to look 
upon him with favor. Venoni led 
his daughter aside, and told her he 
had brought her future husband, 
and that he intended they should 
be married in a week at farthest. 
“Next morning Louisa was in- 
disposed, and kept her chamber. 
ir Edward was now perfectly re- 
covered. He was engaged to go out with Venoni; 
but before his departure he took up his violin and 
touched a few plaintive notes on it. They were 
heard by Louisa. 

**In the evening she wandered forth to indulge 
her sorrows alone. She had reached a sequestered 
spot, where some poplars formed a thicket, on the 
banks of a little stream that watered the valley. A 





nightingale was perched on one of them, and had 
already begun its accustomed song. Louisa sat 
down on a withered stump, leaning a cheek upon 
her hand. After a little while the bird was scared 
from its perch, and flitted from the thicket. Louisa 
rose from the ground and burst into tears. She 


. 


turned and beheld Sir Edward. His countenance 
had much of its former languor, and when he took 
her hand he cast on the earth a melancholy look, 
and seemed unable to speak his feelings. * * * 

**Louisa was at last overcome. er face was 
first as pale as death, then suddenly it was crossed 
with a crimson blush. ‘Oh, Sir Edward!’ she said, 
‘what—what would you have me do?’ He eagerly 
seized her hand and led her reluctant to the car- 
riage. They entered it, and, driving off with furi- 
ous speed, were soon out of sight of those hills 
which pastured the flocks of the forsaken Venoni.”’ ° 

The sketcher is no respecter of persons, as may 
be seen by his treatment of such distinguished in- 
dividuals as the Pope, W. M. Thackeray, and Cupid. 

There are few who will 
not agree with the editor 
of this collection, when he 
says that, “as a humorous 
designer we must accord 
him a position of eminence, 
and the characteristic or- 
iginality of his pencil cer- 
tainly entitles Thackeray 
to an honorable place in 
the front rank of fanciful 
draughtsmen. 

“ The illustrations which 
he supplied in profusion 
for the embellishment of 
his own writings, havea cer- 


tain happy harmony with the thread of the story, 


which probably noother hand could have contributed. 
In the field of design, especially of the grotesque or- 
der, his imagination was singularly fertile, and the lit- 
tle figures with which he loved to appositely point the 
texts of his week-day sermons and moralities, strike 
forcibly by their ingenuity and felicitous applica- 
tion.”’ 





